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Art. IL—An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. 
Moret, A.M. London, 1846. 


Tue Author of this important work began his studies on the 
Mental Philosophy in London; proceeded thence to Glasgow ; 
after an attendance on the classes there, went to Germany, where 
he heard lectures, and read the works of its great masters; last 
of all, passed into France, and became conversant with the 
writings of Cousin, and others of the Eclectic School now form- 
ing in Paris. Such a thorough work of preparation bids well for 
great results, a first specimen of which we have in the volumes 
before us; and truly, the force and clearness wherewith they are 
written, and this by one who has travelled so extensively over 
his own select and favourite department in the territory of human 
knowledge, fully warrants the expectation of still greater and 
more important services at his hand. 

And it is long since any work has made its appearance before 
a public in a state of greater expectancy and readiness for its 
lessons. The subject of it is altogether adapted to the necessity 
of our times. We can imagine no two things more alien from 
each other than is the speculative philosophy of Britain from 
that of Germany ; and, for the sake of that truth which is one 
and universal, a common understanding, an adjustment between 
them, is imperiously called for. The mental habitudes of the 
two countries are wide as the poles asunder ; and did this diverg- 
ency take effect only in some region far aloft, and where it could 
have no possible bearing upon human interests or human affairs, 
we might simply gaze upon it as a matter of philosophic curiosity. 
But touching, as it does, on the nearest and most affecting of all 
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our concerns, the prospect of a collision now at hand between 
the two philosophies in question cannot but awaken a certain 
sense of fearfulness in the minds of those who both admit the 
supreme homage that is due to truth, and at the same time the 
homage that is due to religion; and, accordingly, it is not too 
much to say, that such a fearfulness is now beginning to be felt. 
For we may now lay our account with a far more copious influx 
than heretofore of the German metaphysics into this country. 
Not only is the language more generally studied among the 
upper classes of British society; but there is in progress, at this 
moment, a regular series of translations, and that, too, of those 
authors who have most signalized themselves by a certain daring 
recklessness of speculation, which, while it will repel the confi- 
dence of many, might captivate and engage many more by the 
spectacle, at all times interesting, of great mental intrepidity 
and mental power. ‘The very strangeness and peculiarity, both 
of diction and thought, will set the curiosity of numbers upon 
edge; and, besides, with such heralds as Coleridge and Carlyle, 
whose writings have so powerful a hold on our literary public, 
to open the way for them, we may surely reckon on their wel- 
come entertainment by thousands of the readers in our land. 
Now, all this is not only the anticipation, but the dread of many, 
whio feel as if the stability of our times were fast giving way ; 
or as if all our creeds, and institutions, and existing usages, were 
now on the eve of some frightful overthrow. Nor do we hold 
these terrors to be altogether spectral and imaginary. But it 
is well to know the dimensions of the spectre ; for, if seen in its 
own definite magnitude and outlines, it might cease to be so for- 
midable. A bugbear is always more terrific than the nucleus or 
the naked reality from which it hath expanded; and, at all 
events, it is right to be told what the precise force and armour 
is of the enemy we might be called to encounter. This service, 
and a most important one it is, has been ably executed by the 
author of the work under review. It is entituled, “ An Historical 
and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century.” As regards the historical part, we 
feel truly thankful for his informations; and as to the critical, 
in which, over and above his informations, we have also his 
judgments, we are thankful for this part too of his work, but will 
take leave to share it with him. 

We confess, that our chief earnestness is to find, amid all 
these conflicting systems and speculations, that our theology is 
safe; nor do we altogether understand the obviously sensitive 
aversion of our author to the idea of coming into collision with 
it. We fully acquit him of all that mock homage rendered by 
Hume and other infidels to Christianity—as if its questions were 
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unfit for the tribunal of reason, and should ever be earried 

thence to the only competent and higher tribunal of faith. We 

rejoice to observe of Mr. Morell, that he is altogether free of 
such contemptuousness: and that, when he does speak of Reli- 

gion, it is in the terms of uniform respect for it, even im its most 
serious and evangelistic form. But if so, what then is-he afraid 

of? Most assuredly Religion is worthy of his respect only m 

so far as it is true; and if true, why does he shrink back from 

it, as if it were a heterogeneous element, and not to be admitted 

into the field of his argument—even although. the philosophy 

of which he is the historian makes free with the very: essence 

and first elements of religion, and, if left all to iss-own way, would 

end in sweeping it from the face of the earth? And, besides, 
must not truth in every one department bhe- in fullest harmony 

with truth in every other? and where, we. ask,—we shall not. say 
the impiety,—but where is the philosophy of. refusing ewidenee,, 
if it only be logical and legitimate evidenee,, from: whatever” 
quarter of human contemplation it may come?’ Most assuredly 
we shall not denounce any system or any speculation that is here 
recorded, however extravagant or prafsne it’ muy; chance to be— 
we shall not denounce it as impious; though surely we aye at 
liberty to charge it as unphilosophical, yet, only en such evidence 
and for such reasons as might rightfully challenge the. belief of 
soundly philosophic men. We desire to wear no other shield 
for our defensive, and to wield no othe armour for our offensive 
warfare, in fighting the battles of the faith. 

And, now that we have done with these preljmimaries, our first, 
and, as yet, very general remark, is, that euauthor seems to us 
in the natural spirit of one who magnifies his office, somewhat to 
have misstated its place among the sciences, and greatly to have 
exaggerated the pretensions and powers of the mental philosophy. 
Nor is he at all singular in this. Leibnita, in one of his Logical 
and Metaphysical Tractates, entituled, “ Reflexions on Locke’s 
Essay of the Human Understanding,” tells us, that “of all 
inquiries, this is the most important, for that it is the key to 
every other.” Dr. Brown, in his Second Lecture, entituled 
“ Relation of the Philosophy of the Mind to the Sciences in 
General,” offers a number of like testimonies, which would need 
to be greatly qualified. He tells us “ how essential a right view 
of the science of mind is to every other science, even to those 
sciences which superficial thinkers might conceive to have no 
connexion with it.” He further speaks of “a close acquaintance 
with the nature of that intellectual medium through which alone 
the phenomena of matter become visible to us, and of those in= 
tellectual instruments by which the objects of every science, and 
of every science alike, are measured, and divided, and arranged,’’ 
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And then he says of mind, that, “it is an agent, operating in the 
roduction of new, results, and, employing for, this purpose, the 
nown laws of thouglit, in the same. manner as, on other occa- 

sions, it employs the known laws of matter.” |. And, lastly, with- 

out multiplying our quotations from .him any farther, he. con- 
cludes, that “to the me a of nvind, then, every speculation, 
in every science, may be said to have relation as to a common 
centre.” Even the calmly, sedate and sober-minded Dr. Reid 
tells, in his own person, “that, a distinct. knowledge of the powers 
of the mind would undoubtedly give great light to many other 
branches, of science;” and quotes with approbation from Mr. 

Hume the following sentence, that “all the sciences have a rela- 

tion to. human nature; and, however wide any of them, may 

seem to run from it, they still return back by one passage or an- 
other. This is the centre and capital of the sciences, which being 
once masters of, we may easily extend our conquests everywhere.” 

Now, without citing innumerable depositions to. the same effect 

from, Locke and, many others, there is one thing, on which we 

touch but slightly at present, as we may recur to it afterwards, 
ze which we should like even now the reader to bear in mind. 

t is one thing to say, with Mr. Hume, that human nature is the 
centre of the sciences, and altogether another thing to say that 
the knowledge of human nature is the centre of the sciences. We 
should greatly like that this distinction were clearly apprehended. 

We shall not dispute the temperate and well-weighed deliver- 

ance of Reid, that this knowledge would give light to other 

branches of science; while we cannot go the length to which 
the analogies of Dr. Brown would carry one, as if all other science 
hung upon the philosophy of mind in the same way that it hangs 
upon mind itself. It is most true, that, according to the powers 
.of an instrument, so, when fully used; will be its performances ; 
rand, according to the mental faculties, so, when in like manner 
used, will be the mental acquisitions. But though the acquisi- 
ftions depend, and wholly depend, upon the faculties, they do not 
thus depend upon our knowledge of the faculties. ‘There can be 
no question, that, as is the psychology of mind, so is the state of 

‘its sensations and of its beliefs, nay, of all its sciences—insomuch, 

ithat a different or reverse eds in ‘ would. give rise to dif- 

iferent or reverse sciences. But it follows not, and it argues a 

:subtle misunderstanding of the whole matter to think otherwise, 

iit follows not that, therefore, the study of this psychology is a 

-prerequisite to the study of the sciences. Without the visual 

.faculty, there could be no vision; yet is there no antecedent ne- 

«cessity. to become acquainted with the visual faculty ere we can 

«see. ,Without the knowing faculty, there could be no know- 

ikdedge; yet there is not, on that account, the antecedent neces- 
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sity for our making acquaintance with the knowing faculties 
ere we ati kijow: ‘Ere we’ look out upon ‘the external world, 
we do ridt ‘look ‘back iajon' the image of ‘it, as’ graven'on the re- 
tina—nay, though that’ image had never been observéd, though 
the first touch of the dissecting instrument had so deranged the 
structure of the éye, ‘as’ to make the exhibition of it im sible, 
yet, with ‘the’ exception of this single phenomenon, ‘might the 
beautiful ‘science of optics havé been as coniplete and compre- 
hensive a sciencé‘as it is at this moment. And, in like mainer, 
we aie not to wait for the perfecting of metital science, ere that 
hopeful ‘progress can be made towards the perfecting of all the 
other sciences. ' It may be very long before those physiologists 
be at one, who speculate on the functions of the optic nerve 
which retires behind the organ of vision, till lost in obscurity 
among the convolutions of the brain—yet do all men see aright 
notwithstanding. ‘And it might be just as long before that our 
mental physiologists, or pyschologists, come to a full and final 
settlement on all their questions ; yet, meanwhile, might all 
other men of science, save themselves, be philosophizing aright 
on all the other departments of human knowledge. It is quite 
a just representation to speak of the mind as the centre of all the 
sciences, even as the sun is the centre of ouwplanetarium. But 
it was ‘not the Copernican system, discovered’ only a few centuries 
ago, which set the planets rightly agoing. It did not give the 
law to their movements; it only discovered the law. And nei- 
ther does the mental philosophy give the law to the mental pro- 
cesses ; it but discovers their law. In estimating the real worth 
of this philosophy, and the relation in which it stands to the 
other sciences, there is often a strange confounding of the know- 
ledge of things with the things themselves. Had sceptics never 
questioned the authority of first principles, and so thrown us 
back on the study of mind and of its laws, the science of psycho- 
logy, most interesting in itself, yet, for the mere purpose of giving 
evidence or stability to any of the other sciences, might never 
have been called for. 

We are not going to depreciate the mental philosophy ; or, at 
least, we claim the justice of being read to the end, ere such a 
charge shall be fastened on us. Though we see much to ad- 
mire in M. Comte, yet do we hold him utterly in the wrong, in 
his treatment of the mental and metaphysical sciences ; nor upon 
this subject can we go along with our own Abraham Tucker 
—while it must be admitted, that there is much of substantial 
truth in his following deliverance: “ The science of ‘abstruse 
learning,” he says, “ Tesnibiier in the same light with the ~—_ 
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nious writer who compared it to Achilles’ spear, that heals 
wounds it had made before. It serves to repair the damage 
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itself had occasioned, and this, perhaps, is all it is good for. It 
casts no additional light on the paths of life, but disperses the 
clouds with which it had overspread them before. It advances 
not the traveller one step on his journey, but conducts him 
back again to the spot from which he had wandered.” The 
child sees an apple on the table, and affirms an apple to be 
there. A Berkleian philosopher labours to disprove the asser- 
tion. A second metaphysician arises and repels the sophistry 
of the first. But it is not he who gives the law to the child 
—he but recognises and respects the law already planted in 
its constitution by the hand of nature. A sound metaphysics is 
not the fountain-head of all science. It is but the protector or 
guardian of the fountain-head, and stationed there to ward off the 
inroads of those who would vitiate or disturb it. The following 
sentences from Kant himself are altogether to our mind. “ To 
deny its utility (of mental science) is to deny the utility of a 
police, because their only function is to prevent the outrages to 
which we should be otherwise exposed, and so as that every- 
body might in safety go about his own business.” Had there been 
no perverse metaphysics to bewilder men, each of the sciences 
might have gone about its own business safely and prosperously ; 
and, save for the interest which attaches to its own lessons, a 
counteractive metaphysics might never have been required. 

But on this subject let us eae Mr. Morell himself, and the 
more that his arguments, or rather his illustrations, in favour of 
the mental philosophy, are somewhat peculiar. It is high time, 
indeed, that he should speak in his own person; and there is 
scarcely a paragraph that we could quote from these masterly vo- 
lumes, for the purpose of introducing him to the notice of our 
readers, which would not introduce him favourably. His phrase- 
ology is not always marked by the most rigorous precision ; but 
throughout there isa charm of good writing which never fails us 
—yet in a philosophic style, too, and that of singular transpa- 
rency, and expressiveness, and power. We have seldom read an 
author who can make such lucid conveyance of his thoughts, and 
these never of light or slender quality, but substantial and deep as 
the philosophy with which he deals. Even when.not convinced 
by his reasonings, it is difficult to resist the impulse by which we 
feel ourselves carried along in the flow of his commanding and 
well constructed sentences. Yet there is nowhere the semblance 
of an elaborate construction ; but altogether in the manner of one 
who wields the pen of a ready writer calamo currente—yet of 
meaning so patent and palpable, that the reader might follow 
him oculo currente. Even the hieroglyphics of the Kantian phi- 
losophy brighten into illuminated characters, at the touch of its 
accomplished historian. 
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The following is his reply to the objection against the practical 
utility of speculative philosophy :— 

* Such an objection, we reply, if insisted on, would prove fatal to 
the cause of almost every branch of human science. It is never ex- 
pected, and indeed it is not possible, that the mass of mankind should 
be acquainted with the process, by which any kind of investigation 
whatever is carried on. The search after truth, even the truths of the 
phenomenal world, is a process to them completely enveloped in dark- 
ness ; all they have to do is to reap the practical fruits of any discovery, 
when it is made, without casting one single thought upon the steps by 
which others have arrived at it. If we look for a moment at the law 
by which thought is propagated, we find that it always descends from 
the highest order of thinkers to those who are one degree below them ; 
from these again it descends another degree, losing at each step of the 
descent something more of the scientific form, until it reaches the mass 
in the shape of some admitted fact of which they feel there is not a 
shadow of doubt, a fact which rests on the authority of what all the 
world above them says, and which, therefore, they receive totally re- 
gardless of the method of its elimination. Take, for example, any 
great fact or law of nature ascertained by means of physical science. 
Such a fact is first of all perchance wrung from the most close and 
laborious mathematical analysis ; a few perhaps may take the trouble 
to follow every step of this process; but the mass even of natural 
philosophers themselves are content to see what is the method of in- 
vestigation, to copy the formulas in which it results, and then put it 
down as so much further accession to their physical science. The 
mass of intelligent, educated minds, again, with a general idea only of 
mathematical analysis, accept the fact or law we are now supposing, 
as one of the many beautiful results of investigations, which they 
acknowledge to be far beyond the reach of their own powers ;—and 
from them, lastly, it descends to the rest of the community as a bare 
fact, which they appropriate to their own use simply as being a 
universally acknowledged truth. The first school-boy you meet would 
very likely tell you with some accuracy what is the rapidity of light; 
-but as to any observations on the occultations of Jupiter's satellites, or 
on the phenomena of aberration, or any other such method of comput- 
ing it, on these he has never bestowed a thought. The commonest 
seaman that has learned the use of his sextant, applies to his own 
purposes all the necessary formulas of trigonometry; but as to the 
methods of investigating such formulas, such matters lie entirely out 
of his reach. 

This law of the descent of thought, however,—this gravitation of 
ascertained truth from the higher order of mind to the lower, is not 
confined to the mathematical sciences, nor is it here alone that the re- 
sults of investigation are transmitted by what may be termed formulas, 
There are such things as historical formulas, as formulas for the various 
theories of the fine arts, and so also are there philosophical or meta- 
physical formulas. The results of long and patient reflection, in this 
last case particularly, embody themselves in some general principle, 
and this principle, after it has been tested, gradually spreads itself 
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downwards from mind. to mind, until thousands act upon it every day 
of their life, to whom all philosophical thinking is completely foreign. 
When, therefore, the objection is raised, that metaphysical inquiries 
lie beyond the reach of the mass, and cannot practically subserve, the 
general interests of mankind, it is entirely forgotten or overlooked, 
that the results of such inquiries are intelligible, to all; nay, that,.they 
are amongst the most practically efficient and influential of, all truths 
which can possibly exist in the mind of man.”—Vol. i., pp. 19-21. 


Now between the mathematical formula as convertible into 
popular use, although the product it may be of the rectifications 
and diseoveries of many successive ages—between this and the 
mental, or as perhaps our author oneal rather term it, the meta- 

hysical formula, there might be one most important difference. 

he former supplies a new instrument of observation, which but 
for the labours of the mathematician, could never have. been 
formed or brought into operation. Whereas the service of the 
latter formula, and for which we are indebted to the labours of 
the mental analyst, might only be as follows,—not to supply a 
new, but only to. certify and authenticate an old instrument of 
observation, given ready-made to.all men by the hand of nature ; 
and which. all men could have confidently and successfully made 
use of, without the necessity of being told so by a right meta- 
physics, had not\a wrong metaphysics cast obscuration over the 
dictates, and disturbed the confidence of nature.. And this view 
is in perfect. keeping with the historical illustrations: which are 
subjoined to the extract that we have now made from our author. 
What was it that displaced the formula of Aristotle? Was it 
not the formula of Lord Bacon? And what is to displace the 
formula of Locke, as aggravated since into the worse formulas of 
Condillac and Cabanis? It will not, I fear, be the formula of 
Kant, which itself stands in need of correction; and has fallen 
short of the achievement by Dr. Reid, whose formula it was that 
displaced the formulas of Berkeley and Hume? But must we 
first study Berkeley and Hume upon the one hand, and then, 
to rid’us of their scepticism, make a study of Dr. Reid upon the 
other, ere that we make the confident use which nature bids us 
of our senses, and proceed on the reality of an external world ? 
Or, to go further back, must we first learn the metaphysics of 
Aristotle, which tyrannized for nearly two thousand years over 
the understandings of men, and then unlearn them by the correc- 
tive metaphysics of the Novum Organum ?—whose whole lesson 
it is, that ere we can ascertain the visible properties of any 
thing, we must look at it,—or the audible, we must listen,—or the 
tangible properties, we must handle,—-or the dimensions, we must 
measure it,—-or the weight we must weigh it; or, in short, what- 
ever other property falls within the range of observation, we 
must take the proper observational method for the determination 
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of it. Now that we have been recalled from the wrong to the right 
direction, there seems no practical necessity for taking up our 
heads, either with the disturbing force which turned us away, or 
with the ‘counteractive force which took us back again. Bacon 
was the vigorous policeman who drove away Aristotle; but now 
that the service is effected, is it aught more incumbent to study 
him ere that we enter upon any of the experimental sciences, than 
to take lessons at tlie Scottish school of metaphysics ere we ven- 
ture upon the every-day use of our eyes? Most assuredly we 
have no wish to depreciate the mental philosophy, or, still less, 
to banish it from the high place which it deserves to occupy in 
the encyclopedia of human knowledge. Yet might it not be 
true, that, but for its perversities, and so the needful correction 
of them, as men could have gone aright about their ordinary 
business, so philosophers could have gone aright about the busi- 
ness of all the other sciences, although both the right and the 
wrong metaphysics had vanished for ever from the remembrance 
of the world ? 

The use of our right mathematical formula is not to displace 
or set aside a wrong mathematical formula, by which men had 
been formerly misled in their computation of longitudes ; but it 
is to point out a method wholly unknown till the period of its 
discovery, and without which no sound computation could pos- 
sibly have been made. On the other hand, the main use of a 
right metaphysical formula is not to supply us with any new 
method of investigation ; but to vindicate the old and natural 
methods from which we should never have been tempted, save 
for the wrong metaphysical formula which. a better metaphysics 
have now superseded. The mathematical formula supplies a new 
lesson till then unheard of. The metaphysical but restores our 
confidence in the old lessons of common sense, old as human 
nature itself, and which we never had deserted, or in which we 
should never have lost our confidence, had not a perverse meta- 
physics arisen to disturb and darken it. Now that this service 
1as been rendered, the sciences might be prosecuted with all 
vigour and effect, although the right and the wrong metaphysics 
were alike forgotten. 

And, besides, it should not be forgotten that Bacon’s Novum 
Organum is properly not a product of the mental philosophy 
after all. His main converse was with the outer world, with 
scarcely, if ever, a reflex look on the world that is within. A 
few pages, comparatively, says Mr. Morell, “ would suffice to 
contain every thing he wrote of a strictly metaphysical charac- 
ter.”—(Vol. i., 79.) A pretty good evidence this of what: can 
be achieved for science without the aid of that philosophy which 
claims to be the source of all and the regulator of all. It is 
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worthy of all consideration, that, in contradistinction to those of 
Descartes, Bacon’s views were chiefly of an objective character, 
and that upon them he constructed that method of philosophizing 
to'which all the observational sciences are so indebted, not even 
excepting the science of mind itself. Surely if, at the com- 
mencement of that" great epoch in the history of science, the men- 
tal philosophy,had so little to do with it, we might well believe, 
that,"after the stream of investigation had been turned and men 
were set on the right path, what had thus begun without the 
aid of metaphysics, "dould also without its aid be continued and 


carried_forward. 


But'we must be done with these preliminary, and, as yet, very 
general observations, that we might address ourselves more 
closely’to the work before us. We shall not attempt, however, 
even so much as an abstract of its multifarious contents; nor 
will our’ space, though enlarged to the maximum allowance, 
permit of more, than, first, our account and estimate of the lead- 
ing systems which are here made to pass before us, and, second- 
ly, our estimate of Mr. Morell’s own philosophy, as far as this 
can be gathered from his commentaries. In the execution of 
this twofold task, its distinct parts may not always stand sepa- 
rately out from each other, but be occasionally blended into 
one; and throughout there must be a strenuous effort for the 
utmost possible condensation, that some room might be left for 
our views of the present state and future prospects both of the phi- 
losophy and the faith in our own land—so far as these might be 
affected by the growing admiration and interest which are now 
felt in the teeming speculations of Germany. 

And, surely, we might well presume, that for the intelligent 
British reader, it is not required that we should dilate on the 
sensational philosophy of Locke, or tell how it ripened into the 
scepticism of Berkeley, and afterwards into the more thorough 
and consistent scepticism of David Hume. Nor need we to 
dwell long on the “ common sense” philosophy, distinctive of 
the Scottish school, and first constructed by Dr. Reid for the 
overthrow of that scepticism. Yet as our argument mainly 
turns on a comparison between lis system and that of Kant, 
and this in order to a precise reckoning of the additions made 
by the latter to the former, as well as of the divergencies be- 
tween them—we must bestow a few sentences at least upon our 
own countryman, ere we venture our account of him who might 
well be styled the great Coryphaeus of German transcenden- 
talism. 

The main principles of Dr. Reid’s philosophy are shortly as 
follows :—The first to be singled out is his doctrine of immediate 
perception, in virtue of which we have the instant belief of an 
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external reality, without the intervention of any image or any 
process between the percipient mind and the object that is per- 
ceived. This is a primary fact in the human constitution, of 
which we have the absolute assurance that so it is, although no 
account can be given of how it is. As being a first principle, 
he insists that no such account should be required of it; and 
that “it is not easy to say whether the authority of first principles 
is more hurt by the attempt to prove, or the attempt to over- 
turn them : for such principles can stand secure only upon their 
own bottom; and to place them upon any other foundation than 
that of their intrinsic evidence, is in effect to overturn them.” 
Or to take a sentence from Mr. Morell, “ there is an absurdity 
in the very endeavour to prove a primary belief, which no 
reasoning on one side or the other can in any degree alter, much 
less overturn.” There can be no doubt whatever that Dr. 
Reid’s view of perception is just what we have stated,—though 
here and there in his writings there do occur expressions which 
are fitted to cast a certain obscuration over it. For example, 
we agree with our author in regretting that he should have 
called perception an act of the mind. It is no more an act of 
the mind than the sight of any visible thing before me is an act 
of the eye. Looking may be an act, but perceiving is not—for 
in the perception which comes by looking the mind is altogether 
passive—the result being an irresistible conviction of the exist- 
ence of that which is perceived. Again, sensation is conjoined 
with perception; and as it was the confounding of these two 
which gave rise to all the scepticism that he laboured to over- 
throw, the greatest and most strenuous effort of his philosophy 
is to discriminate between them. But then he should scarcely 
have said that sensation is the sign and perception the thing 
signified—as if, in the business of perception, the mind had first 
to interpret the sign aright, and afterwards proceed to the thing 
signified. The mind does not thus look back upon itself ere it 
looks out on visible things; but instanter and at once it holds 
converse with these through the organs of sense; and what our 
author so well calls “ the immediatecy of our knowledge of the 
external world,” is the unavoidable result of it. 

Now, it is from our desire to keep this process clear and un- 
encumbered, and because we would preserve for it all its own 
undoubted simplicity, that we demur to the proposed substitution 
of Mr. Morell, when, for Dr. Reid’s account of perception, that 
it is altogether an act of the mind, he affirms that the very essence 
of perception consists in the felt relation between mind and mat- 
ter. Now, there can be no relation felt between mind and matter 
at the time when the mind is not in thought. And what we 
affirm is, that matter might be perceived, and with the strongest 
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sense and conviction in the mind of its reality, when the mind 
itself is altogether out of the reckoning, or when no reflex view 
is taken of mind at all. In childhood, when most assuredly there 
is the strongest, possible conviction of the reality,of external 
things, there is then a direct view taken of objects,,.and nothing 
more. The mind does not then take any cognizance, or any re- 
flex view at all of itself... Even Fichte or Morell for him can tell 
us, that “ the mind, however, is at first ymconscious of its real 
movements ; it is entirely sunk in its own involuntary represen- 
tations, as though they were external objects; its whole being is 
altogether of the spontaneous* kind; itis as yet only potentially 
that, which it may afterwards, by reflection become actually.”— 
(Morell, ii., 81.) “Such, then, is the state of perception and belief 
in childhood. It is perception, alone, and without reflection, 
which has all to do with it. Our views then, are wholly objec- 
tive ; and surely Mr. Morell will not affirm that the ground on 
which in childhood we believe the reality of ear things is 
not the very ground on which we believe the same in manhood. 
Surely there is not one ground for this belief in childhood, and 
another ground for it in manhood. 7 Tow, it would clear off many 
perplexities from this argument. were it once admitted, that in 
the business of perception the mind’s regards are altogether ob- 
jective. It is not more necessary to be conscious of the mind 
in the business of perceiving, than to be conscious of the eye 
in the business of seeing; or the consciousness of mind is as 
little an ingredient of perception as the consciousness of the 
eye is an ingredient of sight. Doubtless, the mind itself is indis- 
nsable to perception, just as it is to all its other functions ; but 
it follows not that our knowledge of the mind, or any reflex view 
of it, is therefore indispensable. We can perceive without think- 
ing of the mind, as we can see without thinking of the eye. There 
lies a subtle misunderstanding in that we confound the mind it- 
self with our thought or our knowledge of the mind; and the 
consequence has been, that undue mixing up of the subjective 
with the objective in which chiefly it is that the erratic move- 
ments of the German philosophy have taken rise. 

But notwithstanding this preliminary difference between our 
author and ourselves, we feel quite sure he will agree with us, in 
that whatever be the inaccuracies of language into, which Dr. 
Reid may have fallen, we have not. overstated his real principle 





~ * The reader is requested to bear in mind this admission of the German philo- 
sopher, that there is a period of our mental history anterior to reflexion or to.the 
cognizance which the mind takes of its own operations, when nevertheless it has 
the strongest possible faith in the ubjective reality of sensible things ; as on this wn- 
doubted truth a most important conchusion, wi}] be found to depend, ‘ 
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and meaning in regard to the perfect simplicity and immediate- 
ness of tliat one step, and only one, by which, through our or- 

ans of sense, we come at our belief 'm the reality of external 
things. But this is only one part of his “ common sense” philo- 
sophy. It recognises other original principles in the constitution 
of the mind beside the one now’ specified, and by which we be- 
lieve in the reality of things sensible. There are other things be- 
side these, for example things necessary and immutable, of 
which he says that “ although not immediate objects of percep- 
tion, they may be immediate objects of other powers of the mind.” 
He further says, “ that it were impossible to derive some of our 
most important ideas from sensation and reflection, as Mr. Locke 
has defined them ;” and that by our understanding, that is by our 
judging and reasoning powers, we are furnished with many simple 
and original notions. Again, that we have other ideas than those 
of sensation or of reflection, in the confined sense which Mr. Locke 
ascribes to it, which other ideas are present to the mind when it 
defines, when it distinguishes, when it judges, when it reasons, 
whether about things material or intellectual; and that by these 
powers our minds are furnished, not only with many simple and 
original notions, but with all our notions which are accurate and 
well defined, and which alone are the proper materials of reason- 
ing—none of these being notions of the objects of sense, or notions 
of the operations of our own minds ;- in other words, they are fur- 
nished to the mind in another way than by the faculties of exter- 
nal or internal observation. He did not share in the error of Dr. 
Ferguson, that human knowledge is confined entirely to the ob- 
servation of facts, and to the deduction from these of general rules ; 
but denied that experience or observation is the only source from 
which truth can be derived, and pointed out the existence of cer- 
tain intellectual and necessary jodoments beyond the bounds of all 
experience. We might here state some of the ideas which do not 
come to us through the medium of sensation—as the ideas of space, 
of time, of causality, of personal identity, of substance, of good 
and evil—to which last or moral ideas, we should add those ideas 
of quantity and number which form the materials of all abstract 
mathematical reasoning. ‘These ideas do not take their origin in 
the observational faculties, neither are our notions or beliefs regard- 
ing them derived from experience. 

Now, for comparing the Scottish and German _ philosophies, 
whether as it respects their similarities or their differences, it is 
of importance to mark how far these primary beliefs of Dr. Reid 
are at one with the primitive judgments of Kant, or with his 
forms of the understanding. They may have been better named 
by the latter of these two philosophers—he may. have probed more 
deeply into their foundations, or rather, perhaps, into their methods 
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ef development—he may have constructed a fuller and more ac- 
curate list of them ; and without pronouncing on his scheme for 
their application, or by which he would bring his categories to bear 
on the objects of the external world, it might be fully conceded, 
that altogether he has enlarged, and, in some respects, amended 
the philosophy of Dr. Reid. Yet let us not, because of the al- 
tered nomenclature or the new garb that has been thrown over 
them, let us not overlook the substantial identity, and that in the 
most important respect of all, between the principles of the Scot- 
tish school, and those from which Kant has earned his chief reputa- 
tion. The greatstep, in fact, for our deliverance from the sensa- 
tionalism of Locke, and the consequent scepticism of Berkeley and 
Hume, was first taken in this country—and this by the establish- 
ment of the doctrine, that the senses were not the only inlets of 
our knowledge; but that there were other and higher principles 
of belief bound up with the interior conditions and structure of the 
mind itself, and existing apart from or anterior to all experience, 
although it may have been experience which at first evolved them. 
It forms a main peculiarity of Dr. Reid’s system, that the in- 
tellect has notions and beliefs from within itself, and not derived 
from converse with the outer world ; although in coming forth to 
hold such converse, it may, in virtue of these its inherent princi- 
ples and powers, be enabled to arrange and systematize, and to 
apprehend many relations not cognizable by the senses, and yet 
between objects which are presented by the senses to its contempla- 
tion. On this subject we can perceive no originality in Kant, and 
this notwithstanding the distinction which he makes between the 
matter of our knowledge and the form of it—the one supplied to 
us by the sensitive faculty, and the other by the understanding. 
It is true that he did make a wide and most important deviation, 
but such a deviation as led the speculative world back again to 
that abyss of scepticism from which Reid had delivered the pre- 
vious generation. Had Kant kept closer by the Scottish philo- 
sophy, or made a further extension of its principles, it would have 
prevented all that is sceptical or pyrrhonic in those numerous sys- 
tems of Germany, to which his own philosophy has given birth. 
And here we must be permitted to make use of Dr. Reid’s own 
homely, though it may be not very academic phraseology, and 
scarcely recognised now-a-days. as the language of men of science. 
It did the required service, notwithstanding; and what was of avail 
then against the pyrrhonism of Britain, should, in our humble es- 
timation, be of like avail now against the pyrrhonism of Germany. 
In the impression made by external objects upon the mind, he 
distinguished two things—the sensation and the perception, by 
which latter faculty it is that we have an immediate and irresisti- 
ble conviction of the reality of these objects, And, in proceeding 
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to the other fundamental laws of human belief, which are tanta- 
mount to the primitive judgments of Kant, he also distinguished 
between two dives, the notion and the belief. Had these judg- 
ments been but notions, and nothing else, then would he have 
dealt with them just as he did with the mere sensations, viewed 
them but as mental phenomena, and looked no farther. But if, be- 
side being notions, they are also beliefs, then, though when re- 
garded only as acts of belief, they are but mental phenomena and 
nothing more, yet, as every belief implies an object, a something 
that is believed—he carried forward his contemplation to these ob- 
jects, and under that law of belief which he himself promulgated, 
he could not do otherwise than treat them as realities. And most 
assuredly, in thus treating them, he did no more than what all men 
from the beginning of the world had done before him. Dr. Reid 
may have been the first to proclaim the law ; but most assuredly he 
did not make it, nor did his proclamation of it tend at all to its en- 
forcement, or add in the least to its practical authority—for this 
law of man’s primary beliefs is as old as the species, and has been 
most faithfully and implicitly acted upon throughout all its gene- 
rations. Kant, on the other hand, though he calls them judg- 
ments, yet treats them but as notions—for judgments though they 
be, the things judged of are no things at all, or but mere nothings 
in his estimation. As mere noumena, the mind is their only domi- 
cile ; and certainly if they were but notions or conceptions, we 
should, in studying or holding converse with them, keep within the 
mind as their proper and only home. But as they are beliefs, we 
must be permitted to go in quest of the things that are believed ; 
and then with some of them, at least, we shall find ourselves car- 
ried forth from the subjective region of the noumena within to the 
objective region of the phenomena around us. The beliefs have 
their occupancy in the former ; but the things believed have their 
occupancy, their locum standi, their verification and their being in 
the latter of these two regions. 

It is difficult, in few words, to make the leading principle of 
Kant intelligible to the reader who may not yet have studied him. 
But let us attempt this as briefly as we may. He assigns two 
fundamental sources for our knowledge—the senses and the un- 
derstanding. By the former, we receive impressions from the 
phenomena of the outer world, such, perhaps, as an inferior ani- 
mal receives who may have no higher faculty than the senses 
alone. By the latter we are enabled to think of these phenomena, 
and so to view them in certain lights, or according to certain 
relations, and hence to invest them with certain properties of 
which the inferior animals have no idea. In the performance of 
this office, it proceeds according to certain laws, termed by Kant 
Jorms of the understanding, whence issue its own primitive judg- 
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ments of the crude material that has been furnished by the senses ; 
which judgments are not derived from the experience, but are 
given forth by the understanding itself in virtue of the constitu- 
tion which inherently and originally belongs to it. It is by the 
senses that we receive our intuitions of outward objects. It is by 
the understanding that we receive our conceptions regarding them. 

But perhaps we cannot do better than present the reader with 
the following extract from Kant himself :— 


‘“‘ Of these two faculties, the one is not to be preferred to the other. 
Without the sensational faculty (/a sensibilité) no object would be given 
to us; without the understanding, none would be thought. The 
thoughts without material (without matter) are void. Intuitions with- 
out conceptions are blind. Therefore, it is altogether as necessary to 
make our conceptions sensible (that is, to apply them to the objects 
which intuition furnishes), as it is to make our intuitions intelligible 
(that is, to bring them under our conceptions), These two powers or 
capacities cannot exchange their functions. The understanding cannot 
seize intuitively on anything, and the senses cannot think anything. 
It is only from their union that cognition arises. But we must not 
confound their respective places, but ought, if we would abide in the 
truth, to distinguish them carefully.”—Critick of Pure Reason. 


Now, we are quite willing to acquiesce in this distinction. Let 
our senses be held as the organs by which we admit from without 
those phenomena that constitute the rude and unshaped material 
of our notions ; and let the understanding be held as the seat of the 
notions, or primitive judgments, as they are termed by Kant, and 
which he draws out into so many categories. But we are not 
willing to admit that these judgments or categories are altogether 
subjective, so as to have no counterpart realities in the outer 
world—or that they “never can be allowed to make good any 
kind of objective knowledge whatever,” (Morell, i., 215)—or, as 
Cousin expresses it in his account of the Kantian philosophy, that 
the intuitions of sense represent objects, but that the conceptions 
of the understanding represent nothing. Now, it is here where 
the pyrrhonism of Kant begins, and it is here that we would take 
our stand against him. Without the understanding, we might 
not have been able to form a notion of unity, the first of his cate- 
gories. But present me with a single object, as with the sole 
tree in a field, and I am just as sure of there being one tree there, 
and only one, as of there being a tree at all. Or let there be 
four trees, so as to exhibit a plurality—the second of his cate- 
gories—and I am just as sure of the objects being really four, 
though without the understanding I never could ‘have counted 
them, as the senses have made me sure of the objects themselves. 
Or let my attention be directed to a stone of enormous size and 
weight, and in which I am led by my understanding te conceive 
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both an accident and a substance—the seventh of his categories 
—I do more than conceive of these; I believe that’ outside of 
me there lies a body having the objective reality of great heavi- 
ness, and of a substratum withal ora matter that sustains this 
property and all’ the others which ‘belong to it. Or, lastly, and 
to make use of his own example, let ‘me fall in with the body of 
a murdered man, then, by his eighth category of cause and effect, 
the murder will instantly suggest the notion of 'a murderer. But 
it will do more than this.. It will as instantly and powerfully 
suggest the conviction of a murderer; and this causality, which 
he would represent as having no other locale than in the mind, 
or as being merely a law of human thought, we, and every man 
else on the face of the earth, believe as firmly as in our own ex- 
istence, to have had its locale in the outer world,—or, in other 
words, that the relation of cause and effect between these two 
objects, the murderer and the murdered, have had as sure place 
and fulfilment, not within us but without us, on the spot where 
the deed was perpetrated, as the objects themselves have. 

We are told by Cousin that the great reform of mental science 


in the eighteenth century, which began in Scotland, was after- 
wards taken up in Germany, and in the hands of Kant was 


mightily extended. But the truth is, that if Kant had made a 
fuller surrender of himself to our Scottish philosophy, it would 
have saved him from his worst and greatest error. Itis true 
that, in. partial concurrence with Dr. Reid, he did make surrender 
of that pyrrhonism which Hume and Berkeley had before planted 
in our organs of sense, these outworks, as it were, of the mental 
constitution. But it was only to carry with him this pyrrhonism 
entire to the citadel of the intellect, for its expulsion from whence 
anew battle must be fought—a battle to which both Morell, and 
even Cousin himself, give a somewhat uncertain sound. It is 
our confident persuasion that the full and conclusive victory can 
be effected in no other way than by calling in the aid of our 
common-sense philosophy, when all it will have to do is just to 
fight its old battle over again. It was the assertion of the faunda- 
mental laws of human belief which cleared away idealism from 
the region of the senses, and it is only the re-assertion of these 
that can clear it away from the higher region of the understand- 
ing. Meanwhile, a certain crude material of things which, though 
only termed phenomena, are admitted to be real, with a curious 
investiture of roperties and forms affirmed to be unreal—this is 
all which, at the hands of the Kantian philosophy, we have for a ° 
universe. 

But there is another distinction made between these two. The: 
sensational faculty, (/a sensibilité,) is viewed as altogether pas- 
sive; and this passiveness is termed its receptivity. It receives’ 
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its impressions from phenomena without ; and the representations 
given of these, called also intuitions, are held to be pure results 
of the manner in which it has been affected by the phenomena. 
Whereas the understanding is said to be a faculty of which the 
development is spontaneous. The one is deemed to be a capa- 
city, the other a power. If the former be a receiver, the latter is 
spoken of as a giver—“ as giving form and figure to the material 
furnished by sensation.” (Morell, i., 208.) Now we are quite 
willing to admit, that, while it is only by the intuitions of sense 
we come into converse with phenomena at all, we could not with- 
out the conceptions of the understanding apprehend the relations 
of the phenomena to each other, or the various forms and cate- 

ries which we attach to them. But we insist that when look- 
ing outward on any scene of contemplation, the relations and 
forms suggested by things within our view are something more 
than objects of conception. They are objects of belief—a belief, 
the acts of which have their standing-place in the mind, but the 
objects of which have their standing-place in the scene that is 
before us. The understanding is said to be a formal and regula- 
tive faculty. But we do not go forth to form and to regulate. 
The forms and regularities are previously there ; and the under- 
standing, so constituted as to have the power of recognising 
them, regards them as so many objective realities. This “ truth- 
organ within the human soul,” (Morell, ii., 508.) is just as little 
creative and as much receptive as are the organs of sense. It is 
true, that we can direct the understanding by our power of atten- 
tion, just as we can direct the eye by our power of looking. But 
the view taken by the one is as much a result from the state of 
things without as is the view impressed upon the other, and the 
beliefs to which it leads us stand as little in need of being verified 
by any logical or philosophical deduction whatever. It is of im- 
portance to guard and limit the expressions which the disciples 
and admirers of Kant are so apt to fall into. For example, the 
understanding is spoken of as being, in contradistinction to the 
senses, an active and constructive faculty ; and the constructions 
that have been attempted under this idea of it are among the 
worst extravagancies of German speculation. The will, too, has 
been vested with such a command over this constructive intel- 
lect, that in framing their schemes of a universe, it might well be 
said of Schelling and others—that they construct at pleasure. 
And even those of them who are not disposed to take any flight 
‘beyond the actual stable objective universe in which they find 
themselves, will still speak of it, not as being a gcodly and well- 
ordered system in itself, but rather as'a chaos of shapeless and 
crude phenomena, without form and void, which sa senses, 
these organs of the outer man, have gathered from this rude and 
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primitive outfield and got within their hold—thence to be taken 
up as raw material into the manufactory of the intellect, by whose 
powers and primitive judgments it is that they are put in order 
and elaborated into a sort of painting, or panorama, or phantas- 
magoria of their own making. 

But returning to Kant, as being a disciple at first of the Leib- 
nitzian-Wolfian school of philosophy, it is to be expected of his 
own philosophy that we might there discern the traces of his de- 
scent from his old and illustrious master. Every one knows the 
celebrated aphorism cited by Locke in a letter to Leibnitz,— 
“ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu ;” and of the no 
less celebrated addition which Leibnitz made to it, when, in his 
reply to the English philosopher, he returned it in this extended 
form,—“ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, nist 
intellectus ipse.” ‘There is much truth in the saying of Madame 
de Staél—“ From this principle is derived all that new philoso- 
phy which exercises so much influence over the mind of Ger- 
many.” But the question is, have they made a legitimate deri- 
vation from it ? 

What is true of the intellect being in the intellect, must be 
also true of all its contents. Let us grant that the primitive 
judgments of Kant form part of these contents; and our former 
question recurs, whether are these judgments but conceptions, or 
are they beliefs? It were a false psychology which should give a 
wrong deliverance upon this question. If they are really be- 
liefs, and yet are proceeded with as if they were only conceptions, 
this were a misunderstanding of the actual state of our mental 
phenomena. If but conceptions, then are they wholly subjective, 
nor can we find any valid outlet from these to things objective, 
or to an objective world, But if they are beliefs, then when viewed 
only as acts of belief are they subjective also. But the ques- 
tion remains—if beliefs, what are the objects of belief, what are 
the things believed? And should these things be external to the 
mind, or apart from the mind—then is there thus and at once 
opened up a ready channel from the subjective to the objective ; 
and on this consideration alone should we contend for the objec+ 
tive reality of unity, and plurality, and causation, and substance, 
nay, even. of space and time—all of which things Kant has 
doomed to perpetual imprisonment within the chambers of ‘the 
human intellect. The consideration now stated may be repudids 


ted as too plain, and all the more so, that it is couched in thé 
homely and common-sense phraseology of Dr. Reid. “Neveérthe- 
less, it is the very consideration on which tlie scepticism of his 
day was put to flight, and the reality of an external world was 
again admitted into the creed of philosophers; and as it was ‘of 
avail then in making valid the testimony of the senses, it should 
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‘be of equal avail now in making valid the testimony of the intel- 
lect. Phere seems no alternative between the admission of both 
‘and the rejection of both ; and if space, and time, and causation, 
and substance, and number, and the relations of quantity, merely 
because taken cognizance of by the mind in another way, are to 
be deprived of all objective reality, then we see not how the 
outward phenomena should be permitted to retain theirs ; or how 
a greater deference should be rendered to the voice of the senses 
than to the voice of the higher faculties. It does seem a marvel- 
lous inconsistency on the part of Kant, that he should thus have 
admitted a counterpart reality over against the impressions made 
upon the senses, and allowed of no such counterpart to the con- 
ceptions of the understanding. Had these been conceptions alone, 
we could have understood and have agreed with him ; but rank- 
ing, as they do, among our original and indestructible beliefs, we 
cannot but charge him with a scepticism in every way as invete- 
rate as has ever been exemplified in the history of human specu- 
lation. We might as thee the old and entire scepticism 
of David Hume ‘hack again—for certain it is that by some such 
grievous mismanagement in his demonstration as Cuvier has 
charged him with, has Kant both sanctioned and given rise to 
the worst excesses of those who followed in his train, 

But even Fichte himself, among the first and most distinguish- 
ed of these followers, will bear us out, in the principle at least of 
what we are contending for, even that there can be no belief 
without an object. In the transition which he made from his first 
to his second philosophy, the following is stated to have been the 
process of thought by which he arrived at it : 

« Allow that our free activity represents certain notions to itself, 
there must be, thought Fichte, something which is represented. Mere 
knowing can be nothing, unless there is something which is known; 
mere thinking can be nothing, unless there is something which is 
thought ; and mere perception can be nothing, unless there is some- 
thing which is perceived. To make our subjective activity in the act 
of knowing, perceiving, &c., the absolute, is to suppose that the only rea- 
lity in the universe is a perceiving which perceives nothing, a thinking 
which thinks nothing, a knowing which knows nothing.”—Vol. ii., p. 
93. 

After this we might well admit the principle of Leibnitz, that 
the intellect itself, with all its contents of course, is in the intel- 
lect. But if there are beliefs there, and the objects of these be- 
liefs be things out of the intellect, it is surely competent for us to 
entertain these things ; and, in obedience to our own mental con- 
stitution, whose prompt and powerful biddings should be heard, 
nay, and will be heard above all the voices of all the philosophers, 
it is alike competent for us to believe them. Let us then go forth 
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of the intellect, and hold our believing converse with the things 
outside, which Nature thus tells us to be so many realities. The 
transition from the subjective to the objective, is by a way open 
to all men, notwithstanding the manifold attempts of speculators 
to obstruct and to darken it. 

But on this subject we have met with nothing more satisfac- 
tory than the following pregnant sentences from M. Cousin, when 
defending himself against the attacks of Schelling, who is disdain- 
ful of psychology, and affirms that it cannot conduct to the know- 
ledge of real objects or to existences, for that this were steppin 
beyond its only province, the province of consciousness, andall whic 
is in the consciousness, is purely subjective. Cousin, on the other 
hand, holds that there is a faculty within us, by which we take 
direct knowledge of truth, and not only of necessary and univer- 
sal principles, but of real objects or existences; and, like other 
continental writers, he denominates this the faculty of reason. Let 
us acquiesce for the time being in this phraseology, and we shall 
understand the force of the questions which he puts to Schelling 
in the introduction to his History of Moral Philosophy: “ Is this 
faculty of reason less legitimate because it falls under the eye of 
consciousness? And who has demonstrated that consciousness 
not only looks upon that which it sees, but has the astonishing 
property of metamorphosing it by this its magical look, and so as 
to Impose upon it its own nature?” Again, “ Reason is not 
struck with impotency because it acts under the eye of conscious- 
ness. It does not for that change its nature. It does not lose the 
divine force which is in it, and the wings which have been given 
to it to attain to [the knowledge of] beings, and so rise even to 
Him from whom it emanates. Consciousness attests this magni- 
ficent development of reason—it does not, however, make the de- 
velopment, nor does it belong to it to alter the character thereof.” 
We do hope that our reader enters into these replies. Conscious- 
ness might depone to the fact, that there are certain knowing fa- 
culties in the mind; but it does not, therefore, usurp the office 
of these faculties, which surely, on the other hand, do not lose the 
we of doing their own work merely because consciousness is 
ooking on, or has set its eyes upon them. Or, turning back to 
the plain language of Dr. Reid, consciousness tells us of certain 
beliefs in the mind. But if we will only distinguish, like our own 
common-sense philosopher, between the acts of belief and the 
objects of belief, we should be at no loss to understand what it is 
that consciousness does in this matter, and what it is that is done 
by our other faculties. The act of belief is a subjective thing; 
and it is for the consciousness to take cognizance thereof, as this 
is the faculty which has to do with things subjective. The ob- 
ject of belief or thing believed may be out of the mind, and there- 
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fore an objective thing—and so taken cognizance of not directly 
by the consciousness, but left to be taken cognizance of by its 
own distinct and proper faculty. Consciousness is itself a know- 
ing faculty, and its office is to tell us what is in the mind; and 
therefore what the other knowing faculties of the mind are. But 
it deals not with the objects of these faculties—for then would the 
censure of Mr. Schelling hold good, that it was stepping beyond 
its province. It therefore deals not with the objects of these other 
faculties, but leaves the charge and cognizance of them respec- 
tively to the faculties themselves. We humbly think that had 
Morell, and even Cousin himself, at all times kept this distinc- 
tion in view, it would have saved certain misapprehensions or 
misstatements into which both of them have fallen. The above 
extracts, however, from Cousin, give the clearest possible view 
of the distinct provinces of consciousness and reason ; or, speaking 
more generally, of the distinction that obtains between the reflex 
view which consciousness takes of the faculties, and the direct 
working of the faculties themselves. 

After this we do not see where the difficulty lies of a transition 
from the subjective to the objective, or how it is that either Cousin 
or Morell should make such a work about it. If consciousness 
depone to a certain primary and original belief, what more have 
we to do than give ourselves up to it, and follow its guidance over 
that outer domain or department of truth which belongs to it? 
Or if consciousness depone to the existence and the workings of 
a certain faculty—call it reason or perception—what more have 
we to do than just to learn of that faculty the informations which 
it gives ?—authoritative informations they of course will be, and 
such as should carry the belief of the whole human race alon 
‘with them, seeing that they are dictated by the resistless om 
fundamental laws of the human understanding. Once that the 
way is opened up between a sound psychology and a sound on- 
tology, or rather between psychology and all the objective sciences, 
let us walk on that way with confident footstep, and not still be 
groping for it—not still be laying at the foundation, instead of 
going on unto perfection. But one or two extracts from Morell 
must be presented to the reader ere the conclusion can be fully 
made out that we want to impress upon him. 

In his Critique on James Mill, one of the ablest in the work, 
we have the following important passage :— 


‘“‘ Now we believe that a thorough analysis of the case shews, that 
reason has as much right to assure us of the nature and existence of 
being or substance, as perception has to assure us of the phenomena 
that we term qualities; that just in the same manner as we have an 
outward intuition of the one by the senses, so we have an inward intui- 
tion of the other by the reason, . The cognizance of attributes by per- 
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ception is as much a subjective process, as much a part of my inward 
consciousness, as is the cognizance of matter or substance by the 
reason; and if we deny the validity of the latter, there is no superior 
evidence why we should accept that of the former. As well may we, 
in fact, reject the quality itself as an objective phenomenon, as the 
substratum in which it adheres. We know the properties of the ex- 
ternal world, says our author, because we have sensations which con- 
vey them. But what are sensations except states of mind? If a state 
of mind termed sensation can give us the knowledge of properties, why 
may not a state of mind termed intuition or reason give us the know- 
ledge of substance? Reason has as much right to take us out of ourselves 
as perception, and if the one cannot assert objective validity, neither can the 
other. ‘There is no valid medium, therefore, as it seems to us, between 
complete subjective idealism, like that of Fichte, on the one side, and 
the admission of ontology as a proper branch of scientific investigation 
on the other.”—Vol. i., p. 328. 


The sentence marked by ourselves in italics forms with us an 
all-sufficient, and indeed the only refutation against the scepti- 
cism of Kant and his followers. It is identical with the refuta- 
tion of Dr. Reid against the scepticism of David Hume, and by 
which he vindicated, not the objective reality alone of sensible 
things, taken cognizance of by the faculty of perception, but of 
things intellectual, which are taken cognizance of by other and 
higher faculties. It is true that Reid had not learned to refer 
these latter judgments to the one faculty of reason, as Kant and 
Cousin do. But practically there is a full agreement between 
him and the latter of these two philosophers—although the former 
of them, in differing from Reid, and because misled by his own 
exclusive tendencies to the subjective, fell into a sad aberration, 
to the grievous and irreparable damage both of his own philo- 
sophy and that of those who succeeded him. The reader will 
not fail to observe, that while, in the above extract from Morell, 
he assigns to perception, as distinct from reason, the office of 
assuring us of the reality of phenomena, it would appear, from 
our brief extracts of Cousin, that with him it is the office of 
reason to assure us of all reality whatever. This, to the vast 
majority of British readers, is an unwonted application of the 
term, nor would they at once understand by “ reason” any other 
than the faculty of reasoning. But reason, by the new classifi- 
cation or new nomenclature, is now understood to be the facult 
of a direct and immediate apperception of existences, whether it 
be of our own existence, or that of things apart from ourselves. 
Reason, therefore, differs from reasoning, or “ la raison” from 
“ Je raisonnement.” 


But ere we proceed farther, we must present another extract 
from Morell, taken from his estimate of Dr. Reid ;— 
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» * We cannot but regard it, however, as unfortunate, that Reid should 
have framed his idea of mental philosophy so completely upon the 
model of the natural sciences, that he should have determined to con- 
fine it within the narrow limits of psychology, and attempt nothing 
beyond the mere classification of phenomena. ‘The psychological 
method, which he followed, we regard as excellent, nay, as the only 
true one, since it is absolutely necessary to determine the power and 
validity of the instrument by which all our knowledge is acquired, 
before we define what that knowledge is, and to what extent it can 
reach. But is it necessary to pause, when we have classified the 
various mental phenomena which every day’s experience gives us, and 
altogether interdict any further advancement? ‘True it is, that we 
are able to perceive nothing beyond phenomena, but are we on that 
account to neglect the deductions of reason, the loftiest of our facul- 
ties, when it would lead into the region of existence itself? Whether 
we will or not, we must allow some ontological conclusions, inasmuch 
as we cannot conceive of the attributes either of matter or mind with- 
out the notion of a substance in which they adhere. <As far as ex- 
perience goes, it would be quite sufficient to call a material object a 
cluster of qualities, or to denominate mind a combination of powers, 
but reason does not allow us to stop until we have added a substratum 
to which both qualities and powers belong. If all the pure and legiti- 
mate deductions of our reason are included in the idea of psychology, 
we are content to confine philosophy within its limits ; but if not, then 
we contend for a science of ontology, that has for its matter all that 
belongs to the essence of man, of the universe, and of God, viewing 
them as objective realities, whose existence we never could assume 
from the mere observation of phenomena, could never deduce by 
logical processes, but which we draw as the necessary conclusions of 
our higher reason. In this way we should be led into a loftier region 
of thought, to a kind of prima philosophia, where the sciences of mind, 
of matter, and of Deity, all unite in one.”—Vol. i., pp. 239, 240. 

The charge which he here prefers against the Scottish school, 
and which both Kant and Cousin had made before him, is re- 
peated in various other passages, as, when speaking of those who 
follow the psychological method, he says that “they give us, for 
the most part, a valid philosophy, but too often a shallow one.” 
Again—* Scotland, true to its principles of ‘common sense,’ has 
insisted on the validity of those ideas which appear to be the 
natural product of the human reason, and resisted every attempt 
to resolve them into sensational elements ; and Germany, boldly 
grappling with the deepest questions of ontology, has drawn a 
broad distinction between the phenomenal world, as viewed by 
the senses, and the real world, as comprehended by the intellect.” 
Lastly —“ The English and Scottish writers generally interdict 
the ontological branch of philosophy, as lying beyond the reach 
of our faculties. Intellectual science with them is confined, for 
the most part, to psychology, that is, to the analysis and classifi- 
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cation of our mental phenomena.” We beg that our readers will 
re-peruse both the paragraphs and the sentences that we have 
now taken from Morell, that they might better understand where- 
in it is that we agree, and wherein we differ with him, and not 
with him only, but with the continental philosophy in general, as 
contrasted with our own. 

First, then, we most cordially unite with Mr. Morell in affirm- 
ing the as great objective reality of those things which the reason 
ae cognizance of, as of those which are taken cognizance of by 
the senses. Let us take but one instance—the moon and the 
high water, both of which we do see. We believe in the objec- 
tive reality of both these phenomena ; but we believe, also, in the 
objective reality of that vinculum which we do not see, and which 
binds them together in the relation of cause and effect. We 
have read nothing more masterly or decisive than the utter over- 
throw by Cousin of the ated aeeaiaes of Kant. 

But, secondly, we do not agree with Mr. Morell in the cen- 
sure which he passes on the Scottish philosophers of mind, 
because that, after having demonstrated the objective reality of 
certain things that came under its judgment, they did not go out 
upon these things, in order to — on their nature and 
properties. Would he have had them, for example, after having 
vindicated the reality of a sensible and external world, would he 
have had them to enter on the respective walks of investigation 
whereof it is the theatre-—on chemistry, or natural history, or 
natural philosophy? Their own proper science makes no such 
requisitions as these, and as little does it call for a science of onto- 
logy at their hands. The study of the knowing faculties is alto- 
ae distinct from the study of the things to be known Ly 
them; and to complain of the mental hilosopher because he 
has not gone forth beyond the limits of his own domain, is just 
as irrational as to complain of him who has constructed a tele- 
scope, that he has not also constructed a treatise on astronomy. 
Our complaint of the Scottish savans and professors is exactly 
the reverse of that which our author has preferred against them 
—even that they mix up too much of psychology with the treat- 
ment of their respective sciences. We will not even exempt the 
chairs of logic and ethics, as generally conducted, from this 
condemnation ; for however cognate these sciences might be 
reckoned to the science of mind, it is one thing to tell what be 
its a and Jaws, and another to tell what be the prin- 
ciples and methods, whether of good reasoning or good morals. 
It is not that we undervalue mental science. So far from this, 
we would assign for it a separate chair, where might be ex- 
pounded the principles and processes of the human mind, and, 
amongst these, the fundamental laws of human belief—to which 
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laws the other professors might refer when thrown back upon 
them at such times as scepticism might choose to question the 
first principles of any of their sciences. When the informations 
of the telescope are questioned, we are necessitated to explain 
the properties and vindicate the power of the instrument—after 
which we look not to the telescope, but through it and from it to 
the planets ; and then we should never think of mixing up any 
demonstration of the eye and object. glasses of the telescope with 
our demonstration of the satellites and rings of Saturn. We, to 
this extent, keep the two subjects, or the two sciences of optics 
and astronomy, clear of each other; and it had been well if, to 
the same extent, the mental psychology had been kept clear of 
all those studies which, as directed to objects distinct from the 
mind, might be classed under the general appellation of the 
objective sciences. We as little think of the mind when engaged 
in the prosecution of any of these sciences, as the astronomer 
thinks of his telescope when looking through it on the pheno- 
mena of the heavens. The Scottish philosophers did well in con- 
fining themselves to their own proper and self-prescribed task, 
the description or demonstration of the human mind; and in 
stopping where they did, they evince a more enlightened discern- 
ment than our author, of the limits and landmarks which sepa- 
rate the various provinces in the territory of human thought. 
But Mr. Morell has no quarrel with them because they did 
not go forth upon any of the domains of physical science. His 
eharge against them is that they did not go forth on the science 
of ontology. Now if they were right in refraining from the 
former, we hold them pre-eminently right in not venturing one 
footstep upon the latter. We feel equally sure as our author of 
the existence of a substratum for both mind and matter, and by 
which their respective phenomena are sustained; but when he 
tells us of his as great certainty as to the nature of it, then we 
must frankly avow, that we have no more faith in an ontology 
grounded upon such a basis, than we have in the ontology, alto- 
ther monstrous though it be, of Schelling, whose intellectual 
intuition into the mysteries of being is just as worthy of our con- 
fidence, as is the reason of Kant, when coupled with the illegiti- 
mate extension to which it has been carried by his followers. 


But this review is lengthening on our hands. We are not 
getting fast enough on in this fragmental way of it. Our pre- 
scribed limits make it imperative that we should dwell no longer 
on the separate portions of the work before us. We must there- 
fore = instanter to the summing up—to the judgment, leav- 
ing the grounds of the judgment to be gathered by the readers 
of these volumes. At this rate we must omit for the present 
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most of what we at first contemplated, in the hope, however, 
of other opportunities. Meanwhile let us limit ourselves to such 
generalizations, as shall best enable us in briefest space to pro- 
nounce between our own home philosophy and that of the con- 
tinent. 

In what remains then, and before our final reckoning with 
Mr. Morell himself, we shall have chiefly to deal with the French 

hilosopher Cousin, whom indeed Mr. Morell may be said to 
lave constituted the arbiter amongst the various systems and 
speculations which are made to pass before us in his historical 
review. He could not have fixed on an abler or more accom- 
lished critic of all the by-gone philosophy in modern times. 
Varm from vur admiration of that masterly analysis by which, 
in his sixth lesson on the philosophy of Kant, he lays bare the 
turning-point on which this great thinker descends into the 
abyss of vom mort and also of his eloquent advocacy for the pre- 
rogatives of common sense, even as interpreted and acted on by 
the humblest of our species *—we feel it difficult to speak with 
all that freedom which still his own errors, as they appear to us, 
would require and justify. But to this we are encouraged by 
his own noble declaration, when to vindicate his treatment of 
Kant, he tells us that he shall ever prefer common sense to 
genius, and the general mind, or mind of the whole world, to that 
of any man whatever. 

Cousin, then, founder of the eclectic school in France, fully 
admits—nay, in his strictures on Kant, argues with the utmost 
ability and address, the distinction between what he terms the 
spontaneous and the reflex exercises of the human understanding. 
We have long been in the habit of recognising these under the 
title of the mind’s direct and reflex processes, and we shall con- 
tinue so to name them. Now as Fichte affirms in a previous 
extract, and as Cousin repeatedly affirms in the best and ablest 
of his passages, the direct is anterior to the reflex. In other 
words, the mind’s first and earliest converse is not with itself, 
but with things exterior to and apart from itself. Such is the 
order of nature, that invariably, in nature’s education of all 
spirits, the objective precedes the subjective. During the first 
years of its tuition in the school of nature, the life of the mind 
may be said to be a life of objectivity all over. It is wholl 
taken up with outward things; and it is when thus amined, 





* See his “ Lecons sur la Philosophie de Kant, 1844.”-—P. 150. This work is 
the fittest bridge-way of communication that we happen to know, for an ordinary 
British reader, to all which might heretofore have seemed obscure and inaccessi- 
ble to his eyes in the transcendentalism of Germany—clearing up in it all that is 
unintelligible, and thereby disarming it of all that is formidable—for even in the 
walks of high philosophy, as well as of superstition, will it often be found that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, 
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that almost all its primary beliefs are formed—its belief in the 
reality of space and time—its belief in the reality of sensible 
objects, and not only of material “cag but of the 
material substratum which upholds them—its belief in those 
likenesses, whether among objects or events, by which it is 
afterwards enabled to generalize them either into the classes 
of natural history or the laws of natural philosophy; and, to add 
no more, its belief in that pervading causality which binds 
together every event in nature with something prior that went 
before, with something posterior which comes after it. These 
beliefs are felt and familiar beliefs—are the universal inmates of 
every bosom; and took up their firm occupancy there, while the 
mind was exclusively employed in looking forth of itself among 
outward things, and long before it cast any inward regard on 
its own contents or its own processes. 

Let it not be imagined, from our representation of the matter, 
or from the view that we are now giving of the state of the case, 
let it not be imagined that we are lapsing into the sensationalism 
of Locke, or setting aside the primitive judgments of Kant. The 
child who has struck the table with its spoon, and elicited a 
noise, and then strikes again with a firm expectation of the same 
noise, is the subject alike of the sensation spoken of by the one 
philosopher, and of the judgment spoken of by the other. It has 
the experience of both; and in connexion with the first, or with 
the sensation, it believes in the reality of the spoon and of the 
table, and also of the noise; while, in virtue of the second, or of 
the judgment, it as firmly believes, that when it makes the like 
stroke as before, a like noise will ensue from it. In other words, 
it assigns the same outward and objective reality to the causation 
that it does to the visible objects, whether of sight or of hearing, 
wherewith it is occupied. And why is it that Kant should 
assign these things differently ? How comes he to believe in the 
reality of those phenomena which his senses tell him of, and not 
also to believe in the objective reality of that causation which 
binds them together, and which his judgment tells him of? Is 
it because the one is farther in than the other—the organs of 
these primitive judgments of his, than the organs either of sight 
or hearing—is it because of this, that he takes the report of 
the senses on things without, while he rejects all the informations 
of the understanding or the reason, save only on things subjec- 
tive and ideal, and wholly within the mind? This is too ridi- 
culous. Both are alike receptive of truth from without. Nature 
strongly teaches the same confident reliance on the testimony of 
the sentinels at the gate, and on that of the informants who fill 
the station of waiters in the inner chambers of the mind. And 
this appeal to the original and imprescriptible beiiefs of humanity 
forms our great, indeed our only, defence against the scepticism 
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of Berkeley, or Hume, or Kant, or in whatever form, at the 
hands of other philosophers, or other fashions of philosophy, it 
may afterwards assume. 

Now, it is on the strength of these very considerations, or the 
authority of our direct and primary judgments, and these given 
forth anterior to any reflex view that we take of them, that Cousin 
argues, with the most consummate ability and address, against 
the scepticism of Kant, when he denies the objective reality of 
space and time, and of his various categories of the understanding. 

ut there is still another consideration which, with all deference 
to his fine intelligence, we should like him to ponder well and to 
apply, and for which we crave a close attention from our readers. 
This priority of the direct to the reflex holds true, not only in 
respect to the different stages of human life—the childhood and 
youth of the understanding being chiefly taken up with things 
of objective contemplation, and not being till its manhood, when 
the taculty of consciousness is fully developed, that it can best 
take account of its own processes. But, over and above this, it 
were better for the mental analyst, even to his latest days, if, 
ere he entered on those reflex processes by which he is led to his 
various doctrines, and it may be discoveries, he were beforehand 
and frequently to describe (parcourir) or run over the direct 


rocesses which correspond to them. The truth is, that though 
it be only by looking inwardly, or looking back upon ourselves, 
that we take cognizance of our various beliefs, “hese beliefs must 
be formed, so as to exist, ere they can be recognised or reflected 
on. But on what — is it that they are formed? or how is 


the mind employed when these beliefs arise in it? Not, most 
certainly, in looking inwardly upon itself, save when it is making 
a study of its own processes; for in every other science but that 
of mind do the beliefs proper to them arise in the act of looking 
to and dwelling upon the subject-matter of these sciences. To 
get at our mathematical beliefs, we do not look inwardly to the 
mind, but outwardly to the diagrams of geometry, or to the 
signs, with their things signified, of the analytical calculus. For 
our experimental beliefs, at least in things material, we look out- 
wardly, and not inwardly. Even in logic, it is not by the study 
of any inscriptions on the tablet of our nature, that we settle the 
distinctions arent good and bad reasoning. And, to add no 
more, in theology, although the constitution of the mind, with its 
adaptation to the surrounding world, forms one of our most illus- 
trious evidences for a God, yet, if there be, as many contend, a 
direct apperception by us of the Supreme Creator, it were in the 
act of looking upwardly and objectively to Himself that we 
should seize upon it, and not by going in quest of it among the 
recesses of our own psychology. And yet this is the very quarter 
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in which Cousin tells us that he has found it. The following is 
an extract from one of Cousin’s works, as given by Morell : 

“¢Tt is by observation, (he remarks,) that within the penetralia of 
the consciousness, and at a depth to which Kant never descended, 
under the apparent relativeness and subjectivity of necessary prin- 
ciples, I have succeeded in seizing and analyzing the instantaneous, 
but veritable fact of the spontaneous apperception of truth,—an ap- 
perception which, not immediately reflecting itself, passes unperceived 
in the depths of the consciousness ; yet is the real basis of that, which 
later, under a logical form, and in the hands of reflection, becomes a 
necessary conception. All subjectivity and reflexivity expires in the 
spontaneity of apperception. But the primitive light is so pure, that 
it is unperceived ; it is the reflected light which strikes us, but often 
in doing so, sullies with its faithless lustre the purity of the former, 
Reason becomes subjective by its connexion with the free and volun- 
tary Me, which is the type of all subjectivity ; but in itself it is im- 
personal, it does not appertain any more to one than to another, it 
does not even appertain to humanity as a whole, its laws emanate 
only from itself.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 388-9. 

Now, this spontaneous apperception which Cousin sought 
after, and thinks that he has seized upon, he has sought for in 
the place where it is not to be found, till after it has been sensi- 
bly realized in the act of looking outward on the object of apper- 
ception. He looks for it, and imagines that he has got his first 
hold of it among the reflexions of the psychological tablet within ; 
whereas, if to be had at all, spontaneous as it is, it will be 
in the primary act of looking direct on the radiance that cometh 
from the object of contemplation without. And yet, by the 
same marvellous oversight, does his too faithful and imitative 
disciple follow up the above extract with this sentence : 

“ Such is the chief ground on which Cousin repels the latent scep- 
ticism of a too subjective philosophy, and such the method by which he 

roposes to place the lofty authority of reason, as an evidence for ob- 
Jrctive reality, upon an immoveable foundation.” 


This is the completest example of an intellectual cross-purpose 
on the part both of Mr. Cousin and Mr. Morell. that we ever 
happen to have met with. It is among the latencies of the sub- 
jective that they fancy to have found that evidence of an objec- 
tive reality which only beams upon us from the objects them- 
selves. It is the consciousness, looking inwardly, which places 
upon an immoveable foundation the lofty authority of the reason 
that looks outwardly. What becomes of the priority of the spon- 
taneous to the reflective amid these strangely conflicting affirma- 
tions? Cousin tells us of the primitive light being unperceived, 
while it is the reflective light which strikes us. This is the first 
and only instance we ever heard of, whether in things mental 
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or material, of the reflection being more powerful than the ra- 
diance. 

We think it is in some of his works he tells us, that we can- 
not know a thing without knowing that we know it. Even 
this position might well be questioned. Our knowledge of any 
object must surely be anterior to our knowledge of that know- 
ledge. The knowledge which is proximate to the object must 
surely come first, and the knowledge which is more remote from 
this object, as lying behind the other, must as surely come after- 
wards. Ere we know of a knowledge, that knowledge must 
exist, or have been already formed; and so when our conscious- 
ness takes cognizance of any belief regarding things apart from 
the mind, that belief must be anterior to the cognizance which 
consciousness takes of it, and, therefore, it is a belief generated 
by some other faculty, and not resting on the authority of con- 
sciousness at all. This tallies with the real history of the hu- 
man mind; for how often, and how long in childhood and youth, 
and prior to the full development of our consciousness, do we 
know without knowing that we know, without, at least, think- 
ing that we know, and most certainly without ever taking ac- 
count of our knowledge. But we shall insist no longer on the 
erroneousness of this position, yet cannot help remarking, that 
in the above extract from Cousin, there lies involved a position 
still more flagrantly erroneous. He, there, in effect tells us, 
that we might know of our knowing, what we do not yet know, 
He takes from psychology at first hand, that information which 
peychology can only give at second hand. It is the reason, by 
1is own confession, which is the first informant ; and yet its voice 
is unheard, till echoed back on the ear of the inner-man, from 
the recesses of the consciousness. He has made the primary 
and the secondary change places. It is his Cartesianism which, 
in this instance, has misled him; though it is strange, that he 
who has reasoned so admirably on the distinction between the 
spontaneous and the reflex, and the priority of the former, and 
has brought this to bear with such felicity and force on the 
scepticism of Kant, so as to achieve its entire overthrow—it is 
strange that he should have fallen into such an error. It is the 
pervading error of Morell. He, though perhaps himself unaware 
of it, is Cartesian all over. 

It is far otherwise with the primary beliefs of Dr. Reid. These 
are such, that on the moment of their being simply stated, they 
are read and recognised of all men—as belief in the reality of 
an external world, belief in the objects of our distinct remem- 
brance, belief in the constancy of nature. These beliefs an- 
nounce themselves to the consciousness, whereas, in the above 
instance, it is Mr. Cousin’s consciousness which tells him what to 
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believe. This faculty of consciousness, doubtless, has a distinct 
province of its own; but, so also have the faculties of perception, 
and memory, and judgment ; and the beliefs of these latter tacul- 
ties are just as immediate and original, as those of consciousness. 
It is the office of consciousness to take cognizance! of the beliefs 
which are formed in those provinces, distinct from its own; but 
it is not consciousness which forms them, . These’ beliefs! are 
formed and felt in the direct exercise of the faculties themselves ; 
and it is after this, not surely before this, that they become ' the 
subjects of a reflex cognizance by the consciousness,| Whether 
it be Dr. Reid’s perception of an external world, or Mr. Cousin’s 
apperception of a Deity, these must first be felt, and then. re- 
flected on... But Mr. Cousin reverses this process, The first dis- 
covery he makes of his said apperception is, in the act of search- 
ing among the recesses of his own psychology. With him the 
reflex comes first, and the direct afterwards. It speaks most’ in- 
auspiciously for this apperception of Cousin, that he has found 
his way to it by'an. utter reversal of the right working and order 
of the human. faculties. 

And, that Morell fully participates in this illusion of Cousin, 
nay, to a much greater extent than the master whom he loves 
to honour, is abundantly manifest throughout both his volumes, 
where he is constantly mixing up consciousness, and the facts of 
consciousness, as if this faculty had an integral and creative part 
to perform in them, with those beliefs of which it is only the re- 
membrancer and the registrar. He often forgets the wise de- 
liverance of Dr. Reid, that “ perception commends our belief 
upon its own authority,” and this anterior to, and apart from 
consciousness, the proper office of. which faculty, is not to origi- 
nate this belief, not even to ratify it, but simply to record it. 
“ And it were difficult,” says Dr. Reid, “ to give any reason for 
distrusting our other faculties, that will not reach consciousness 
itself.” e should have liked, if both Mr. Cousin and Mr. 
Morell had proceeded more on the views of our Scottish philoso- 
pher, in the estimate which he makes of Des Cartes. They would 
not have made his “ Cogito, ergo sum,” so much the starting- 
point of their mental philosophy. 

We might now penta why it is that both these philoso- 

hers make such a difficulty of effecting a passage from the 
subjective to the objective. ‘There was no such difficulty felt by 
Dr. Reid, for he laid as immediate a hold on the one as on the 
other, and had, therefore, no demand for a passage betwixt them. 
It is true that he described such a passage, nay, actually struck 
one out with his own hands—when in the act, and for the pur- 
pose of repelling scepticism, he made his appeal from perception 
to consciousness—not that the latter faculty: creates the beliefs of 
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the former, but only depones to them. But this movement of 
his was from the objective to the subjective, which, after having 
accomplished, he had no difficulty in finding his way back again. 
Not so with our two philosophers, who, not for the defence of a 
sound mental philosophy, but for the primary construction of 
one, make consciousness their point of departure, as Des Cartes 
did before them, and are thence groping for an outlet from the sub- 
jective to the objective—from their psychology to their ontology. 
And where do they think that they have found one ?—in a lofty 
region of transcendentalism, where, by the stepping-stone of an 
alleged, but withal, a most obscure and questionable appercep- 
tion,* they arrive at the immediate view of an objective God ; 
whence as from a summit, and by a sort of derivative process, 
they propose to effectuate their descent to the other doctrines, 
both of Natural Theology and Mental Science. Our outlet from 
the subjective to the objective, is differently placed from theirs,— 
on the platform of visible and created things, whence we make 
our way upward to God, among the realities of His own stable 
and existent universe. Theirs may be a more sublime, but ours, 
though a humbler, we hold to be a safer movement, and by a 
surer pathway. 

We have long thought that it might alleviate the mysterious- 
ness, nay, facilitate the study, of mental science, did we proceed 
more on a felicitous notion of Dr. Thomas Brown,—a philoso- 
pher of whom, now that we have named him, we have only time 
to say that both Cousin and Morell hold him in greatly too light 
estimation. He regards consciousness as but a brief act of the 
memory. And one does not see why we should not remember 
our mental states, our emotions for example, and distinguish 
between them—just as we remember our bodily feelings, so as to 
distinguish, for example, by memory alone, and after they have 
passed away, between the pain arising from a blow, or a puncture, 
or a burn, and thus also between the mental affections, such as 
those of fear, or grief, or joy, or gratitude. We are quite sure 
that such a view would mitigate the notion which many have, as 
if acquaintance with mind were a thing hopelessly beyond the 
reach of their acquirement. It enables us to dispose of the dif- 
ficulty alleged by Mr. Hume in the way of all mental or me- 
taphysical inquiries,—a difficulty so formidable in the eyes of M. 
Comte that he founds upon it an argument against the mental 
philosophy as a thing impossible or null,—even that the mind 
cannot think of two things at once, cannot, therefore, think at 
one and the same time of an object of contemplation without, and 





* And this, too, first discovered, not in the light of its own radiance, but in its 
shadowy reflection among the arcana of our inner nature, - , 
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the emotion which it awakens within: And thus, when it turns 
from the chject to the subject, from that whieh cansed the emo- 
tion to the emotion itself, the latter deprived of its needful. ali- 
ment, even the. presence of its counterpart object, vanishes -from 
the inner man, and so eludes every attempt to obtaim a view of 
it. ‘We cease to fear when we cease to think of that which makes 
us afraid, or to be angry when we cease to think of the provoca- 
tion. But though we cannot, on this account, immediately be- 
hold the emotion, we can remember it ; and, to make this remem- 
brance all the surer and more vivid, the mind can quickly alter- 
nate between the object and its emotion, so as to have the acts 
of memory as short and frequent as we will. This might be all 
the more necessary when examining our beliefs,than when examin- 
ing our emotions—seeing that our feeling of the former is greatly 
more faint and languid than of the latter; and this we conceive 
to be the actual procedure of our mental analysts when they 
investigate the phenomena or powers of the human understand- 
ing. ‘here is much less than most people imagine of what is 
called) a looking inwardly upon veneieine in the prosecution of 
these studies. Even in tlie philosophy of the Absolute—that most 
appalling and recondite of all themes toa merely British un- 
derstanding—it is the objective which precedes the subjective. 
In the controversy, for example, between Cousin and Sir W. 
Hamilton, whether the idea of the infinite be positive or nega- 
tive, the first thing which the mind does is, not to introvert or 
look inwardly, but, as it were, to heave itself outwardly on space, 
or upwardly to the immense and illimitable Deity; and then, 
with instant memory, to take cognizance of its own state while 
thus employed. Our author, too, ventures, though with becom- 
ing diffidence, on the theme which has set these two great thinkers 
at variance; and we gladly avail ourselyes of the opportunity to 

resent our readers with another very interesting specimen of 

is work. All the three, we have no doubt, looked far more 
objectively than subjectively, far more outward than inward, 
when making way to their respective deliverances on this crown- 
ing question of the German transcendentalism. 


‘“* Here we have three minds standing severally at the head of the 
respective philosophies. of Britain, France, and Germany, assuming 
each,a different hypothesis on this subject; while Kant, the Aristotle 
of the modern world, assumes a fourth. Under such circumstances he 
must be a bold thinker, who ventures to pronounce confidently upon 
the truth or error of any one of these opinions. Few, perhaps, in our 
own country would be inclined to side either with Kant or Schelling ; 
the great point of dispute is most likely to be between Sir W. Hamil- 
ton and M. Cousin, that is to say, whether the infinite, the absolute, 
the unconditioned, be really cognisable by the human reason, or 
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whether it be not ; whether our notion of it be positive, or whether it 
be only negative. And here we frecly confess, that we are not yet 
prepared fo combat, step by step, the weighty arguments by which 
the Scottish metaphysician seeks to establish the negative character 
of this great fundamental conception ; neither, on the other hand, are 
we prepared to admit his inference. We cannot divest our minds of 
the belief, that there is something positive in the glance which the human 
soul casts upon the world of eternity and infinity. Whether we rise 
to the contemplation of the Absolute through the medium of the true, 
the beautiful, or. the good, we cannot imagine that. our highest con- 
ceptions of these terminate in darkness, in a total negation of all 
knowledge. So far from this, there seem to be flashes of light, in- 
effable, it may be, but still real, which envelope the soul in a lustre 
all divine, when it catches glimpses of infinite truth, infinite beauty, and 
infinite excellence. The mind, instead of plunging into a total eclipse 
of all intellection, when it rises to this elevation, seems rather to be 
dazzled by a too great effulgence; yet still the light is real light, 
although, to any but the strongest vision, the effect may be to dlind 
rather than to illumine. It is not by negations that men are governed ; 
but it is before the idea of eternity and infinity that our fiercest 
humanity is softened and subdued. Until we are driven from this 
position by an irresistible evidence, we must still regard the notion 
of the infinite, the absolute, the eternal, as forming one of our funda- 
mental notions, and one which opens to us the highest field, both for 
our present meditation and our future prospects.”—Vol. ii., pp. 397, 
398, 


Now, it is precisely thus that we would test the alleged apper- 
ception of Cousin, and upon which it is that he claims for the 
human mind a faculty by which it can take an immediate view 
or cognizance of the Deity. We should certainly not seek for it 
in the place where he conceives that it was found by himself: 
in the deep interior of his own psychology. In the language of 
Scripture, we should lift up our souls unto God; and seek not 
into ourselves, but seek after Him if haply we might find Him. 
It is thus that we tried to accompany Schelling; and unable to 
see as he saw, cast, at a very early stage, his speculation away 
from us, long before his cosmogony was so far matured, as that 
it could be brought to the eden of natural philosophy, and 
be found by its experiments to be an illusion. The @ priori 
theology of Cousin os not yet been carried forward to such an 
issue, and we wait for the products of its felt or fancied inspira- 
tion. It is obvious, both of him and Mr. Morell, that, in virtue 
of this discovery, they feel as if on the eve of a great comin 
enlargement. Let them try ; but meanwhile, it is our own shrew 
imagination, that it is marvellously little they will make of it. 
But any theological argument which our space will leave room 
for, we should like to hold with Mr. Morell alone. We cannot, 
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however; take leave of Mr. Cousiri without rendering the hengp 
of our grateful admiration ‘to’ one who, ‘at this moment, holds the 
balance between ‘the two ‘philosophies of Germany and Scotland. 
It is true ‘that in his ‘theology he ‘is ‘altogether wrong; though, 
judging from’ the general spirit and drift of his speculations, we 
should ‘say’ of him, that he is not unhopefal.: But: what has 
earned for him our'peculiar esteem is his having so nobly asserted 
the prerogatives of common sense against the sceptical philosophy 
of ‘Kant. In ‘particular, liis manly, and ‘withal, most effectual 
defence of the reality of space and time, might well put to shame 
certain of our own savans, who; in compliance with this wretched 
jabber. of the school at Kénigsberg, now speak of both these ele- 
ments as having no valid significancy in themselves, but as being 
mere products of idealism, or forms of human thought. In the 
immediate successors of Kant we can easily forgive this extrava- 
gance, as Ficlite, of whom we should not have expected, for one 
moment, that the “coniinon sense” philosophy would ever lead 
him to give ‘up one iota of bis transcendentalism. | But although 
common sense was utterly powerless against it, yet upon one oc- 
casion it had nearly given way, when brought into serious con- 
flict with a not uncommon sensibility ;' for Fichte, as we were 
leased to find, though a metaphysician, and in the most abstract 
orm, so far proved himself to be a possessor of our own concrete 
humanity, as to fall in love. But circumstances forced him to 
quit for a season the lady of his affections ; and, when at the dis- 
tance of 300 miles, German miles too, he thus writes to her :— 
“ Again left'to myself, to my solitude, to my own thoughts, my 
soul flies directly to your presence. How is this? It is but 
three days since I have seen you, and I must often be: absent 
from you for'a longer period than that. Distance is but distance, 
and I am equally separated from you in Flaach or in Zurich. But 
how comes it that this absence has seemed to me longer than 
usual, that my heart longs more carnestly to be with you, that 1 
imagine I have not seen you for a week? Have I philosophized 
falsely of late about distance? Oh, that our feelings must still 
contradict the firmest conclusions of our reason!” Mr. Morell 
pe ie what he calls the ignoble application of ridicule to 
philosophy ; yet we should not be’ sorry if, with the possession of 
such tich materials for the exposure of that intellectual Quixot- 
ism‘into which so many dina’ in Germany and elsewhere are 
now rnnning wild, some one having the talents of Butler or 
Cervantes were to arise, and banish this grotesque and outrageous 
folly from thé face of the earth. 
‘Were it confined to Germany, we should have more toleration 
for it. ‘But it is now making ‘frequent inroad within our own 
borders; and we are grieved to find that Mr. Whewell expresses 
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himself as if carried by the prestige of the German philosophy 
and its: outlandish momenclature. ;,.We, are, not..even sure if Sir 
John Herschell be altogether freq from it. We shall exceedingly 
regret ifthe manly English sense of these great masters in phy- 
sical:scienceishall: ‘prove to have been in the least, vitiated by 
this.admixture from abroad. | In the face of their high, authority, 
we shall persist in regarding the whole of the intermediate space 
between durselves and the planet Uranus.as an, objective reality ; 
and when; we read of: this ..planet “ trembling, along the line of 
their analysis,” we shall look ‘still farther off, or still; more objec- 
tively, to the space that is beyond it, nay, and shall infer, with 
all confidence, that there must be a force outside which is disturb- 
ing its movements, We are persuaded that common sense pre- 
vailed, and their metaphysics were for a time forgotten, when, in 
the glorious discovery ot Le Verrier, they beheld the verification 
both of an objective space and an objective causality. 

Altogether it is. a wondrous exhibition, and proves most strik- 
ingly that high mental power is no guarantee against outrageous 
error, when one looks to the very opposite effects which the con- 
templation of space and time had on two such minds as those of 
Immanuel Kant and Dr. Samuel Clarke. The Jatter not only 
ascribed existence’ to these two elements, but an existence of 
a much higher character, than to the contingent,and variable 
objects which compose our universe—as self-existence, necessary 
existence, an existence of which it was not only impossible to 
conceive the opposite, but of which it was impossible that the 
opposite could be,—on which attributes it was, that. he reared his 
famous a priort arguments for. the being of a God. Kant, on 
the other hand, while he admitted the reality in some sort of a 
phenomenal world, made the very intensity of our belief in space 
and time his argument, not for going outward or objectively on 
the things believed, but for turning inward on the subjective 
mind, and viewed the fixed and ineradicable convictions which 
have been planted there in no other light than as the necessary 
laws or forms of human thought. Strange that in very propor- 
tion to the strength of our belief, must the object belieyed be 
all the more regarded as a nullity, or as having no other exist- 
ence than in a region of idealism. No one can question the 
transcendent force of intellect in Kant; but these aberrations of 
his remind us of the Scripture saying,—“ If the light that is in’ 
thee be darktiess, how great is that darkness!” Neither can we 
deny that both Kant and Samuel Clarke are men of far more gi- 
gantic stature than our own Dr. Reid, who, nevertheless, in yirtue 
of his calm, and sober, and reflective judgment, with no, higher 
pretensions than to the common sense which is. diffused among 
all men, had a clearer discernment than cither of them, both of 
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the laws ‘and limits of the human faculties. : It holds true: in 
the things of ‘science, as’ well as the things of' sacredness,’ that 
many things are hid from the wise and the prudent, which are 're- 
vealed unto babes. 

Yet Kant; as if sensible of his errors, by what Cousin terms a 
noble inconsistency (inconséquence) did much to repair them. 
For example, he conjured up the Practical Reason; that: by 
means, though it must be confessed, of a clumsy and ill-assorted 
apparatus; he might compensate for, or rectify the dangerous 
conclusions of the Pure Reason. And againy; as if to caution his 
successors against any wild excursion mto the regions of the 
imaginative and the ideal, do we meet with the following glo- 
rious passage, of which we know not whether most to admire the 
soundness of the lesson, or the exquisite beauty and appropriate- 
ness of the image which he employs for the enforcement of it. 
It is the rebuke which he pronounces on the impatience of rea- 
son; and the utter vanity of all its ambitious efforts, when it 
seeks across the limits of observational truth, or tries to expatiate 
beyond the domain of the “* Quid est.” They wholly misunder- 
stand Kant who think, because of his lofty and arduous specula- 
tions, that he undervalues the findings of man on the terra firma 
of our sertsible world. On the contrary, he avers with all stren- 
uousness, that human knowledge is bounded by experience. 


“ The reason,” he says, “ because of its reach and capacity, and 
misled by the evidences which it finds of its own power, can see no 
limits to its passion for knowledge. The buoyant dove, when, with 
free wing, it traverses the air of which it feels the resistance, might 
imagine that it would fly still better in the vacium beyond; and 
thus Plato forgets and looks slightingly on the sensible world, be- 
cause it imposes upon his reason such narrow limitations, and so he 
ventures himself on the wings of his ideas, into the empty space of 
the pure understanding. He has not remarked that, in spite of his 
efforts, he makes no progress, for he has no point of support on which 
to uphold him in his attempt to bear the understanding out of its na- 
tural place. Such is the common fatality of reason, when it enters 
on the walk of speculation: It first raises a superstructure as quickly 
as it can, but is much too late ere it takes the trouble of ascertaining 
whether the foundation of it be solid.”—Critick of Pure Reason. 


It is quite refreshing to meet with those places in Kant, where 
he emerges into the day-light of common sense, and speaks just 
like one of ourselves. When he makes his transition from the 
Pure tothe Practical Reason, he gives forth a Natural Theology 
most strikingly accordant in its main lessons and arguments with 
those which have been delivered for years to large and successive 
riunibers ‘of those youth in Scotland who are in training for the 
ministry of the gospel. And really, after reading the masterly 
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critieisms of Cousin upon hiscategories, andupon the arbitrary lines 
of demarcation which he has drawn between the reason, and the 
understanding, and the sensational faculty, onc is tempted; to 
put the interrogation—What, after all, in mental philosophy, 
of the useful and unquestionable, has. Kant said, which Dr. Reid 
did not say before him? 

It had been well if Kant had kept closer by Dr. Reid, and 
well too had the followers of Kant kept closer by their great 
master. But after having conducted them to the verge of ideal- 
ism, he in vain lifted his warning voice against their proceeding 
farther, else we should have been spared the extravagancies of 
Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel. We cannot now afford the 
room for a single sentence on any of their systems; but would 
single out that of Schelling for one brief remark on the out- 
rageous absurdity of the product, and yet notwithstanding, the 
honest enthusiasm of admiration felt even by the highest. minds 
for the marvellous talent, and withal, lofty, moral, and poetical 
bearing of the man. Morell speaks of him in the language of 
endearment ; and of his philosophical system, as that “ by which 
the name of Schelling is destined to go down the stream of time 
to the latest posterity.” Nothing can exceed the devout estima- 
tion in which he is held by Coleridge ; but the most remarkable 
homage ever rendered to him was by the French Institute, who 
sat in formal judgment upon his philosophy, and though they 
sanctioned the adverse deliverance of Mr. Willm, in his me- 
moir of Schelling, yet by their sustained attention to his Critique, 
and subsequent publication of it, gave ample evidence to the 
redeeming qualities of a speculation which sets all common 
sense at defiance, and bears so glaringly the character of utter 
wildness upon its forehead. Nevertheless, it is patiently reasoned 
out by the memorialist, most respectfully listened-to by the 
most illustrious body of savans in Europe, and at last pronounced 
upon in the following terms :— 


“ This doctrine is founded, 1. Upon an illusion. For it takes the 
process of ordinary generalization for an absolute law of reason ; and 
erects the principle at which gencralization stops, into the real and 
essential principle of things themselves. 

“2. Upon a paralogism. For it confounds the order of knowledge 

with the order of existence. 
_ 8. Upon an exaggeration. For it exaggerates the harmony which 
exists, or which we naturally affirm between our intelligence and 
reality, by making it an :dentity, and attributing to reason so absolute 
an authority, that every thing must be as it thinks, from the moment 
that it thinks it. 

* 4, Upon an hypothesis. For it is a gratuitous supposition to 
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all truth:in the reason, and thus to) equal reason with God.”— 
Oh. di, pp» 128-129.) NAA999Ue atib das Vik # ASIBOA9T 169i 

. We refuse ‘to admit the tabular scheme of Schelling into our 
pages, but will simply refer.to, it as given by Morell, yol. ii,, p. 
106.,. It virtually implies that: the power of thinking is. tanta- 
mount, tothe; power of creating, and thus, that man can think 
out a universe, down to the minutest and most complicated. or- 
ganisms of the animal and vegetable kingdom. It is the most 
characteristi¢ specimen we have met with of what the Germans 
eall a construction; and nothing serves more decisively to esta- 
blish the national differences of mind as well as manners than the 
simple fact of its unbounded popularity for a season, even among 
the highest ‘thinkers of one great country, and the earnest dis- 
cussion of it by the proudest intellects of another—while speak- 
ing generally, and collectively, we cannot fancy of the English 
understanding, though sublimed to the uttermost, as bestowing 
upon it the entertainment of one serious thought, so that a sum- 
mary rejection would. ensue on the very first aspect of it. We 
have, certainly no, wish that it should be otherwise ; and would 
rather that all the world should speak of us still, intellectually as 
well as geographically, as “ Britannos toto orbe divisos,” than that we 
should ever in the least give in to such monstrous idealism. Yet 


i 


there must be a charm in the German philosophy lying some- 
where else than in its truth, some other inspiration than in the 
articles ‘of its creed. The gyrations of the noble bird are gazed 
upon with delight and wonder; but when it gets beyond the 
limits of our sustaining atmosphere, it then, as Kant hath pre- 
dicted, is precipitated far out of sight, among the depths and re- 
cesses of a viewless infinity. 


But we have left far too little room for the special converse 
that we all along felt desirous of holding with Mr. Morell himself 
on the subject of theology. 

The extract already given by us in p. 294 of our Review, from 
Morell, vol. i., pp. 239, 240, is immediately followed up by the two 


paragraphs which we now present to the reader. 


‘« Instead, therefore, of entirely separating the investigation of mental 
from that of all other phenomena, we should here perceive their mutual 
relations, and learn to gaze upon the universe both of mind and matter 
as a whole, the one harmonious production of the Infinite Intelligence. 
In this view of the case we should contemplate man in his mysterious 
connexion with nature, and nature in its relation to humanity, while 
the last and crowning problem would be, to show how they both sub- 
sist in.God. » A:system embracing this sweep of investigation, might 
be’ termed’ philosophy in its highest sense. 
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‘Had Reid pointed out this'as the ultimate tendency of metaphy- 
sical research, we believe that his successors could have built upon such 
a foundation a noble superstructure of speculative philosophy; but 
having discouraged this attempt in the outset, his successors have for 
the most part trodden the path of mere observation, until the science 
which might soar to the very noblest efforts of the human intellect, 
and strive to solve the great problems of man, the universe, and their 
Creator, has dwindled down almost to puerility in the hands of some of 
its most recent advocates.” —Vol. i., p. 241. 


It is obvious that our author here contrasts the method in 
which Natural Theology has been presented by disciples of the 
Scottish school, since the days of Reid, with that more vigorous 
and productive method in which he thinks it ought to have been 
presented. Our reply at present must necessarily be a very brief 
one. 

The first and greatest argument, then, of our Natural Theology, 
is identical with that of Kant’s—the felt supremacy of con- 
science, which we have long deemed the most influential of all 
others for upholding the faith of a God throughout the world. 
It is true that we do not call it the Categorical Imperative, or 
place it under the head of the Practical Reason, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Pure Reason of the transcendental philosophy. It is 
substantially the same argument notwithstanding, and couched 
by us in surprisingly coincident language with that of Kant and 
his commentators,—as that a law implies a lawgiver, &e. It 
must be admitted, however, that we view it as an a posteriori argu- 
ment, by which we pass from the felt experience of a judge with- 
in the breast to the inference of a Judge above and over us, who 
planted it there, being at one in this respect with Bishop Butler, 
who, as from the regulator in a watch he would infer not only a 
maker for it but that his purpose in so making it was that it 
should move regularly,—so from the conscience in a man did he 
infer the design, and of course a Designer, that man should walk 
conscientiously. This argument, too, we bring to bear, even as 
Kant did, on the soul’s immortality—along with a second argu- 
ment, which he also employs, grounded on the boundless aspira- 
tions and capacities of the human spirit, seeing that it were a 
violent anomaly, as being an exception to the universal law of 
adaptation which runs throughout nature, if creatures, endowed 
as we are, were not provided with a state of conscious existence 





* In truth, we could not do full justice to the theme, but in a separate ar‘icie, at 
least half as long as the present one, on “ The Scottish Natural Theology,’”’ to be 
afterwards followed up by another, where, with express reference to Straus: «nd to 
German Rationalism in general, we should like to give forth our views ou “ The 
Christian Theology of Scotland.” 
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oni the other side of death; in which: to expatiate: | Such, in its 
thain features, is: the Natural Theology of Kant; and: such! we 
add,-is the Natural Theology of Scotland, in: which; ‘after all, 
Kant felt himself obliged to take refuge, when, as if by # coms 
sone of errors, he conjured up what he calls the Practital 
on, to. repair the mischief, or rather the else irretrievable ruin 
which his Pure Reason had inflicted on the cause of Theism. 

And here we cannot but remark the vast superiority, as it 
seems to us, of the argument from conscience, to the Cartesian 
argument for a God, even though advoeated by Cousin, and on 
the ground too of its being an argument that can be felt and re- 
cognised by all men. This last and most precious characteristic 
we have ever régarded ‘as being, par excellence, the property of 
the argument from conscience, this universal attribute of ht- 
manity ; but that the other, or argument from contrast, had no 
pretensions to it. This latter argument proceeds on the postulate 
that each idéa of the human mind suggests its opposite—zs thie 
finite suggestive of the infinite, the conditioned of the absolute, 
the imperfect of the perfect; and that thus every human being, 
conscious as he must be of his own limited and imperfect nature, 
is led, by a necessary Jaw of human thought, to the conception 
of an infinite and all-perfect God: We confess of this argu- 
ment,—with its additional draught upon us; that the very con- 
ception of such a Being is, in itself; the conclusive evidence of 
His reality;—we to confess to the very slight impression which it 
makes upon our understanding. Least of all can we imagine 
that it should have any prevalent or practical effect throughout 
the species at leritoxsditih this though enforced by all the talent 
and eloqtience of Cousin, along with an inimitable gracefulness 
of illustration, when he pictures forth in some exquisite sen- 
tenees a religious pehsdnt, strongly reminding us of Cowper's 
aged fernale im humble but happy life, with just and elevated 
faith in the God of the whole universe, though herself “ never 
heard of half a mile from home.” 

But there is a second great branch of argument in Natural 
Pheology, which, though of far less powerful effect than the 
former on human consciences, and so far less powerful as an effi- 
cient either of religious feelings or religious convictions in the 
world, is the one on which, at present, we have most to say—it 
being that on which we hold an adjustment with Mr. Morell to 
be most urgently called for. We mean the argument for a God, 
as based on the phenomena and dispositions of the material 
world. ‘This argumeiit stands in somewhat the same relation to 
the former, that the External do to the Internal Evidences of 
Christianity—the — of the one lying in the credibility of 
those alleged miracles by which inroad was made on the regu« 
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larities. of nature, and of the other or greatly more influential 
in’ the universal manifestation ‘which the subject-matter of 
Christianity' is fitted to make ‘of itself to the: consciences of 
men, and always will make when these consciences ‘are earnest 
and alivé to! the realities of the question. We cat pursue no 
farther’ at present this general analogy between the Natural and 
the Christian Theology—only adverting to their common resem- 
blance, in that each has one argument by which to obtain a 
hold on the faith of humanity at large; and another, more ap- 
propriate to scientific men, and which, if not powerful enough to 
propitiate their attention to the theme, is at least powerful and 
strong enough to condemn their summary rejection of it. 

But a disciple of the German philosophy should, as much as 
possible, be spoken with in his own language. “ Every event 
as a cause.” This we readily concede to Kant; the great 

master of that philosophy; nor do we have any quarrel either 
with the substance or nomenclature of what he tells us, when 
he says that the words now enunciated form a synthetic propo- 
sition a priort.: But while it is a priori that all men believe in a 
cause for every event, it is only by observation a posteriori that 
they come to what the cause particularly is—though, after 
this, and by a suggestion a@ priori, they always look for the same 
effects from the same causes, as well as infer the same causes 
from the same effects; All men have an original confidence in 
the stability of Nature’s successions; but it is the office of expe- 
rience to find out what the terms of the succession are—which, 
when once found out, enable us to say of many a specifie event 
what the cause of it actually and specifically is; as, that heat is 
the cause of “xpansion, impulse of motion, injury of resentment, 
and so of all other ascertained sequences both in the outer 
world of phenomena and the inner world of sentiment and feel- 
ing. ‘These latter propositions, however, belong to a different 
class from the one that has just been defined by us: They are 
the synthetic propositions a posteriori of Kant. 

Even M. Comte himself would allow of such eausal succes- 
sions within the domain of his own positive philosophy; or, if 
he would object to their being viewed as causal, he would at 
least allow of such a regularity in the order of succession, ‘as, 
that from the prior term of a sequence; one might legitimately 
anticipate its wonted posterior, or from the posterior might infer 
the prior term that had gone before it. And he is quite right 
when he makes no difference in this respect between the pheno- 
mena of human life or conduct, on the one hand, and the pheno- 
mena of inert matter, upon the other—insomuch, that in either 
of these departments alike, he would, from certain given ante~ 
cedents, anticipate the same results, or; from certain given re~ 
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sults, would. infer,.,the same, antecedents. For example, should 
he witness; the putting. together of any im og crane 
as ai watoh,.,,under prone of construction by hantls, 
where part-wis added, and adapted, to, part, and’ all’ at letigth'to 
the:effect, of avery obyious utility, ‘he would have ‘tio difficulty, 
when he next,5aw,a, watch, ;to, infer a watchmaker—ani ‘artificer 
of adequate. skill and, power for tho production! of stich al ‘inet 
chanism. There is nothing in his antipathy to thé doctrine éf 
final eauses which would, at, all embarrass or restrndy Min tin 
such a condlusion-—arguing, as he would in any other case of an 
observed succession, from the consequent, a watch, to the ante- 
cedent watchmaker from, whom it had sprung. Nay, though he 
had never seen a;watch made, he might still; and with all‘ confi- 
dence, haye inferred the, watchmaker—and this on the strenpth 
of his, general observation of the way in which such things are 
originated : And, so, though, it may be never present at the ma- 
nufactune of a, coach, or a ship, or a house, or a gin, or a steatn- 
engine; he would still most rightfully conclude, and on the basis 
of a sufficient experience, that a designing mind and a designer's 
hand had to do, with, all these fabrications. 

Now, this very conclusion, against which a disciple of Comte 
would not except, in reasoning on the origin of a human or artifi- 
cial: mechanism, ;a. disciple of the Scottish school would regard 
as equally Jegitimate,.and right when reasoning on tlie first 
origin of any natural mechanism. yet there be but a beneficial 
laaelion of parts, and he. would infer that the hand ofa 
designer ;had, been there—and with an evidence all the more 
intense in proportion tothe number of parts or of independent 
conditions which entered into the combination. This we hold to 
be the great, a@ postertort argument which external and visible 
nature contributes to the evidence for a God—grounded not on 
the existence, and not even essentially on the laws, but mainly 
and in chief strength,on the dispositions of matter, and from 
which we infer, that the present economy of things, with its 
goodly arrangements—its endless variety of manifold, yet all 
most beneficial adaptations—arose from the fiat of a powerful 
and presiding intelligence, who willed it into being. 

e hold, ‘that this argument has been greatly rectified and 
improved, and, put, into form, since the days of Dr. Reid. It 
wasia mighty; disencumbrance for it to ee all the obscure 
and unsatisfactory, metaphysics which the English theists, at the 
beginning .of the last century, grounded on the mere existence 
of matter-—reasoning, from its entity alone to the entity of spirit, 
and fancying that on this. simple step they had found their way 
to the great anterior cause which gave birth to all things. It 
was a further concentration of strength to forbear the question 
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of its. ternity sand instead of ‘réquititig a 'conittiencement’ for 
the, substratum of the universe, to be’ satisfied, for all the pur- 
poses of an effective demonstration, with a coitmencement for its 
now, subsisting economy. It was even a better intellectual tactics, 
—a, retirement from the outwarks’ to’ the ‘citadel of our! argu- 
ment—when, quitting for'a time the consideration of its Jaws, 
we, made our single appeal to the dispositions of matter, and so 
could wield the very argument by which we reason! from a pro- 
duction of human art to a human artificer, who’ endows not 
matter with its properties, but only puts his materials'into order 
and form. The recent discoveries in geology have not only east 
a wondrous illustration ‘on’ this argument, bat serve inighitily to 
confirm it, It is when new systems emerge from ‘the wreck: of 
old ones, and from the ruins ofa former catastrophe there is 
built up.another modern habitation, and peopled with new races 
both. of animals and vegetables—it is then that'we demand the 
interposal of a God, Whence did these new wenera and) species 
come into being? Nature gives no reply to this questions and, 
though ransacked throughout all her magazines, the secret of 
these, actual and present, and altogether new organisms, is: no- 
where to be found. These two doctrines, the all but universal 
faith of naturalists, that there is no spontaneous’ generation, and 
no transmutation of the species, are two denials in fact, of’ na- 
ture’s, sufficiency. for the origination of our raves, and shut us up 
unto the faith of Nature’s God. It places our argument on firm 
vantage-ground to say, that were all the arrangements of ‘our 
existing Natural History destroyed, all the known forces of our 
existing Natural Philosophy could not replace them. 

We are aware of the altogether contemptuous regard which 
transcendentalism casts upon these things. Its natural habitat 
is aloft, whence it looks down with utter indifference and scorn on 
all that takes place in our lower world—whether on the geology 
so visibly pourtrayed before our eyes on the face of the globe ; 
or on the theology that would deign to read its characters, and 
bestow so much as one thought upon its movements. We can 
therefore scarcely expect even a Shes from it, when we tell 
of our own satisfaction in the overthrow of an atheistical sophism 
which threatened at one time the integrity of the @ posteriori 
argument, and so put the whole of our Scottish school on their 
expedients for the defence of it. The trath is, that Hume’s 
argument, grounded on his allegation that the world is a singular 
effect, always seemed to the metaphysicians of ‘this country the 
most formidable, or most difficult to deal with, of any that had 
ever been framed on the side of Atheism—insomuch that: both 
Reid and Stewart betook themsélves ‘to the’ very questionable 
expedient of inventing a new principle for'the purpose of neu- 
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tralizing it, It.is only of date that this sophistry, once'so per- 
plexing, and so inadequately met, has been effectually disposed 
of in another way and the Natural Theology of Scotland,’ re- 
presented by our author as dwindling into puerility, now stands 
firm. on the basis of ‘vindicated .experience—alike safe ‘from 
the attack. of its deadliest enemy, and independent of the frail 
supports that) weve rendered by friends in those days of its 
vaunted manhood. 

We expect no sympathy with this vindication at the hands of 
the transeendentalists. The very name of experience will repel 
them; nay, create the keenest repugnance in the hearts of those 
who haye vastly greater value for the constructions and excogi- 
tations of a German system, than for all which the industry of 
man can find, or his eye can observe, in the actual constructions 
of God’s own universe. 

We confess that our chief value for the experimental argu- 
ment, is because of its special adaptation to the habitude of those 
minds which are disciplined in the methods and investigations of 
Physical Science. For the evidence of theology, whether Natural 
or Revealed, like the reasoning of Christianity’s greatest apostle, 
has init something for all men.* It is an evidence which can 
be carried even within the domain of what Comte terms his posi- 
tive philosophy, and can there challenge from the sight of the 
world his belief in a world-maker, for the same principle on 
which from the sight of a watch he himself would believe in a 
watch-maker. But this is a quarter in which the metaphy- 
sicians ef the continent, and Morell among the number, (Morell, 
i., 481-485,) will tell hima that no evidence for a God is to be 
found—-not at least, till the glorious spectacle of Nature, teeming 
to common eyes with all the indices of design and order, shall 
somehow have been transformed and sublimated into one of their 
own speculations. Meanwhile these speculations so conflict and 
alternate with each other—so float and disappear at turns in the 
whirlpool.of debate—so pass onward from hand to hand in suc- 
cessive and ever-shifting transmutations, from the transcenden- 
talism of Kant to the idealism of Fichte, and thence to the still 
loftier empyrealism of Schelling, and thence to the mysticism of 
Jacobi, and thence to the nihilism of Hegel—that no wonder if 
the poor man bewildered and lost in the turmoil of a thousand 
controversies, and utterly in despair for aught like settlement or 
repose, should have been tempted to cast the whole theme, with 
its.corollavies or cognate doctrines of an immaterial spirit and 
supernal God, away from him. One cannot say in how far these 
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men gre not. responsible for the atheism of the boldest, and.one 
of the most, powerful thinkers whom France has to boast of. 

But we confess to. a still,deeper melancholy.in our view of 
Humboldt—a feeling in which our: author seems to share, and 
this because of the utter destitution of all reference to the Creator 
in his last work entitled Kosmos; or if he do advert to a first 
cause, it is to.a primordial necessity, and not to the living Ged, 
On reading his treatise some months previous to the. appearance 
of Morell’s book, we could not help being struck with the total 
absence of any allusion to the world’s Author; but what we felt 
as most instructive of all, was his own explanation or apology for 
the want of it— the wholly objective tendency of ms disposi- 
tion.” From other passages which could be cited, it is too ob- 
vious that he looks,on the theology of his subject as placed at a 
distance well-nigh impassable from the subject itself,—as be- 
longing to a “ higher class of ideas’—as involving him in * the 
mysterious unresolyable problem of origin” or “ the obscure 
commencement of the history of origination’—as requiring the 
consideration of “ abstract principles, having their foundation in 
pure reason only ;” and upon all which he declines aspiring “ to 
the perilous elevation of a purely rational science of nature,’ or 
adventuring on “ those depths of a purely speculative philo- 
sophy.” Altogether, the impression on Humboldt’s mind must 
be that theology is wrapt in transcendentalism; and that he 
must traverse the mighty gulf of separation between the objec- 
tive and the subjective ere he can come into.contact with it. 
Now, in point of fact, if he do not need to make this transition 
in passing from the view of a coach to the inference of a coach- 
maker, he as little needs to make it in passing from the 
view of those new organisms which each new and succes- 
sive formation in geology presents to his notice, to the infer- 
ence of a designing Intelligence who called them into being, 
It is true that we cannot make either the one inference or the 
other, without one of Kant’s primitive judgments coming into 
play. But the judgment comes spontaneously; and in the act 
of forming it there is no necessity for lifting one’s eyes from the 
outward object of contemplation: But herein lies the subtle 
illusion which operates both on Humboldt’s imagination, and on 
that of the metaphysicians themselves who have done so much 
to pervert the mind of Germany. _ He counts it not enough that 
the primitive or proximate judgment has been evoked, which of 
itself though but one step is a sufficient introduction to the 
theology of the subject ; but that over and above this, he must 
entertain Kant’s judgment of this judgment, or his own reflex 
judgment thereupon. Now this following up of the direct by 
the reflex process is wholly uncalled for, but such is the con- 
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stant subjective habit of these singular people; and it is this 
which explains, while it vindicates the saying of Goethe in re- 
gard to his own countrymen, “that the Germans have the gift 
of rendering the sciences inaccessible.” It is a cruel result 
when naan is thus made inaccessible. All look back with 
generous and just’ indignation to the decretals of that ecclesias- 
tical council which compelled Galileo to renounce the true philo- 
sophy. We have scarcely less patience for those decretals of 
the metaphysical school, which, acting with the spell of its autho- 
rity on such a mind as that of Humboldt, should have deceived 
him into the notion that the true theology is beyond the reach 
of his attainment; or that he stands hopelessly and for ever de- 
barred from the apprehension of that God over the glories of 
whose creation he so Juxuriates, and this because Nature has with- 
held from him all talent and all tendency for the subjective ! 
There is here a grievous misdirection of the view from that 
place where lies the main strength of our argument and of our 
cause—a misdirection into which Mr. Morell has himself fallen. 
For example, our inference from the beneficial collocations of 
matter to the wisdom of Him who ordained them, is of far too 
plain and puerile a character to be at all worthy of his entertain- 
ment. And what else would he substitute in its place? How is 
it that he would have us take flight from this humble path of 
observation, and “soar to the very noblest efforts of the human 
intellect, and strive to solve the great problems of man, the uni- 
verse, and their Creator?” Not, it would appear, from aught in 
the character and properties of man, but from the essence of man ; 
and not from the dispositions of the universe, but from what be- 
longs to the essence of the universe; and not from the attributes 
of God, as evinced by His works or in His ways, but still 
from the essence of God. We have really been making it a 
formal and express effort, to ascertain the starting point of his 
ontology, or “ Toftier region of thought,” over which he longs to 
expatiate, and to scale the heights of the Prima Philosophia ; 
and all that we can find, all that he himself alleges, is but these 
three substrata to come and go upon. Now though by a funda- 
mental law of the human understanding we believe in a sub- 
stratum for the Deity, a substratum for man, a substratum for 
the universe, we cannot, for our lives, imagine what more we 
know of them than that barely they exist; nor how it is that 
these three bare entities can be turned, like geometrical defini- 
tions, into the germs of reasoning and endless discovery. We 
fear that they will be of as little avail for progress as the abstract 
ideas of Plato. However we again say let him try ; but would 
farther bid our aspiring young philosopher “ remember Kant’s 
dove,” a saying as brief and sententious, and which it.were whole- 
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some .and well should, it. become as: memorable, as: “remember 
Lot’s wife’; \We should like thatourisanguineand adventurous 
author had it) inwoven on the:phylactery of his garment, even ‘as 
itiought to,be,on'every German toga, and: insembed ‘on the:-por- 
tico, of every, German university, It might restrain many an 
Ixionic flight; whereof it-is eertain:that ‘hitherto the monuments 
or memorials have been. far less durable than a pillar of salt—~a 
wreath of attenuated vapour; too: impalpable for :vision: But it 
is too obvious: of. Mr. Morell, that he has caught: the: infection, 
and that he would fain take wing above the terra: firma of: ex- 
perience, nay, beyond the limits of ‘its encompassing atinosphere. 
Ve do hope that he will not-venture.too far.. There:is:mueh of 

what is good in. him; nor:are we without ‘the expectation’ that, 
like the ind of. Noah, we shall soon have to welcome him back 
again to the ark of safety—to the common-sense philosophy and 
puerile theology of Scotland. re 

And here, for one moment, we would. address ouiselves to the 
seriousness of Mr, Morell, ‘That theology of which at present 
he has such fond imaginings, , is after all but a theology ‘in 
prospect. . Those inward mysteries of which he speaks, themys- 
teries.of being, and to which he looks so wistfully, with the view 
of seizing on them, have not yet come within his grasp. And 
yet he tells us that Natural Theology is the basis of the Revealed, 
or the basis. of Christianity. Which, then, of the natural theo- 
logies is it that he means? Is it the Natural Theology which has 
been already realized, and of which he tells us that ‘it is com- 
paratively worthless? Or is it the Natural Theology still in re- 
serve, and for the completion of which he is now loolang forward 
to the spiritual philosophy of Paris’s Eclectic School? Mean- 
while, what are we to he with our Christianity? Must we keep 
it in abeyance, as being a superstructure without a foundation, 
till the great master whom he most reveres shall have given full 
proof of the inspiration which he claims, and of which he affirms, 
that it and no other was the inspiration either of prophets in the 
Old, or apostles in the New Testament ? 

Had it not been for the danger which lies along the confines 
of Mr. Morell’s speculations, (undesigned by himself, we have no 
doubt) we rs not have meddled with him, But there isa 
full call to interpose when the author of a book so fitted to fasci- 
nate, and when wrong to mislead, tells the numerous youth of 
our colleges that hitherto they have only been dealing with super- 
ficialities, and have never vet found so much as a door of entry 
into the recesses and profundities of his inner world. Let them 
be assured, nevertheless, that with the voice of that conscience 
which speaks so powerfully in. all bosoms, and those glories of a 
universe patent to every eye, and which shine so palpably around 
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them ; and lect them further be assured, that in the Bible, that 
wondrous monument of past ages, with its firm authentic place 
in history, and its telling power on men’s hearts—though un- 
skilled to the end of their days in the idealism of Germany, and 
in all its categories—let them be nevertheless assured, in the 
possession of vouchers so ample as these, that both their Natural 
and their Christian theology are safe. 

But, in good truth, he is egregiously wrong, when he speaks 
of Natural Theology being the basis of Christianity, in the same 
way that the foundation to a house is of its superstructure, or a 
premise in argument is of its conclusion, He utterly mistakes 
the law and nature of this succession. It is true that Natural 
Theology comes before Christianity, not syllogistically, however, 
but historically, not in the order of demonstration, but in the 
order of human sentiment and feeling. The one precedes the 
other just as the sufferings and anxieties of distress precede the 
inquiry after relief, and then the actual finding of its efficacy. 
It is not, however, the felt disease which points to the remedy ; but 
the remedy is offered to the disease, and gives in itself the proof 
of its own virtues to all who make use of it. In plainer language, 
the matter proceeds thus: The theology of nature is the theo- 
logy of conscience; and conscience tells every possessor of it, if 
not the certainty, at least the probability of a God. And this 
probability is enough to set men agoing ; for, as Butler says with 
deep and eminently practical sagacity, probability is the guide of 
life. And so the sense of moral deficiency, the unfailing sense of 
every earnest spirit, will, without any nice argumentative compu- 
tation, suggest the instant feeling of at least a probable guilt, a 
probable God, and a probable vengeance at His hands,—enough 
to set the whole machinery of human interests, and fears, and dis- 

uietudes, into busy operation. It is in the midst of such agita- 
tions and doings that Christianity offers itself to the notice of an 
inquirer; and for the tens or twenties who may seek after its 
literary and historical evidence, there will at least be thousands 
who fasten their intent regards upon its subject-matter ; and who, 
as the fruit of their moral earnestness and prayers, will be made 
to behold its divine adaptation to the exigencies of their state, 
and so to close with it on the strength of those credentials which 
are properly and independently its own. At the earlier stage of 
this deeply interesting process, this moral history of the spirit, 
we can figure to ourselves the peasant so beautifully sketched by 
Cousin, but at length transformed at a later stage, the stage of 
her confirmed Christianity, into the peasant of Cowper—the 
subject of an inspiration different from that of our French philo- 
rors but which we are not unhopeful, and pray God that he 
may yet experience, when the Bible, making known to him its 
marvellous revelations into the psychology of our nature, will 
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draw from him the acknowledgment that verily this book tells us 
all which is in our hearts, and verily God is in it of a truth.* 

The most grievously wrong passage of our author’s work, and 
by which he unknowingly has given the greatest pain to many of 
his readers, is his Critique on Dr. Abercromby—a man of far 
higher and holier aim than to create for himself a name in philo- 
sophy; and whose writings, by which though dead he yet speak- 
eth, better than all Greek and all Roman fame, are of a character 
so pure and heavenly, and withal so humble, that the ashes of 
their truly estimable author, undisturbed by the hand of rude 
and unsparing violence, should have been suffered to repose in 
peace. 

And though less in fault, he is scarcely less in error, when he 
fastens the charge of mysticism on Dr. Wardlaw, one of the 
clearest and most logical writers in our day. The mistake into 
which he falls here is somewhat analogous to that which he com- 
mits when speaking of Natural Theology as the basisof Christianity, 
and only requires to be met by an analogous rectification. It 
follows not that a perfect system of ethics is discoverable by man, 
although he might be abundantly capable of recognising its ex- 
cellence and truth, when brought to his view by a revelation ab 
extra. Had there been an utter extinction both of conscience 
and reason in our species, we should have been beyond the pale 
of all moral reckoning. But there might be enough in man to 
make him responsible for the attention which he gives to Chris- 
tianity, and yet not enough to make him independent of its dis- 
closures—insomuch that without a Gospel, both its informations 
and its lessons might have remained hopelessly and for ever be- 
yond the reach of his attainment. And this distinction between 
the two faculties of discovery and discernment is not peculiar to 
the subject of Theology, but is exemplified in all the sciences. 

Mr. Morell with much to commend and much to be grateful 
for, in that one so conversant as he is in the philosophy of the 
continent, should nevertheless lift so intrepid and uniform a 
testimony on the side of Christianity—has yet been somewhat 
unfortunate in several of his allusions both to Theology at large, 
and to certain of its doctrines. Charles Fox once said of a par- 
liamentary acquaintance who had much of the style and manner 
and cadence of oratory, yet without force and without substance, 
that he spoke to the tune of a good speech. There is one 
lengthened passage in Mr. Morell’s work, of which we should 
say throughout, that he reasoned to the tune of a good argument. 
We refer to his discussion on the question of Liberty and Neces- 
sity. Instead of taking the main elements of his ratiocination 
from the mental phenomena, or from mind itself, which is the 
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truly proper subject of this question, he draws chiefly, not on 
the philosophy of the subject, but on the history of its philosophy, 
and makes the determination turn on the respective’ metits of 
the schools which took their several parts in this controversy. 
Now this is greatly too wholesale a style of argumentation for 
such a topic of inquiry; and, if we may so express it, the ¢le- 
ments made use of are of much too bulky and aggregate a 
description to have that analytic force which is so indispensable 
to a sound and thorough solution on the matter at issue. He 
keeps back from us the philosophy of the question, and gives us 
history instead. Really it were investing the historians of philo- 
sophy with a tremendous power, if we must take their dogmata 
as well as their informations—and this on the strength of argu- 
ment built up of historical materials alone. At this rate M. 
Comte has just as good a right to found an atheism on what he 
tells us of the Eras, the theological and metaphysical and posi- 
tive Eras, as Mr. Morell has to found the doctrine of contin- 
gency on what he tells us of his Schools. Instead of the slight 
notice wherewith in half a sentence he dismisses Edwards, we 
should have liked much better that he had grappled with his argu- 
ments. And he has here forgotten to let us Pew that Leibnitz, 
though at the head of the rational or spiritual philosophy which 
he so much admires, was also a Necessarian.* Nevertheless we 
must admit of the whole passage on which we are now animad- 
verting that it is written with great spirit and ability; and that 
from the beginning to the end of it, he reasons to the tune of a 
good argument. 

But we must now take leave of Mr. Morell; and we desire to 
do it with the most perfect good humour, as we do with un- 
feigned respect for his great talents, and gratitude for the in- 
struction that we have received from him. May life and health 
be long spared to him for the prosecution of his high labours, 
and for the fulfilment of that expectation regarding him which 
the promise of this his first appearance so abundantly warrants 
—as the accomplished combatant of infidelity in its new and 
coming forms, one of our foremost champions in the sacred cause 
of Truth and Righteousness. 


The question of chief concern to us is—What might be the pro- 
bable issues of the growing admiration now felt for the philoso- 
phical systems of Germany? And first it is of prime importance 





* It is remarkable that Madame de Staél lays claim to Leibnitz as the powerful 
assertor of Liberty. But the mistake, if mistake it be, is altogether justifiable— 
for if both he and Edwards were better understood, it would be found, not only 
that they ave the advocates of the only likerty which is at all conceivable, but of 
the only liberty which can sustain all the aciivities of human life, as well as all the 
enforcements and duties of moral obligation. 
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to remark that much of the admiration thus felt for them is irres- 
pective of their truth. For example, there are many who can 
speak, and with honest enthusiasm too, of the poetical and com- 
prehensive scheme of Schelling, yet would never once think of 
admitting it into their creed. And so we read of Fichte that “ his 
singular and commanding address, his fervid eloquence, the rich 
profusion of his thoughts following each other in most convincing 
sequences, and modelled with the sharpest precision, astonished 
and delighted his hearers.” Now one can well understand how 
there might be a series of most convincing sequences, a strict lo- 
gical dependence between step and step in a chain of reasoning, 
and each step lighted up too with brilliant fancy and deepest moral 
earnestness—-but without a sustaining basis of truth or evidence 
for the whole.. Yet though wanting this, there might still be a 
glorious symphony for the eye to gaze upon. And accordingly 
in the University of Jena, Fichte aptted all before him. The 
philosophy of his predecessor, Reinhold, vanished in a moment ; 
and nothing was heard among the students but the cry of Ego 
and Non-ego as the new symbols by which the old ones of sub- 
stance and form were displaced and superseded. Even Goethe, 
whom Fichte had before done homage to as the Sophocles 
of Germany, was carried along on the tide of the then-prevailing 
fascination, though he still demanded a scientific foundation for 
a system which otherwise had so much charmed him. There is 
much to be gathered from the single fact of that intense mutual 
sympathy, that kindredness of spirit, which obtained between 
these two, living at that time in the same town, and in the occa- 
sional enjoyment of each other’s society—the one held in honour, 
for a season at least, as the greatest philosopher ; and the other, of 
more enduring and universal fame, as the greatest poct and dra- 
matist of Germany. The truth is, that the work of each in its 
own way, the lectureship of the one and drama of the other, was 
a sort of theatrical performance, and hung upon with equal, and 
very much with kindred delight, by the thousands who listened 
to them. He who dealt in the romance of sentiment was not 
farther removed from the realities of human life, than he who 
dealt in the romance of science was from the realities of truth and 
nature. Yet both were most wondrously inspiring and soul- 
elevating romances notwithstanding. An excessive love of the fic- 
titious, whether as indulged in the perusal of ordinary or philoso- 
phical novels, might be alike injurious to the experimental wisdom 
of common life, and to the requisite habitudes of thought for the 
acquirement of a sound and stable philosophy. Yet we are not 
prepared to say that the occasional recreation of a novel, with the 
full sense of its being a pure invention and nothing more, will 
mislead a general reader from the prudentials or the proprieties of 
our actual and every-day world ; nor are we prepared to say 
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that the occasional study of a German metaphysician, with the 
full sense of his being a baseless speculator and nothing more, 
will mislead the votary of science from the firm pathway to its 
best and highest discoveries. Nay, we are not sure, but that 
both might turn out to be improving and beneficial exercises—for 
that, as a novel on the one hand might, better than the prosaic 
virtues of familiar and home-bred experience, inspire a purer and 
nobler style of sentiment; so a speculation on the other, however 
groundless and unsubstantial in itself, might nevertheless abound 
in such specimens of logic,and profundity, and marvellous discern- 
ment into the inner mysteries of our nature, as both mightily to 
strengthen the mental faculties, and elevate the aims of science. 
We do not want to speak lightly of German transcendentalism, and 
far less of its numerous admirers. On the contrary, we view their 
passion for it with the same respect that we should a very high 
species of amateurship, We should reckon the sitters in the gal- 
lery, whose strongest relish is for spectacles or the theatricals of 
sight, to be of a lower grade than the sitters in the pit or the 
boxes, whose preference is for the theatricals of sentiment. But 
greatly above both, in our estimation, are they whose higher de- 
mand is for what may be termed the theatricals of science; and 
who, though they do not concern themselves much, if at all, about 
the truth of its doctrines, yet luxuriate as in their best-loved ele- 
ment, when following in the march of its demonstrations, or soar- 
ing upward to the sublimest height of its ideas.* No wonder 
that system should follow after system for the entertainment of 
such a public, just as drama follows after drama for the lovers of 
the stage. We refuse to mould our philosophy according to the 
systems of Germany; but this will not hinder our profoundest 
veneration for that public in Germany, whose chief enjoyment 
lies in the regalement of their imaginations and intellects, in 
the play and exercise of the highest faculties of our nature. In 
serious and sober earnest, these Germans are the noblest people 
on the face of the earth. We greatly prefer their taste and ae 
for mental products to the gross utilitarianism of our own land, 
their Leipsic fair of books to our own broad-cloths and bales of 
merchandise ; and it makes one’s old and languid blood beat with 
the pulse of other days, when we read of their students “ warm 
from the schools of glory,” shouting in defiance to each other the 





* There is a saying of Lessing's which serves as a key to these peculiarities of 
the German character and habit. “ If the Almighty held the truth in one hand, 
and the search after it (/a vérité, et la recherche de la vérité) in another, it is the lat- 
ter that I should demand of Him in preference.” We have all heard of the plea- 
sures of the chace, and how vastly they transcend the felt value of the game. And 
80 we can imagine a far greater delight in the pursuit of truth than in the acquisi- 
tion of it. It is a high order of sport certainly ; but with all respect to these more 
illustrious sportsmen, we must still hold that the end is better than the means, the 
landing-place than the way which leads to it ; and, at all events, that truth is too 
serious and sacred a thing to be thus sported with, 
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watch-word of their respective philosophies, and almost ready to 
fieht in the defence of dion. Altogether it marks them as a lof- 
tier and more etherial race; and we rejoice that there should 
still be one country in the world, uninfected by the breath of our 
mercantile society, and neither overrun by the frivolities, nor 
debased by the sordidness of other countries and other climes. 
But their great writers have other fascinations beside those of 
lofty and commanding intellect. Many of them stand forth to us 
clothed in the virtues of antiquity. Kant has been well designed 
by Cousin as the Stoic of the 18th century. Of Fichte we are told, 
that “however extravagant we may consider his theoretical science, 
yet it is impossible to read his noble sentiments on human duty, 
and to see them exemplified in his own eventful life, without 
feeling our moral weakness reproved, and our moral strength in- 
vigorated,” (Morell, ii. 533.)—-so that the resolute principle and 
high-minded patriotism of the man go far with many to redeem 
his speculative errors. And beside that nobleness of character 
which awakens in their readers, as it did in their pupils, the ad- 
iniration that we feel for highest moral chivalry, we must recollect 
too the graces often of their oratory and grandeur of their ima- 
ginations. In the language of Madame de Staél, “ we find no- 
where but among the German nations the phenomenon of those 
writers who consecrate the most abstract metaphysics to the de- 
fence of systems the most exalted, and who hide a lively imagi- 
nation dee an austere logic.” It is not to be wondered then, 
that with this combination of excellencies, they should have kin« 
dled such enthusiasm in the hearts of many who did not believe 
in the dogmata of their creeds, perhaps even did not understand, 
or at least did not care for them. They are proselytes, not to 
the philosophy of Germany, but to the living spirit of its authors. 
Such, and such precisely, is the proselytism of Mr. Carlyle. 
He is the champion of Germanism, not in its letter, but in its 
spirit. We could not, he himself could not, point to one of its 
dogmata as having aught to do with the inspiration which ani- 
mates him, and which he has given forth in such marvellous 
volumes to the world. Could he, for example, tell us what the 
Articles are, and whether to be found in the Confessions of Schel- 
ling, or Hegel, or Fichte, or even Kant, which have caused the 
fire to burn within him? They are not creeds, but men who 
are the objects of his idolatry, which, under the name of hero- 
worship, he renders alike to those of most opposite opinions—as 
to Luther and Knox and Cromwell on the one hand, or with 
equal veneration to the lofty poets and transcendentalists of Ger- 
many upon the other. He is a lover of earnestness more than a 
lover of truth; and it would not be our counteractive at least, to 
urge that he should be a lover of truth more than a lover of ear- 
nestness, We should rather say that both are best; and would 
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our island only not be frightened from its propriety by the high- 
sounding philosophy of the continent—neither overborne by its pre- 
tensions, nor overawed by its cabalistic nomenclature—would our 
savans and theologians but keep unmoved on the ground of com- 
mon sense, and by their paramount demand for evidence at every 
step, lay resolute arrest on the pruriencies of wanton speculation 
—then while they rejected all that was unsubstantial and un- 
sound in the dogmata of the transcendental school, it were well 
that they imported the earnest and lofty enthusiasm of its disci- 
_ples into the phlegmatic universities and no less phlegmatic 
churches of our land. We do not need to take down the frame- 
work of our existing orthodoxy, whether in theology or in science. 
All we require is that it shall become an animated framework, by 
the breath of a new life being infused into it. Ours has been 
most truly denounced as an age of formulism : But to mend this 
we do not need to exchange our formulas, only to quicken them ; 
nor to quit the ground of our own common sense for baseless 
speculations; nor to substitute the Divine Idea of Fichte for a per- 
sonal and living God; nor to adopt for our Saviour a mere em- 
bodied and allegorized perfection, and give up the actual and 
historical Jesus Christ of the New Testament ; nor finally to go in 
quest of a chimerical ontology in upper regions far out of mortal 
ken, and for visions of merest fancy there, to renounce either the 
certainties of our own palpable and peopled world, or the truths 
which He who dwelleth in the heavens brought down from heaven, 
because no man can ascend into heaven or tell the mysteries and 
glories of a place which he never entered.* What we want is 
that the very system of doctrine which we now have shall come 
to us not in word only but in power. As things stand at pre- 
sent, our creeds and confessions have become effete; and the 
Bible a dead letter; and that orthodoxy which was at one time 
the glory, by withering into the inert and the lifeless, is now 
the shame and the reproach of all our Churches. If there have 
been the revival of a more spiritual philosophy in France or else- 
where, it might well humble us; but this is not exactly the 
quarter from which we should expect our revival tocome. Prayer 
could bring it down from above; and it is only thus that all 
which is good in Puritanism, its earnestness without its extra- 
vagance, its faith without its contempt for philosophy, its high 
and heavenly mindedness without the baser admixture of its 
worldly politics and passions—it is only thus that the Augustan 
age of Christianity in England, an age which Mr. Carlyle has 
done so much to vindicate and bring to light, will again come 





* John iii., 13, 
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back to reform our State, and to bless our familics. But we 
must not withhold one part at least of the sketch of this great 
writer, the whole being one of the most eloquent and masterly 
that is presented in these volumes :— 


“ In adverting to the philosophy of England, which bears the Ger- 
man stamp upon itjalmost every one will immediately recall the name 
of Thomas Carlyle, a name which stands first and foremost among the 
idealistic writers of our age. In bringing the works of Carlyle for a 
moment before our attention, we shall not give any opinion respect- 
ing his theological sentiments, inasmuch as these lie quite beyond our 
beat, and haye to be judged of before another tribunal, beside that of 
a priori reasoning, Neither do we wish to track his philosophical 
views to the German originals, from which it is unquestionable that 
many of them have sprung. In the case of a writer so powerful, so 
original, and so full of native fire and genius, it is a thankless task at 
best to assign a foreign paternity to the burning thoughts, that we find 
scattered with no sparing hand almost through every page. ‘That Mr. 
Carlyle has learned much truth, and added much inspiration to the 
force of his genius, from the literature and philosophy of Germany, 
he would himself be the first to own; but his sentiments have not 
been so much borrowed from these sources, as inspired from them: 
he has used these philosophers as his familiar companions, rather than 
as his masters ; and instead of sitting at their feet, we should rather 
say * that his soul has burned within him, as he has walked with 
them by the way.’”—Vol. ii. pp. 201, 202. 

“ Much would we say of Carlyle’s earnest appeals on the religion 
of the age, were we not afraid to venture into so fruitful, and, we 
might almost say, so dangerous a subject; but here, too, we find him 
uttering his lamentations or his anathemas against the hollow-hearted 
formalism of Christendom, against the sha worship which has taken 
the place of the undaunted faith and burning love of the prophets and 
apostles of God. Without distinction of name, of rank, or of popular 
favour, he tears the mask from the features of hypocrisy, and places 
again and again, in no very flattering contrast, the pompous, easy, 
formal, soulless worship that is seen in many a Christian temple, with 
the Hindoo, the Mohammedan, or even the untutored Indian, who 
sees God in everything he sces, and hears him in every thing he hears. 
‘ Will you ever be calling heathenism a lic, worthy of damnation, 
which leads its devotee to consecrate all upon its altars, and with a 
wonder, which transcends all your logic, bows before some idol of na- 
ture ; while those who, with sleepy heads and lifeless spirits, meet in 
a framed house, and go over a different set of forms, are the only elect 
of God? Clear thy mind of cant! Does not God look at the heart ?” 
With a truly Platonic contempt for the material, and as ardent a love 
for the intellectual, the ideal, the Divine, our author wanders through 
all the regions of literature, of morals, of religion, of the habits, cus- 
toms, laws, and institutions of our day, chastising all that is shallow 
and insincere, and pleading for everything that is earnest and truc in 
human life.”—Vol. ii. pp. 204—206, 
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It is obvious from these extracts, and indeed from all his writ- 
ings, that they are not the dogmata of Germany which Mr. 
Carlyle idolizes, but the lofty intellect, the high-souled indepen- 
dence, and, above all, as most akin with the aspirings of his own 
chivalrous and undaunted nature, the noble-heartedness of Ger- 
many. And, indeed, there is one grand peculiarity for which we 
would set him down as a direct and diametrical opponent to the 
philosophy of her reigning schools—and that is the value he ever 
and anon expresses for facts, his reverence for “ great facts,” 
although in the very class of those truths which continentalism 
would stigmatize as empirical, and reckon with as of immea- 
surably lower grade than any of the logical results of its own hy- 
pothetical speculations.* There lies an immense responsibility on 
professing Christians, if such men as he, with their importunate 
and most righteous demand for all the generous be god-like 
virtues of the Gospel, are not brought to “ the obedience of the 
faith.” There must be a most deplorable want amongst us of 
the “ light shining before men,” when, instead of glorifying our 
cause, they can speak, and with a truth the most humiliating, 
of our inert and unproductive orthodoxy. ‘These withering 
abjurations of Carlyle should be of use to our churches ; and yet 
most assuredly it is not by grafting the German philosophy on 
the gospel of Jesus Christ,—nor yet by overlaying its literal 
facts or literal doctrines with the glosses and the allegories 
of German rationalism,—it is not thus that we shall be able to 
vindicate, far less to magnify, our religion in the eyes of the 
world. Without the mutilation of it by one jot or one tittle, 
we have but to fill and follow up that Gospel, to embody it entire 
in our own personal history, turning its precepts into a law, and 
its faith into a living principle. All the elements of moral grace 
and grandeur are there—the sublime devotion—the expansive 
charity—the greatness of soul, inspired not by the visions but the 
clear and certain views of immortality, and hence the noble 
superiority to the common-place objects of a selfish and short- 
sighted world—the habit of unwearied well-doing, even in the 
midst of surrounding apathy, or it may be of calumny and in- 
justice,—those heaven-born virtues which spring not from earth, 
but are nurtured by prayer, and descend on the breast of 





* The distinction between necessary and empirical truths might with all sound 
philosophy be acquiesced in, were it not for the degrading associations which the 
term empirical carries along with it—tending to bring down the category of 
Quid est” among the lowest, when in fact its rightful place is among the highest 
objects of human thought. We therefore desiderate another nomenclature for 
this distinetion, as due to the worth, and, we add, to the dignity of experience or 
of experimental science. Such is the power of imposition that lies in mere words ; 
and we should therefore greatly prefer the classification of abstract and substantive 
truths. 
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every true believer from the upper sanctuary: And, to crown 
the whole, the single-hearted loyalty to Him who poured out his 
soul unto the death for us, and who, Himself the exemplar of all 
righteousness, tells His diseiples that He will hold them to be 
indeed His friends, if they but love one another and keep His 
commandments—These are the simple and sublime lessons which 
all the wisdom of all the schools never could have reached, and 
most certainly can never realize—because only to be sustained 
on the basis of those Scriptures which “ cannot be broken,” and 
of that Word which “ passeth not away.” 


We feel that we have scarcely yet broken ground on the sub- 
ject of the German philosophy, and more especially of its bear- 
ings on the high questions of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Nothing, it must be obvious, beyond the general and the intro- 
ductory can possibly be overtaken within the compass of one 
Article; and that for doing full justice to the theme, there 
should be a succession of Articles—though not more than one of 
moderate size in each Number of the Review—so as to bestow a 
piecemeal treatment both on particular authors and particular 
arguments. It is thus that we should like to obtain distinct and 
thorough critical estimates, through the medium of some one or 
other of their writings, of Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling, and 
Strauss, and above all of Cousin, at whose hands—though him- 
self not altogether unscathed by the transcendentalism which he 
has done so much to expose—we expect, and indeed have already 
received most important service, for the re-establishment both of 
a sounder metaphysics, and of a sound mental philosophy. We 
happen to know a sufficient number of men in this country, 
equal, and more than equal, to the accomplishment of what we 
now desiderate in behalf of this Journal ; and who, would they 
only give themselves to the task, could make triumphant ex- 
posure of the cosmogonies, and, more monstrous still, of the 
theogonies, that have issued, as their original fountain-head, from 
the school of Kénigsberg. These men, we understand, in cer- 
tain subordinate matters of speculation, in some of what may be 
called the secular parts of their philosophy, are not altogether at 
one. But this is a difference which in itself, as well as the ex- 
hibition of it in these pages, might well be tolerated. Enough 
for us, if they hold in common that indispensable philosophy, 
which is either conducive to, or might legitimately co-exist with, 
a sound faith. Enough, if they can join heart and hand against 
those speculations which would displace from our creed, either a 
personal and living God, or a Bible which both in its history 
and in its doctrines, they hold to be literally true. 


! 
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Let us proclaim it as the great and distinctive feature that we 
should wish to see henceforth impressed upon this department of 
the Journal—the most special service which through its medium 
we should like were rendered to society—the best and worthiest 
honour in short to which it can aspire—is that it shall ably acquit 
itself as a defender of the Christian faith, intact and entire, 
against those new and unwonted forms of infidelity which are so 
rife and rampant in our day—whether springing up in our own 
land, or imported from abroad. And on the subject-matter, as 
well as the credentials of Christianity, we hope and are per- 
suaded that it will give forth no uncertain sound; but will both 
be the unflinching advocate of pure Scripture doctrine, and 
breathe throughout its pages the spirit of a deep-felt and devoted 
piety. 

But as yet we have only spoken of one department in the Re- 
view—even that which is consecrated to the exposition and de- 
fence of a sound Theology, in connexion with a sound mental 
Philosophy and a sound Ethics. We are glad to know that in 
the high department of Physical Science, it will be supported as 
heretofore by savans of the first name in the country—while, for 
the general and miscellaneous reader, every exertion will be 
made to obtain the best possible contributions on books of history 
and travels and the fine arts, as well as on the methods and sta- 
tistics of education. The last of these subjects should ever occupy 
a prominent place in a work devoted, as this is, to the best and 
highest interests of society—and more especially to what might 
be termed the great problem of our day, which is to devise and 
carry into effect the likeliest means for the permanent ameliora- 
tion, both as respects their comfort and their character, of the 
working classes in our land. 

There are certain topics of an ephemeral character, which are 

more appropriate for the columns of a Newspaper than for the 
pages of a Review. And yet these may at times be so closely 
associated with permanent truth, or be so conducive to the illus- 
tration of it, as to claim a rightful place in the higher of these 
periodicals. Of this we have given recent instances in our dis- 
cussions both on a Poor-law, and on the Corn-laws. To these 
we should like that a third instance were added, in an Article 
on the present fearful destitution which has overtaken certain 
yarts of our empire—the most expressive title for which would 
be “The Political Economy of a Famine.” We regret the impos- 
sibility of such a preparation for the Number now issuing from 
the press; but though we cannot at present give the reasoning, 
it may be of more practical importance that we give the results 
of it. We have ade expressed our fears, lest the power and 
the prolific virtues of Free Trade should be greatly over-rated 
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and accordingly this has already given rise to far too large an 
expectation of supplies from abroad—an expectation which has 
deluded the public mind into a false security, and may have per- 
haps misled the policy of our Rulers, else we might have had, 
and should have still, an instant stoppage of the distilleries. On 
the other hand, we hold that the evils of a Poor-rate, in corrupt- 
ing the habits and undermining the independence of the working 
classes, cannot be overrated. But in an emergency like the pre- 
‘sent, of palpable, undeniable distress, when human creatures are 
dying in hundreds before our eyes, all the liberalities of Govern- 
ment (who in this respect are doing nobly) as well as of both 
public and private benevolence, should be put forth to the utter- 
most—for the mitigation of a calamity that will soon evince itself 
to be of ten-fold greater dimensions than have yet come within 
the reckoning of the community at large, or even of many of our 
most enlightened philanthropists and statesmen. 

In conclusion, let us observe, that, as we disclaim for this Re- 
view all partizanship in politics—so with like earnestness do we 
disclaim for it, all sectarianism in things ecclesiastical. We 
utterly repudiate its being our aim to advance the objects of any 
one denomination in the Church of Christ, though we shall ever 
regard it as a high and holy endeayour to advance the objects of 
the Church Universal. On this sacred theme our alone direc- 
tory is the Bible, and our alone desire is to speed forward the 
cause of truth and righteousness in the world. 


Art. II.—The Lost Senses, vol. i. Deafness: vol. ii. Blindness. 
By Joun Kirrto, D.D., Editor of the Pictorial Bible, of the 
Biblical Cyclopedia, &c. London, 1845. 


THE intelligent and accomplished author of the two interesting 
volumes, whose titles we have placed at the head of the present 
article, has the misfortune to be deaf. The calamity under which 
he labours is the result of an accident which befel him at the 
age of twelve years—a time of life at which he had, of course, 
acquired a good knowledge of spoken language through the or- 
dinary channel. Happily for him, he had also learned to read 
and write ; and had, moreover, imbibed a taste for books. The 
first of the volumes referred to, has much the character of an 
autobiographical narrative,—it is a detailed and cleverly-written 
account of Dr. Kitto’s personal and individual experience in the 
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deaf state, and abounds with many acute, philosophical, and°va- 
luable remarks in reference to that peculiar condition. 

It does not, however, throw much light upon the circumstan- 
ces, feelings, and difficulties which connect themselves with the 
more melancholy position, and more laborious and painful pro- 
~~ of a person to whom the sense of hearing has been denied 
from birth; and, therefore, as in some measure supplementary to 
what Dr. Kitto has recorded, we shall intersperse, in the present 
notice, a few incidental remarks, touching the more aftlictive dis- 
pensation of congenital deafness. 

It would scarcely have been reasonable to have expected that 
Dr. Kitto, in discussing his own case, should have dwelt at much 
length upon this more aggravated form of the same calamity, the 
experience of which, with all its concomitant privations, happily 
for him he has not known. The two cases are indeed very 
widely different, resembling one another in little more than in the 
palpable fact, that in each there is the same insensibility to ex- 
isting sounds. When we use this word sound, we employ a 
term with the meaning of which the author before us is perfectly 
faiiliar—we refer to that, with the importance of which, as a 
vehicle of thought, he was once practically acquainted, and the 
conception of which, he even now possesses, and habitually as- 
sociates with the written characters of speech. It is very diffe- 
rent with the deaf-born. For him sound never existed ; and the 
intercourse of those around him, by means of the vocal organs, 
is to him a mystery which no effort of conception on his part 
can help him to unravel. His attention has, indeed, been at- 
tracted to this wonderful medium of intercourse between mind 
and mind from early childhéod; and both his curiosity and his 
imagination have, no doubt, often been anxiously, though fruit- 
lessly excited on the subject : but he at length resigns himself to 
the fact—withdraws his efforts from the hopeless inquiry—culti- 
vates, in silence, his own imperfect gesticulations, and waits in 
patient acquiescence, perhaps in hopeful expectation, the solu- 
tion of a problem which time can never explain. 

‘That the difference between a person thus circumstanced, and 
one who can hear, is sufficiently Lava’ in the summary state: 
ment, that the latter enjoys the sense of hearing which the for 
mer wants, is a position which the slightest reflection will shew 
to be very far from the truth. It is not the want of hearing on 
the part of the deaf-born that constitutes the only difference be- 
tween him and others, nor does this by any means constitute the 
chief difference. The want of hearing, simply, is in fact a de- 
fect of comparatively small moment—a privation of compara- 
tively easy endurance : it is the want of language that creates the 
immense chasm between the uneducated deaf-mute, and the un- 
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educated hearing person.* Before the education of the latter 
commences, he is in possession of language, that is, of all the re- 
quisite apparatus for carrying on the work to any extent: the 
deaf-mute begins with absolutely nothing of this apparatus ; it 
has to be constructed piece by piece before him, and he cannot 
attain to the familiar use of it, without years of assiduous appli- 
cation under a system of direct instruction of a peculiar kind. 
Children, in general, learn language insensibly, and without ef- 
fort—for Nature is the teacher: but the deaf-mute is precluded 
from her instructions, and is dependent upon the artificial schemes 
of man’s devising. It is no easy thing to impart language to the 
deaf and dumb—to supply, by human ingenuity, what, through 
the ordinary channel, God in his wisdom has seen fit to withhold ; 
and we may accordingly expect that, even when all that art can 
achieve has been accomplished, the result will still be marked 
with that imperfection which always attaches itself to every hu- 
man performance. When we converse with a little child of three 
or four years old, and reflect for a moment upon the simplicity 
of the means employed—the absence of all effort on his part-—the 
proverbial intractability of infancy, and yet witness fis ready 
command over so mighty an instrument of thought as language 
is, we cannot fail to be impressed with the same sense of the silent 
operations of Omnipotence, that the contemplation of every de- 
partment of nature necessarily awakens. But this impression is 
forced on the mind with increased vividness, when we compare 
his position with that of the uneducated deaf-mute—a being des- 
titute of that which forms the most striking distinction between 
man and brute, separated from the rest of his species, and remain- 
ing alone in the midst of millions. 

An erroneous opinion prevails that blindness is a greater afflic- 
tion than deafness. ‘This would unquestionably be true if priva- 
tion of sight precluded the acquisition of language, which it does 
not ; nor, as ample experience shows, does it oppose any very 
serious obstacle to the full development of the mental powers. 
We are all familiar with many well authenticated instances of 
blind persons having attained to a distinguished position both in 
literature and science. The celebrated Saunderson, who filled 
the chair of Newton in the University of Cambridge, lost his 
very eye-balls by the small-pox when only twelve months old; 
yet before he was thirty, we find him giving public lectures on 
optics, explaining clearly the theory of vision, and discoursing 
admirakly on the phenomena of light and colours—thus furnish- 
ing, by his own extensive acquirements, a convincing proof of 
the extraordinary powers of language, and of the full efficiency 





* Watson’s “ Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.” assim. © This interesting 
and truly philosophical performance, is much less generally known than it deserves 
to be. It was published in London in 1809, 
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of the ear as an avenue to the mind. The darkness of the blind, 
as such instances as this sufficiently show, is but a physical dark- 
ness; they still possess a ready channel through which the 
brightest beams of intellectual light may be freely poured ; but 
the darkness of the deaf-mute is a mental and a moral darkness ; 
and though he can gaze abroad upon creation, yet it is little 
more than mere animal gratification that he feels; he looks not 
“ through nature up to nature’s God,” nor does he participate in 
that high communion which, through the sublimity of her visible 
language, she holds with the soul of an enlightened being. 

The reason why the blind usually receive from us a deeper 
sympathy than the deaf, is perhaps because the amount of priva- 
tion borne by the former can be nore accurately estimated. We 
have only to close our eyes, to shut out for a while the glorious 
light of heaven, in order to conceive how great that privation 
must be. But we can never for a moment occupy the place of 
the uncducated deaf and dumb; we cannot shut out our moral 
and intellectual light ; we cannot dispossess our minds of all that 
language has conveyed there, nor realize, by any effort of ima- 
gination, the melancholy condition of a being grown up in the 
midst of society, yet deprived of all power of social intercourse, 
whose mind has never been elevated by a single act of devotion, 
nor soothed and comforted by a single impulse of religious feeling. 
Man naturally “ looketh on the outward appearance ;” and when 
we sce the bright eye, and the contented and even joyous aspect 
of the deaf-mute, we forget that we may witness all this in “ the 
brutes that perish.” 

It may ‘poe ged be thought by some, that in thus depicting 
the mental and moral condition of the deaf and dumb, we are 
drawing upon imagination, and magnifying their affliction, and 
that we altogether overlook the value of signs, the peculiar lan- 
guage of the deaf-mute, as a medium of communication. But it 
is notso. Of the importance of signs we are fully sensible ; and 
readily admit their immense advantage, in the absence of a more 
_— channel, in imparting to the deaf a knowledge of written 

anguage ; yet, as used by the uneducated deaf and dumb, gesti- 
culation, as every teacher knows, is of extremely limited scope, 
barely sufficing to make known his mere physical wants and 
animal emotions, and to describe, though with much vagueness 
and ambiguity, events, or rather actions, which may have passed 
before his own eyes, or in which he may himself have engaged. 
Experience furnishes no instance in which a deaf-mute, having 
nothing but the language of signs at his command, had ever 
attained to any distinct notion of a future world, of his own moral 
accountability, of man’s ultimate destiny, or even of a Supreme 
Being. 

i, it is important to bear in mind that all this melancholy 
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amount of privation arises, not from the want of hearing, but 
from the want of ordinary language—a want which no system of 
mere gesticulations can ever supply; and therefore that, in esti- 
mating the condition of the deat, we must not overlook the fact, 

that those who come under this designation divide themselves 
into two distinct classes, separated from one another by a wide 
and essential difference—a difference which may indeed be nar- 
rowed by artificial aid and human contrivance, but which, in 
ordinary circumstances, can never be wholly obliterated. 

The author of the volumes before us enjoyed the blessings of 
hearing for twelve years. It is true these were the years of in- 
fancy ‘and childhood; yet, during that brief and thoughtless 
period, nature, as we have endeavoured to show, had been < carry- 
ing on, by insensible but continuous advances, cher great work ; 
and a mastery over language must in that time have been secured, 
which, had he been born deaf, the longest life devoted to the task 
would scarcely have enabled him to attain, With this i important 
acquisition, and aided by only the memory of the ear, he has, by 
dint of assiduous self-culture, acquired for himself a wide reputa- 
tion for varied knowledge ; and is, moreover, not merely an agree- 
able, but a graceful writer. The events of the day on which his 
misfortune Defel him are thus graphically and impressively re- 
lated :— 

* On the day in question, my father and another man, attended by 
myself, were engaged in new slating the roof of a house, the ladder 
ascending to which was fixed in a small court paved with flag-stones. 
The access to this court from the street was by a paved passage, 
through which ran a gutter, whereby waste water was conducted from 
the yard into the street. 

“ Three things occupied my mind that day. One was, that the 
town-crier, who occupied part of the house in which we lived, had 
been the previous evening prevailed upon to entrust me with a book, 
for which I had long been worrying him, and with the contents of 
which I was most eager to become acquainted. I think it was 
* Kirby’s Wonderful Magazine ;’? and I now dwell the rather upon 
this circumstance, as, with other facts of the same kind, it helps to 

satisfy me that I was already a most voracious reader, and that the 
calamity which befel me did not create in me the literary appetite, 
but only threw me more entirely upon the resources which it offered. 

“ The other circumstance was, that my grandmother had finished, 
all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, which I had hoped to have 
assumed that very day, but which was faithfully promised for the 
morrow. As this was the first time that I should have worn that 
article of attire, the event was contemplated with something of that 
interest and solicitude with which the assumption of the toga virilis may 
be supposed to have been contemplated by the Roman youth. 

“ The last circumstance, and the one, perhaps, which had some ef- 
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fect upon what ensued, was this: In one of the apartments of the 
house in which we were at work, a young sailor, of whom I had some 
knowledge, had died after a lingering illness, which had been attended 
with circumstances which the doctors could not well understand. It 
was therefore concluded that the body should be opened to ascertain 
the cause of death. I knew this was to be done, but not the time ap- 
pointed for the operation. But, on passing from the street into the 
yard, with a load of slates which I was to take to the house-top, my 
attention was drawn to a stream of blood, or rather, I suppose, bloody 
-water, flowing through the gutter by which the passage was traversed. 
The idea that this was the blood of the dead youth whom I had so 
lately seen alive, and that the doctors were then at work cutting him 
up and groping at his inside, made me shudder, and gave what I should 
now call a shock to my nerves, although I was very innocent of all 
knowledge about nerves at that time. I cannot but think it was owing 
to this that I lost much of the presence of mind and collectedness so 
important to me at that moment; for when I had ascended to the top 
of the ladder, and was in the critical act of stepping from it on to the 
roof, I lost my footing, and fell backward, from a height of about 
thirty-five feet, into the paved court below. 

* Of what followed I know nothing; and as this is the record of 
my own sensations, I can here report nothing but that which I myself 
know. For one moment, indeed, I awoke from that death-like state, 
and then found that my father, attended by a crowd of people, was 
bearing me homeward in his arms: but I had then no recollection of 
what had happened, and at once relapsed into a state of unconscious- 
ness. 

“ In this state I remained for a fortnight, as I afterwards learned. 
These days were a blank in my life; I could never bring any recol- 
lections to bear upon them; and when I awoke one morning to con- 
sciousness, it was as from a night of slee ‘p- Isaw that it was at least 
two hours later men my usual time of rising, and marvelled that Ihad 
been suffered to sleep so late. I attempted to spring up in bed, and 
was astonished to find that I could not even move. The utter pros- 
tration of my strength subdued all curiosity within me. I experienced 
no pain, but I felt that I was weak ; I saw that [ was treated as an 
invalid, and acquiesced in my condition, though some time passed— 
more time than the reader would imagine, before I could piece toge- 
ther my broken recollections so as to comprehend it. 

“‘ J was very slow in learning that my hearing was entirely gone. 
The unusual stillness of all things was grateful to me in my utter ex- 
haustion ; and if, ia this half-awakened state, a thought of the matter 
entered my mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care and success of my 
friends in preserving silence around me. I saw them talking, indeed, 
to one another, and thought that, out of regard to my feeble condition, 
they spoke in whispers, because Theard them not. ‘The truth was re- 
vealed to me in consequence of my solicitude about the book which 
had so much interested me on the day of my fail. It had, it seems, 
been reclaimed by the good old man who had sent it to me, and who 
doubtless concluded that I should have no more need of books in this 
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life. He was wrong; for there has been nothing in this life which I 
have needed more. I asked for this book with much earnestness, and 
was answered by signs which I could not comprehend. 

“* ¢ Why do you not speak?’ I cried; ‘ Pray let me have the book.’ 

“‘ This seemed to create some confusion; and at length some one, 
more clever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of writing 
upon a slate, that the book had been reclaimed by the owner, and that 
I could not in my weak state be allowed to read. 

“ ¢ But,’ I said in great astonishment, ‘ Why do you write to me, 
why not speak? Speak, speak !’ 

“ Those who stood around the bed exchanged significant looks of 
concern, and the writer soon displayed upon his slate the awful words 
—You ArE DEAF !”— Deafness, pp. 8-11. 


The above touching account will, no doubt, remind the reader 
of the graphic clearness and circumstantial simplicity of De Foe ; 
althongh, in this remark, we admit that we pay the higher com- 
pliment to the latter writer, who could give such verisimilitude 
to the creations of fancy. 

The language just quoted, notwithstanding its transparency, 
and entire freedom from meretricious ornament and flowers of 
speech, is, we hesitate not to say, beyond the attainment of the 
deaf-born, however carefully they may be instructed—prodigies, 
of course, always excepted. We do not affirm that a well-edu- 
cated deaf-mute would be unable to read the above narration with 
intelligence, or to enter as fully into its spirit as others. We do 
not affirm thatthe words employed would present any insuperable 
difficulty to him. But we do affirm, that the nice adjustment of 
those words—their harmonious collocation, are things which, in 
the absence of all conception as to the office and influence of the 
ear, can never be completely understood, nor, in consequence, 
adequately appreciated. In the volumes before us, this influence 
has obviously presided over every page: the memory of hearing 
has made it virtually present; and every sentence that flowed 
from the pen, and addressed itself to the eye, was arrayed, in the 
mind of the author, in all the appropriate drapery of sound. To 
the deaf-born, these same sentences will present nothing but 
cold naked type—the purely arbitrary and artificial characters of 
man’s contriving, conventionally employed as the visible symbols 
of thought and feeling; but not associated therewith by any tie, 
nor touched and animated by any trait of nature’s own. With 
Dr. Kitto, as with people in general, the written character is the 
symbol of the articulate sound. Had he suppressed the circum 
stance of his peculiar affliction, we could never have discovered it 
from any internal indications of the fact in his prose writings : we 
might, perhaps, have suspected it from his poetry. His memory 
of the more x Baar functions of the ear, as brought into exercise 
in this species of composition, is, we suspect, losing its vividness ; 
his sense of poetical cadence and rhythmical harmony—no doubt 
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from the want of assiduous cultivation—beginning to wane. Of 
this he is in some degree apprehensive, and, with much candour, 
has submitted ead his poetical productions to examination, 
for the purpose of determining the fact. In_adverting to these, 
it is proper to mention, that the author disclaims all poetical pre- 
tensions, and insists upon their being read only for the single ex- 
erimental purpose for which they are introduced. We surmise, 
aetna that their intrinsic merit will induce most of his readers 
to disregard the injunction which we propose implicitly to obey. 
The following is from a piece entitled “ ALTERNATIVES.” 


* Could all the voices and glad sounds 
Which have not fallen on my sense, 
Be rendered up in one hour’s bounds— 
A gift immense ;— 
Td for one whisper to my heart, 
Give all the joy this might impart.”—Deafness, p. 172. 


We think the third line of this quotation betrays the absence 
of the ear. 
Again :— 
“ A storm arose. The waves their hue 
To fleecy white changed from deep blue ; 
* * 


* * 
But my soul plunged into the gloom 
To hail the symbols of its doom.”—P. 174. 


The second line, and the last but one, displease the ear from the 
emphasis being thrown on the more insignificant words ;—the 
prepositions. 

And, as respects the line— 


* And look down with a smile of scorn.”—P. 175, 
the ear would prefer the following collocation of the same words : 
And with a smile of scorn look down. 


But we will not seek for further blemishes of this kind, which 
are more or less inseparable from the poetical compositions of 
one whose hearing has been long lost, and the memory of its nicer 
discriminations been suffered to fade. The attempts at poetry 
of the deaf-born—and we have seen several such attempts—are, 
of course, strongly marked by like imperfections; and when 
these are not plainly observable, the genuineness of the specimen 
may be very reasonably doubted. We are convinced, however, 
that Dr. Kitto is a much better writer than he is a reader of 
poetry; and that even his prose compositions must materially 
suffer from his own audible delivery of them: and must lose 
many of the excellencies they would be found to possess from the 
lips of another. However accurate his ideas of pitch, intonation, 
&c. may be, he cannot be sure that his vocal organs do full jus- 
tice to his conceptions: and if his performance fall below his aim, 
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he has nothing to admonish him of the failure. In such audible 
delivery, we conceive the actual superintendence of the ear to be 
absolutely indispensable to a faultless execution. When in pos- 
session of this monitor, we pay little attention to the mere me- 
chanism of speech; so that, when hearing is lost, we are thrown 
a good deal upon conjecture, and pure guess-work, in the nicer 
adjustments of the organs. It was, we think, from keenly feel- 
ing the want of the essential superintendence of the ear to per- 
fect utterance, that Dr. Kitto, whom the providential affliction 
recorded above had made deaf, had well-nigh made himself dumb. 
Referring to his feelings shortly after the accident, he says— 


“ Although I have no recollection of physical pain in the act of 
speaking, I felt the strongest possible indisposition to use my vocal 
organs. I seemed to labour under a moral disability which can- 
not be described by comparison with any disinclination which the reader 
can be supposed to have experienced. The disinclination which one 
feels to leave his warm bed on a frosty morning, is nothing to that 
which I experienced against any exercise of the organs of speech. The 
force of this tendency to dumbness was so great, that for many years 
I habitually expressed myself to others in writing even when not more 
than a few words were necessary ; and where this mode of intercourse 
could not be used, I avoided occasion of speech, or heaved up a few 
monosyllables, or expressed my wish by a slight motion or gesture ; 
—signs, as a means of intercourse, I always abominated ; and no one 
could annoy me more than by adopting this mode of communication. 
In fact, I came to be generally considered as both deaf and dumb, 
excepting by the few who were acquainted with my real condition ; 
and hence many tolerated my mode of expression by writing, who 
would have urged upon me the exercise of my vocal organs. I re- 
joiced in the protection which that impression afforded ; for nothing 
distressed me more than to be asked to speak: and from disuse hav- 
ing been superadded to the pre-existing causes, there seemed a strong 
probability of my eventually justifying the impression concerning my 
dumbness which was generally entertained. I now speak with consi- 
derable ease and freedom, and, in personal intercourse, never resort to 
any other than the oral mode of communication.”—P. 19. 


This happy circumstance was brought about through the efforts 
of two friends who accompanied the author on his first voyage 
to the Mediterranean; and who, in conjunction with the captain, 
conspired to disregard every word he said otherwise than orally, 
throughout the voyage. We wholly dissent from the hypothesis 
which the author proposes, to account for his repugnance to 
speak :—a functional derangement of the vocal organis, as a conse- 
quence of the loss of hearing : and which hypothesis he is inclined 
to extend to cases of congenital deafness. We conceive his re- 
luctance to be wholly attributable to the circumstance of the 
changed character which, to him, his speech assumed, when 
it ceased to be recognised by him as the utterance of articulate 
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sounds, and became nothing but inaudible actions of the organs: 
mere mechanical movements uncontrolled by the superintending 
influence of the ear, and apparently deprived of all their former 
vitality. A like repugnance is generally more or less experienced 
by all persons in the author’s circumstances; who, as a duty they 
owe to themselves, should vigorously strive to overcome this pro- 
pensity to silence. A case is recorded of a military officer whose 
organs of hearing became paralysed from the effects of a cannon- 
ade, and who, from neglecting to cultivate his speech, became 
ultimately unintelligible even to his nearest relatives. As tothe 
supposed “ connexion between the organs of hearing and of 
speech,” the notion is a fallacy. Professional experience on this 
point is very extensive ; and we believe that not a single case of 
congenital deafness has ever been discovered, connected with the 
slightest degree of imperfection in the organs of speech. The 
external parts of the ear, too, are almost invariably found to be 
perfect ; but it may not be wholly uninteresting to record, as a 
rare fact, that one instance has come under our own observation, 
in which the external ear was entirely wanting: at the usual 
place of the orifice, on either side, nothing was observable but a 
slight pucker of the flesh. The individual was a girl, from 
Newfoundland ; and she was an inmate of the London Asylum 
about the year 1817. 

Although Dr. Kitto has not recorded the circumstance, yet we 
have no doubt that his hearing often returns to him in dreams ; 
and that the vividness of his conceptions of sound and speech is, 
in some degree, renewed and preserved in this way ;—like the 
fading features of a long lost friend: and thus the mysterious 
phenomena of dreams may subserve an important purpose to those 
who labour under the loss of any of the senses. An intelligent 
blind friend, who lost his sight at the age of eighteen, writes to 
Dr. Kitto as follows :— 

“ Dreams are to me always replete with images of visible objects. 
In them I most decidedly see every person and thing which then be- 
comes a subject of cognizance ; and they appear under the same as- 
pects, and are invested with the same circumstances, as those which 
my imagination gives to them when I am awake, unless occasionally 
distorted or changed in the same way that familiar objects are often 
modified in the dreams of those who see. It is further remarkable 
that I do not remember to have had, for some years after losing my 
sight, the slightest consciousness in dreams that I was really in a state 
of blindness. More recently, my mind has occasionally, even in sleep, 
reverted to this fact ; but the consciousness has always been accom- 
panied by the delightful feelings of one surprised to find himself sud- 
denly restored to the possession of a treasure which he had lost.”— 
Blindness, p. 250. 

Whatever pleasure and advantage may in this way be derived 
from dreams, must be utterly unknown to those who labour 
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under the far heavier calamity of congenital deafness, or congenital 
blindness. ‘To them, sound and sight are beyond the sphere even 
of imagination : and, without a direct supernatural revelation, 
they can know nothing of these blessings even in dreams. It is 
further of advantage to those who once heard and s saw, that their 
past experience of ‘these privileges often stands them instead of 
their present possession, in the ordinary scenes of life ; and it is 
interesting to observe how happily the ‘deaf who once he ard, and 
the blind who once saw, frequently supply their “lost senses” by 
a careful attention to, and a judicious inference from, those con- 
comitant and attendant circumstances which attract little or no 
regard from others. The eye of the deaf rapidly comprelends 
and combines all the indications presented to that organ; and 
memory and imagination complete the picture, by suggesting the 
sounds in appropriate keeping with the visual impressions. 

“ Tt will surprise many re saders to know that few persons speak in 
my presence concerning whose voice I do not receive a very distinct 
impression, ‘That is, I form an idea of that person’s voice by which 
it becomes to my mind as distinct from the voices of others, as, I sup- 
pose, one voice is distinct from another to those who can hear. The 
impression thus conveyed is produced from a cursory, but probably 
very accurate, observation of the person’s general physical constitu- 
tion, compared with the action of his mouth and the play of his muscles 
in the act of speaking. I form a similar idea concerning the laugh of 
one person as distinguished from that of anothe "3 an d when I have 
seen a person laugh, the idea concerning his voice becomes in my 
mind a completed and unalterable fact. The i impression thus res ilized 
would seem to be generally correct. I have sometimes tested it, by 
describing to another the voices of persons with whom we were both 
acquainted, and I have not known an instance in which the impres- 
sion described by me has not been declared to be remarkably accurate. 
This faculty must be based upon experiences acquired during the days 
of my hearing, and cannot be realised by the born deaf, séeing that it 
is impossible for them to have any idea of sounds produced by the action 
of the vocal organs, and still less of the So a by which one 
voice is distinguished from another.”—Deafness, p. 29 


In like manner, with respect to the blind :—Dr. Kitto’s sightless 
correspondent, before referred to, writes as follows :— 


* In public assemblies, whether for church, platform, or musical 
purposes, my recollections of former scenes readily, as though but 
yesterday visible to the eye, picture forth the whole to the imagination, 
in all the corresponding circumstances of both the speakers and the 
auditors. I cannot conceive of any shade of difference in any particu- 
lar between the ideas of my own mind, with reference to external 
objects and those of persons who have never experienced the absence 
of sight; and certainly not between my own present notions and what 
they would have been had I never been called to endure this priva- 
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tion. In walking abroad amidst the verdure and foliage common to 
rural scenes, the nature of the one is readily intimated by the’ foot, 
and the extent and quality of the other by the gentlest breeze; or 
perhaps the season of the year is indicated by the still stronger gale, 
the various notes of the feathered tribe changing with the periods of the 
year; all these, and many more circumstances, contribute to give the 
outline of the picture, or to furnish materials from which the imagi- 
nation can supply a complete landscape, even though the spot may 
be one altogether new to my experience.”—Blindness, p. 249. 


The quotations now given, and the observations with which 
we have connected them, will perhaps sufficiently show the great 
difference, as respects the facilities for acquiring information, 
between those who have Jost a sense and those to whom that sense 
has been denied from birth; and more especially the immense 
vantage ground occupied by those who once heard as compared 
with the deplorable position of the congenitally deaf. We fear 
that the author before us has not sufficiently discriminated be- 
tween these two very distinct conditions. He says,— 


“ Almost every one whose acquaintance is extensive will know 
several blind men of high talent and acquirement, and eminent in 
science or literature, but among the deaf he will not know one so dis- 
tinguished. In fact, one may tax his memory in vain for the name 
of a single deaf person of any note in past or present times, while the 
names of a host of blind men, distinguished in every branch of know- 
ledge,—not even excepting optics,—rush to the mind in the effort of 
recollection. One who, like the present writer, has been enabled, not- 
withstanding his utter deafness, to give some attention to the higher 
branches of literature, cannot but be keenly alive to this great differ- 
ence, and must sigh with regret as he compares the blank page before 
him with the crowd of illustrious or remarkable names which occur 
in that devoted to the history of the blind.”—Bilindness, p. 6. 


Many circumstances combine to account for this, irrespective 
of those arising out of the more formidable obstacles with which 
the deaf-born have to contend, and which we have already suf- 
ficiently dwelt upon. In the first place, the blind, even at the 
present day, are a much more numerous class of persons than 
the deaf. How much greater must the disparity of numbers 
have been at the periods when the remarkable individuals alluded 
to above lived, when the blessings of vaccination were either 
wholly unknown or little appreciated! Some few cases of deaf- 
ness have, indeed, been the result of malignant small-pox ; but 
every body knows how largely this fearful scourge has added to 
the community of the blind. At present, in Great Britain, there 
is one in 1585 of the population deaf and dumb, and one in 
1000 blind; that is, the ratio of the blind to the deaf is about 
that of 8 to 5, and this, be it remembered, when the advantages 
of vaccination are very widely diffused and understood. It should 
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be borne in mind, in the next place, that the deaf and dumb, even 
when but partially educated, are less completely excluded from the 
ordinary industrial occupations than the blind: they have much 
more ample choice of the means for obtaining a livelihood, as 
shoemakers, tailors, printers, or even as clerks and artists. They 
are thus less imperatively urged to literature and science, as 
purely professional pursuits, than the blind, who, till a compara- 
tively recent period, seemed destined to limit their election from 
one of two professions, viz. that of a scholar or that of “ a blind 
fiddler.” It is likely, moreover, that persons who have lost their 
hearing after their knowledge of language has been confirmed, 
may sometimes feel a reluctance to communicate the fact of their 
condition to the public. Mrs. Phelan, or rather Mrs. Tonna, 
(Charlotte Elizabeth,) a very successful and accomplished writer, 
and to one of whose productions Dr. Kitto refers with commen- 
dation, was in the same predicament as himself, having lost her 
hearing in early life, a fact of which, perhaps, Dr. Kitto was 
unaware.* But even among the born-deaf there have been per- 





* The following interesting particulars of this highly accomplished lady, have 
been furnished to us by her lately bereaved husband :— 

“ Mrs Tonna lost her hearing at the age of nine orten. It was entirely gone. 
I believe from a thickening of the membrane of the tympanum. No sound of any 
kind reached her, as a sound ; although she was acutely sensitive to vibrations, 
whether conveyed through the air or through a solid medium. In this way the vi- 
brations from an organ, or from the sounding-board of a piano-forte, gave her 
great pleasure : and from her recollection of Handel’s music, she took great delight 
in it ; and from the vibrations, would recol/ect the sounds so familiar in her child- 
ish days. You will see some particulars of this in her ¢ Personal Recollections.’ 

“On one occasion, at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, a new country 
dance was played : the tune was called the * Recovery,’ the rhythm of which is 
very peculiar. She was, as usual, at her station, with her hand on the sounding- 
board, when some friends present expressed a doubt as to the possibility of her 
forming any idea of the tune. She sat down at once, and wrote a song, which I 
possess, most perfectly adapted to the tune in all its changes. 

« There isa poem of hers beginning, ¢ No generous toil declining,’ which it is quite 
difficult to read as poetry, until informed that it was written to the tune of ‘A 
rose-tree in full bearing,’ and to that it is perfectly adapted. The poem is in- 
cluded in the volume of Posthumous Poems about to be published ; in which it 
will plainly be seen that most of her poems were written to mental tunes. All 
conversation was conveyed to her by the fingers—spelling each word, without any 
attempt at short-hand, which she said always confused her. After repeating to 
her sermons and specches from the most rapid Jrish speakers, I have often been 
distressed at the apparent impossibility of her having understood me ; for I felt 
that I had repeatedly rather indicated than completed the formation of each letter. 
Seeing my distress, she would often begin and give me every head of division of 
the sermon ; together with the most striking passages, rerbutim, as the orator had 
uttered them. 

“ We never divided the words, but spelt on the letters as fast as it was possible 
to form them on the fingers. 

* When in society I have been repeating to her a general conversation, and com- 
municating the remarks made by each individual, her eye would incessautly range 
about the room, catch the expression of each speaker’s face, and yet never lose a 
word of what was said. Strangers were amazed at seeing a smile on her face at 
the very instant that a humorous remark was being made, The power and quick: 
ness of her eye was truly surprising.” : 
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sons of very extensive literary and scientific acquirements. The 
reason that such persons do not appear as authors arises, we are 
persuaded, from the circumstance we have already noticed,—a 
suspicion of their inability to invest their productions with the 
requisite graces of composition; we much regret that an appre- 
hension of this kind,—though to some extent well founded, should 
operate as a bar to their attaining that intellectual position in the 
estimation of the public to which they are unquestionably en- 
titled. We quote below a record of what appear to be some 
well attested instances of highly cultivated deaf persons, pupils of 
one of the very earliest of the instructors of the deaf and dumb,— 
Pedro de Ponce,* and shall here mention another example of 
very superior attainment in a pupil of one of the latest and 
most enlightened teachers of that interesting class, Dr. Joseph 
Watson. 

The gentleman to whom we now allude was born deaf, and 
was under Dr. Watson’s instructions for ten or eleven years. 
At the age of about eighteen, he was well versed in English li- 
terature and general history; could read the French and Latin 
languages with facility, and was a very good mathematician. 
Evidence of his ability in this latter character, when he was 
about sixteen, may be seen in the “ Mathematical Companion” 
for 1823. As this work is out of print, and somewhat scarce, 
we will here transcribe one of the questions to which he fur- 
nished an accurate solution :—“ Find three square numbers in 
arithmetical progression, such that if from ae number its root 
be subtracted, the three remainders may be square numbers.” f 
Every algebraist knows, that this belongs to a class of problems 
of considerable difficulty ; and that here quoted is one of which 
the solution requires more than the ordinary algebraical skill and 
address. The name of the gentleman to whom we here refer, 
was first generally introduced to the public in 1829, by the fol- 
lowing announcement in the London K ewspapers :— Mr John 
William Lowe, a gentleman deaf and dumb from his infancy, 
was, on Saturday last, called to the bar by the Society of the 
Middle Temple. This, we believe, is the first instance on record 





* Dans les archives de ce méme couvent (the convent of —_ on trouve l’acte 


d’une fondation d’une chapelle, fait consigné par Pedro de Ponce, lequel atteste que 
les sourds-muets ses éléves, parlaient, écrivaient, calculaient, priaient 4 haute voix, 
servaient la messe, se confessaient, parlaient le Grec, le Latin, |’Italien, et raison- 
naient trés bien sur la physique et l’astronomie. Quelques uns sont meme devenus 
@habiles historiens. Ils sont, dit quelque part Pedro Ponce, tellement distingués 
dans les sciences, qu’ils eussent passé pour des gens de talent aux yeux d’Aristote. 
Degerando, de I’Education des Sourds-Muets, tome i., p. 310. Ponce died in 1584. 
The preceding note is copied by Degerando from a passage in Dr. Gall’s work 
on the nervous system, which was communicated by a learned Spaniard, M. Nunez 
de Taboada : the facts it records are attested by several contemporary writers. 

“+ Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, 1823, p. 214, 
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of a deaf and dumb person attaining the distinction of Barrister- 
at-Law.”; It is proper to add, that Mr. Lowe converses viva voce ; 
and that a stranger might interchange several sentences with him 
before discovering that he was totally deaf. 

In referring to such eminent examples of the instructed deaf 
and dumb, the name of Massieu, the celebrated pupil of the 
Abbé Sicard, will naturally occur to every one at all conversant 
with the subject on which we are now writing ; and it would be 
thought unpardonable if we were to pass him over in silence. 
We confess, however, that we feel strongly disposed to do so, as 
we never approach thie consideration of his case without feelings 
of utter bewilderment. J7 the answers to the questions publicly 
proposed to this distinguished individual be really genuine, we 
can only say, that he must have been a prodigy of the most pro- 
digious kind—a phenomenon altogether inexplicable—defying 
the evidence of all past experience, and removing the ground for 
all future expectation. One who knew him well, and who is 
admirably qualified to form a just opinion, in speaking of the only 
work he ever wrote—A Nomenclature for the use of the Deaf 
and Dumb—says of it, that it “ale double vice d’étre exubé- 
rante, par la multiplicité de mots inutiles aux sourds-muets 
quelle contient, et d’étre dépourvue de toute méthode logique, 
condition qui seule peut faire le mérite d’un tel travail.” And 
that “ M. Massieu n’a jamais pu parvenir 4 écrire le Frangais 
dune maniére parfaitement correcte et pure.”* 

We saw this remarkable person, with his venerable master, 
the Abbé Sicard, when in London in 1815. We did not attend 
any of his public exhibitions; we saw him in more private cir- 
cumstances; and, from the reputation which had preceded him, 
we were amazed to witness his inordinate predilection for gesti- 
culation, even when conversing with hearing persons familiar 
with the French language. Dr. Kitto says, in the passage we 
have quoted at page 339, that he “ abominates signs :” so does 
every highly educated deaf person that we have ever seen, with 
the single exception of Massieu ; and when this is coupled with 
the above-quoted declaration of Degerando—that Massieu could 
never write the French language with accuracy, we think that 
our readers will, with us, entertain some misgivings as to the 
genuineness of the answers subjoined to the following questions, 
and which are stated to have been given by Massieu spontan- 
eously, and at the spur of the moment. f 





* Degerando: De L’Education des Sourds-muets de Naissance. ‘Tome i. p. 
574. Paris, 1827. 

+ Massieu died a few months ago, at Lisle, where he had conducted an estab- 
lishment for the Deaf and Dumb, for many years ; with what success we have wot 
been able to ascertain. As he was born about the year 1772, he must have attain- 
ed the good old age of 74, 
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“ Q. What is hope? A. Hope is the blossom of happiness. Q. 
What is the difference between hope and desire? A. Desire is atree 
in leaf, hope is a tree in blossom, enjoyment is a tree in fruit. Q. 
What is gratitude? A. Gratitude is the memory of the heart. Q. 
What is time? A. A line that has two ends—a path that begins at 
the cradle, and ends in the grave. Q. What is eternity? A.A day 
without yesterday or to-morrow; a line that has no end. Q. Does 
God reason? A. Man reasons, because he doubts; he deliberates, 
he decides : God is omniscient : He never doubts ; He therefore never 
reasons.” 


Most of these answers, it will be perceived, are highly figura- 
tive. But the deaf and dumb generally avoid figurative lan- 
guage; their compositions are usually eminently literal: they 
readily detect resemblances, and frequently employ comparison ; 
but they very rarely personify. In this respect, therefore, Mas- 
sieu was singularly distinguished from the rest of his class. 

In the course of his first volume, Dr. Kitto has several remarks 
on the sign-language, and on the finger-alphabet ; of which lat- 
ter he gives an engraving, which, like most of those which we 
have seen, is inaccurate, differing in several particulars from 
that in actual use in these countries: even that furnished by 
Dr. Watson, in his book on the deaf and dumb, is not strictly 
correct, as a pictorial representation of what he himself employ- 
ed:—the fault, no doubt, was that of the engraver. In Dr. 
Kitto’s book, the vowels are formed on the wrong hand; and the rh 
the 7, and the z, are not of the forms generally used in England : 
the v too, though sometimes employed in his way, should be abo- 
lished, for the sake of perspicuity, and replaced by that of the Lon- 
don Asylum, which is represented by the two fore-fingers, united at 
the knuckle, to form an angle: this letter is, by mistake, omitted 
in Dr. Watson’s book. Dr. Kitto complains of the indistinctness 
of some of the formations :—those of the vowels especially :— 
“ it is exceedingly difficult,” he says, “ for the person addressed 
to be sure which of the two neighbouring fingers representing 
different vowels, has been touched.” But we think none but a 
beginner would give occasion for this ambiguity : every expert 
dactylologist advances the a vowel finger of the left hand, 
to meet the forefinger of the right. With respect to the lan- 
guage of gesticulation, of which, of course, Dr. Kitto has no need, 
we may here suggest, what has often occurred to us, that advan- 
tage might accrue in many ways from engaging a hearing per- 
son, skilled in this mode of communication, to accompany our 
exploring expeditions. Our attempts at negotiation with semi- 
barbarian tribes have, no doubt, often failed from our being mis- 
understood, or from our misunderstanding them. When Basil 
Hall endeavoured to conciliate the natives of the coast of Corea, 
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they rejected his overtures, as he thought, by making the sign 
for cutting throats: a person accustomed to communicate with 
the deaf and dumb, by addressing them in their own way, could, 
in a moment, have discovered whether by this sign they threaten- 
ed to be the perpetrators, or dreaded being the victims :—from 
their subsequent conduct, it would seem that they meant to con- 
vey the latter meaning.* In Major Long’s expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, there is an account of certain tribes of aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the country west of the Mississippi, who, though 
speaking different languages, readily communicate with one an- 
other in the common natural language of signs: many of these 
signs are described in Major Long’s volumes, and they closely 
agree with those employed by the deaf and dumb.f 

It merely remains for us to present our readers with a few 
brief historical notices of the origin and progress of deaf-mute 
instruction, and to furnish some statistical facts in reference to 
the deaf and dumb population, and the means at present in ope- 
ration for extending to them the blessings of education. 

The systematic instruction of the deaf and dumb is an art 
which has no very remote origin. ‘There is reason indeed to fear 
that, till a comparatively recent period, this unhappy class of 
persons were not considered as belonging to the human family. 
By their parents and natural protectors they were fed, clothed, 
and secluded; and when the sad term of their animal existence 
had expired, they were admitted to a resting place beside their 
more gifted fellow-mortals; the last oftice performed for them 
being the only one in which their claims to the privileges of 
humanity were recognised. No recorded notice of an instructed 
deaf and dumb person has hitherto been discovered which refers 
to a period earlier than 1443. Rudolphus Agricola, who was 
born at this date, and who died in 1485, is the earliest who makes 
mention of any such case. Degerando, the most copious of the 
historians of the deaf and dumb, quotes from Agricola’s work 
(De Inventione Dialectica) a passage which we here translate :— 
“ T have seen an individual deaf from birth, and consequently 
dumb, who had learnt to comprehend what was written by other 
persons, and who himself expressed, by writing, all his thoughts, 





* On Captain Hall proceeding to land, he says, “ This movement the natives did 
not seem t» relish in the least, for they made use of a sign which, though we could 
not determine exactly to whom it referred, was sufficiently expressive of their 
alarm and anxiety. It consisted in drawing their fans across their throats, and 
sometimes across ours, as if to signify, that our going on would lead to heads being 
cut off ; but whether they or we were to be the sufferers, was not very clear.” — 
Voyage to Loo Choo, Second Edition, p. 11. 

+ We have not had an opportunity of seeing Major Long’s volumes ; but an ex- 
tract from them, describing the signs referred to, is given in Dr. Orpen’s Anecdotes 
and Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, p. 97, Second Edition. Lendon, 1836. 
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as if he had had the use of speech.” But the circumstance here 
recorded was afterwards disputed, on account of its apparent in- 
credibility, in a work (De Animd) by Louis Vives ; a tact which 
is in some degree a testimony to the great rarity of such an 
occurrence. ‘The record, however, was sufficient to excite the 
attention and ingenuity of the celebrated Cardan, who was, in 
consequence, led to conceive the theoretical principles upon which 
such an event might be brought about. His views are published 
in his works, and, as far as they extend, are sound and judicious, 
Cardan lived between the years 1501 and 1576. But the Spanish 
Benedictine monk, Pedro de Ponce, to whom we have before 
referred, (page 344,) and who died in 1584, is the first instructor 
of deaf-mutes of whom we have any strictly authentic account. 
He left behind him no explanation of the theory by which he 
was guided ; but his practical success is distinctly acknowledged 
by two independent cotemporary writers, Francis Vallés and Am- 
brose Moralés, the latter of whom, in his Antiquities of Spain, 
states that he himself had witnessed the success of Peter Ponce in 
this curious art ; and it is referred to by several subsequent writers, 
his immediate successors in point of time, as an admitted fact. 

From what was thus related of Ponce, John Paul Bonet, 
another Spaniard, was probably induced, at a later period, to 
undertake the instruction of deaf-mutes. He was secretary to 
the Constable of Castile, who had a younger brother deaf and 
dumb from infancy, whom Bonet taught to speak and under- 
stand the Castilian language. He published an explanation of 
his method at Madrid in 1620, and this is the earliest work in 
existence containing a development of the principles actually 
employed in teaching the deaf and dumb.* In this work, which 
is extremely rare, Bonet makes ‘no mention of Ponce; it is possi- 
ble, therefore, that he may have re-discovered the art. It is certain 
that his plan was rational, and contained the germs of what was 
afterwards developed into a more perfect system. The Abbé de 
lEpée was at the pains to learn Spanish for the express purpose 
of making himself acquainted with the principles cupunated by 
Bonet; of which principles a sufficiently full outline may be seen 
in the quotations given in the work of Degerando. There can 
be no question that it is to Bonet and his pupil that Sir Kenelm 
Digby refers in the following passage :— | 

“ There was a nobleman of great quality that I knew in Spaine, 
the younger brother of the Constable of Castile. He was born deafe, 
so deafe, that if a gun were shot off close by his eare, he could not 





* It is recorded in the Antiquities of Spain, referred to above, and which appears 
to have been written about 1583, that Pedro de Ponce taught two brothers and a 
sister of the Constable of Castile, all born deaf and dumb. Bonet, it seems, first 
practised the art on a brother also of the Constable, who had lost his hearing in 
infancy, This must have been a most unfortunate family. 
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heare it, and consequently, he was dumbe ; for not being able to heare 
the sound of words, he could never imitate nor understand them. . 
. . . At the last there was a priest who undertooke the teaching 
him to understand others when they spoke, and to speake himself, that 
others might understand him. . . . They who have curiosity to 
see by what steps the master proceeded in teaching him, may satisfie 
it by a booke which he himself hath writ in Spanish upon that sub- 
ject. . . . The priest. I am told, is still alive, and in the service 
of the Prince of Carignan, where he continueth (with some that have 
need of his paines) the same employment as he did with the Constable’s 
brother, with whom I have often discoursed.”—Sir Kenelm Digby's 
Treatise on the Nature of Bodies, p. 307-8. London, 1645. 


After Bonet, and before the time of our celebrated country- 
man, Dr. John Wallis, several writers appear, but only as writers, 
on the theory of this art. But Wallis seems to be the person 
next in the order of time after Bonet, who successfully engaged 
in the actual work of deaf-mute instruction, unless indeed we 
except Dr. Holder, rector of Blechingdon, in Oxfordshire, be- 
tween whom and Dr. Wallis there was a somewhat warm dispute 
on the subject. Wallis, in 1653, published, in Latin, a Grammar 
of the English language, for the use of foreigners, prefixed to 
which was a tract explaining the mechanism of articulate sounds, 
In 1669, Dr. Holder published his “ Elements of Speech, with 
an Appendix concerning persons Deafand Dumb,” and in which 
he describes the methods by which he had enabled a young gen- 
tleman named Popham, born deaf and dumb, to speak. This, 
he states, was effected at his house at Blechingdon in 1659. At 
the time Wallis published his Grammar, it does not appear that 
he had actually applied his principles in deaf-mute instruction. 
This, however, he had certainly done so early as March 1662 ;* 
and, when afterwards referring to these early labours in his letter 
to Dr. Beverley, bearing date September 30, 1698, and printed. 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the October following, he 
claims the above-mentioned Mr. Popham as his own pupil, and 
declares, that that gentleman acquired his ability to speak from 
him. The particulars of the dispute between Wallis and Hol- 
der, into which we, of course, cannot here enter, will be found in 





* It appears, from the letter to Beverley, that Mr. Whaley was Wallis’s first 
pupil. Fortunately, Wallis has reeorded the date of his first entering on the task 
of teaching the deaf and dumb, viz., January 1662,as appears by his letter to 
Boyle, under the date March 1662, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
for July 1670. We cannot, therefore, see any just ground for thinking, with 
Dugald Stewart, that Wallis was at all indebted to the ingenious George Dalgarno, 
whose work on the deaf and dumb (Didascalocophus) was not published till 1680, 
There ean be no doubt, however, that this long-neglected author was the first who 
devised a manual alphabet for the deaf and dumb. His contrivance, which is con- 
siderably different from that in present use, is figured in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
article Dacyolegy. 
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the works referred to below.* It is certainly very probable taat 
Holder had taught Popham before he came under the care of 
Wallis, at which time he might haveforgotten Holder’s instructions. 
But we see that priority of publication on the subject of deaf-mute 
instruction clearly belongs to Wallis, who, previously to Popham, 
had taught another deaf person to articulate (Whaley) ; but this 
pupil did not lose his hearing till he was about five years old. 

Ve have here recorded the names only of those who are 
known to have practically engaged in the undertaking of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to speak and understand a language ; but 
there is an English writer on this subject whose book must take 
precedence of the publications just noticed. This was John 
Bulwer, whose “ Philocophus, or, the Deaf and Dumb Man’s 
Friend,” bears date 1648. This book, which we have never seen, 
is stated to teach nothing about articulation, and to be confined 
to the methods of instruction by gesticulation, the manual alpha- 
bet, and the movements of the Tips.t It does not appear that 
Bulwer ever reduced his principles to practice. Several publica- 
tions besides that of Bulwer a mead during the early part of 
the seventeenth century, on the theory of deaf-mute instruction, 
most of which, however, unlike that of Bulwer, were chiefly de- 
voted to articulation and the mechanism of speech. They cannot 
be considered as having in the slightest measure advanced the 
art beyond the degree of perfection to which it had been brought 
by Ponce and Bonet. Indeed, nearly all of these writers seemed 
to think, that by imparting speech they conveyed language, when, 
in reality, they were only forming articulating machines. There 
can be no question that, after the two early instructors just men- 
tioned, Wallis is the first person to whom we are indebted for 
clear and rational views on the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
Amman, a Swiss physician, settled in Amsterdam (1669-1724), 
to whom these views were known, though perhaps entitled to 
rank next, was nevertheless far inferior to Wallis as to the sound- 
ness and rationality of his principles. Like the writers alluded 
to above, he imagined a sort of mysterious virtue in articulation, 
by which, independently of any principle of association, ideas be- 
came excited in the mind; he kia not, however, depend wholly 


upon this obscure influence, but taught his pupils to read and 
write ; though we are bound to record, notwithstanding the high 
value which, at a much later period, the Abbé de l’ Epée set upon 





* « A Supplement to the Philosophical Transactions of July 1670 ; with some 
Reflections on Dr. Wallis’s Letter there inserted. By W. Holder. 1678.” 

“ A Defence of the Royal Society, in answer to the Cavils of Dr. W. Holder. 
By Dr. Wallis. 1678.” 

+ Degerando tried in vain to procure this book. Some eopious extracts from it, 
however, are to be found in an anonymous work, entitled, “ Vox Oculis Subjectu,” 
which was published in London in 1783. This latter is one of the very few works 
on the subject with which, it appears, Degerando was unacquainted. 
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~ 
the method of Amman, that, from the admixture of these 
superstitious notions in reference to articulation, that method was 
very much inferior to the plain and judicious proceeding of 
Wallis, and much less calculated to issue in complete practical 
success as respects the real intellectual development of the pupil’s 
powers.* 

It must not be inferred from these observations, that we think 
lightly of articulation as a necessary part of every perfect system of 
deaf-mute instruction. We are, on the contrary, convinced—and 
for reasons sufficiently explained by the late Dr. Watson—that 
articulation must form an important item in every such system ; 
and we deeply regret to find the neglect of it so general in the in- 
stitutions forthedeaf and dumbat present established in these coun- 
tries, and in America. We cannot but express our deliberate con- 
viction, that, in consequence of this neglect, but a part only of the 
cood work is accomplished, and we fear, in many cases, a positive 
injury is inflicted. Several children admitted into such institu- 
tions will always be found to retain more or less of the faculty of 
speech, possessed in infancy, but partially lost with their hearing. 
These are not congenitally deaf; and, up to their admission, were 
never wholly dumb: but, lamentable to say, they are often made 
dumb in the very asylums established for their relief! This is 
no imaginary case: we speak from actual observation, and we 
have personal knowledge while we write this, of children who 
could once articulate, gradually losing this power, and lapsing 
into confirmed dumbness! But we must recur again to this im- 
portant matter in the sequel. 

Our space does not admit of our adverting to the numerous 
writers on the instruction of the deaf and dumb, who fill up the 
interval between Amman and de PEpée. The curious on this 
subject will find ample details in reference to this period in the 
erudite volumes of Degerando. We have dweit a little more than 
we otherwise should have done upon Wallis, because the indus- 
trious historian of the deaf and dumb just mentioned has com- 
mitted a chronological error in reference to Wallis’s writings. 
He uniformly places the date of Wallis’s first publication on 
the subject—his Grammar—at 1753, instead of 1653. This we 
should have concluded to be a press error, but the same date is 
repeated. Wallis died in October 1703, at the age of 88.} 








* Amman published an account of his method at Amsterdam, under the title of 
“ Dissertatio de Loquela,’ 1700. Some extracts from it are given in “ Vox Oculis 
Subjecta,” before referred to. 

+ Degerando de L’ Education des Sourds-Mucts.—Tom. 1, pp. 330, 332. 

+ Degerando is peculiarly unfortunate in his dates to Dr. Wallis’s productions, 
One of his references is to the Philosophical Transactions, containing “une Lettre 
du Docteur Wallis, 1778.”—Degerando, Tome 1, p. 338. 
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The Abbé de PEpée may be considered as the father of the 
institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb ; his enthusi- 
astic benevolence, and untiring exertions in his arduous task, are 
beyond all praise, and the world owes to his memory an eternal 
debt of gratitude. But we cannot commend his system. He 
had unfortunately contracted the notion, that the proper way of 
teaching the deaf and dumb, was first to supply them with a 
copious system of artificial signs, constructed in conformity to the 
— and idiom of spoken language. This was his great error. 

ie exercised much labour and ingenuity in practically carrying 
out his view, but his system of methodical signs, however indica- 
tive of his ardour and originality, must have had the effect of 
most unnecessarily complicating his process of teaching, and con- 
sequently of impairing his success. It is useless here to discuss 
its defects ; they are now pretty generally acknowledged, even in 
the country that was the scene of his long period of labour; and 
his methodical signs are, we believe, at present universally 
abandoned. The impetus, however, which this distinguished man 
gave to public feeling on behalf of the deaf and dumb on the 
Continent, was such as to awaken a very general interest in their 
behalf; and shortly after his death, the schcol which he had 
established in 1760, and on which he had expended the greater 
part of his patrimony, was taken under the protection of the state ; 
and was elevated to the rank of a national establishment in 1791, 
by Louis XVL.,, under the title of “l'Institut Royal des Sourds- 
Muets de Paris.” The direction of this establishment was com- 
mitted to the Abbé Sicard, a disciple of de PEpée; and who had 
formerly presided over a school for deaf-mutes at Bordeaux. 
Sicard inherited the zeal and devotedness of his master: he was 
too judicious, however, and self-dependent to follow implicitly 
his methods; and, consequently, succeeded in producing several 
highly educated pupils. Still he cultivated the system of metho- 
dical signs introduced by his predecessor, which, with much 
labour, he modified and considerably enlarged. He published 
the results of his ingenuity in this way in two volumes, entitled, 
“ Théorie des Signes pour I’Instruction des Sourds-Muets. Par 
R. A. Sicard. Paris, 1808.” But how this voluminous dictionary 
of gesticulations could assist him in the practical business of 
teaching language we cannot well conceive. He had previously 
mblished (in 1800, and again in 1803) a “ Cours d’ Instruction 
hao Sourd-Muet de Naissance,” giving an account of his mode 


of proceeding with Massieu, before referred to, (p. 345,) and 
containing some valuable remarks and suggestions, mixed up, 
however, with a good decal of metaphysical mystery. Of his 
system as a whole we may say, with Dr. Watson, that we “ most 
approve of it where it most differs from that of his predecessor,” 
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And we believe the continental teachers now pretty generally 
unite in the same sentiment ; and base their instructions princi- 
pally on the natural signs of the deaf and dumb.* There is no 
doubt, however, that, in the process of instruction, every judicious 
teacher will seek to enlarge this basis, by the introduction of new 
signs, more or less purely conventional ; but to frame these in 
reference to the grammatical laws or peculiar idioms of spoken 
language, seems to us to further complicate a task already suffi- 
ciently difficult. If signs can be devised to convey the impression 
of things, whether outward objects or inward thoughts and feel- 
ings, instead of representing unknown words, their invention is 
useful, as a temporary means of communicating language ; they 
should be gradually discountenanced and thrown aside as lan- 
guage is acquired to supply their place. 

It should, however, be remarked, in reference to these con- 
ventional signs, that the proficient in gesticulation, by blending 
with them, as far as possible, appropriate expressions of counte- 
nance, will generally succeed in imparting a degree of natural 
character even to them. Expertness, grace, and facility of in- 
vention in the language of signs, are qualifications of great im- 
portance in a teacher of the deaf and dumb, but to be acquired 
only by long experience; and where the requisite tact and 
address in aoctolating is wanting in the instructor, the pupils, 
who are always keenly alive to deficiencies of this kind, will 
seldom entertain towards him a very high degree of deference. 

It seems to have been in accordance with the above views 
that Mr. Thomas Braidwood conducted his school at Edinburgh, 
beginning with a single pupil, in 1760, which was the first 
establishment of the kind in these countries. It is referred to 
with much commendation, both by Dr. Johnson, in his Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland, and by Lord Monboddo, in 
his “ Origin and Progress of Language.” Dr. Johnson could 
not resist the temptation, which the occasion of his visit to this 
school afforded, to indulge in his usual vein of sarcasm :— After 
seeing the deaf taught arithmetic, who would be afraid to culti- 
vate the Hebrides?” It was in this academy that the late Dr. 





* Speaking of the Paris sign for “Jamais,” M. Bebian says, “ Je ne tiens pas 
compte du signe employé 4 |’Institution de Paris, parce qu’il est tout-a-fait arbi- 
tra re, et n’a aucun rapport a Vidée.”—Bebian ; Manuel d’ Enseignement pratique 
des Sourds-Muets. Tome 2, p. 149. Paris, 1827, In connexion with this quota- 
tion it is proper that we add the following from the present instructor of the Paris 
Institution. ““ Le systéme des signes méthodiques, dont on a reconnu depuis long- 
temps linutilité, et méme Jes inconvénients dans l’enseignement, et qu’ on aban- 
donne chaque jour davantage,” &c. &e.—M. D. Ordinaire, Essai sur ’ Education 
d’un Sourd-Muet, P. 222, Paris, 1836, 

t+ Vow Oculis Subjecta, p. 196, London, 1783, 
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Watson was trained ;* and when the first public institution in 
Britain—the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Kent Road, near 
London—was opened, in November 1792,} the direction of it 
was committed to his care. He was an indefatigable and most 
‘judicious teacher: he produced no prodigies, and was averse to 
public display ; but, as his method of teaching was based, upon 
the enlightened principles of Wallis, systematized and perfected 
by his own close observation and active experience, he produced 
scholars not to be surpassed by those from any institution in the 
world. He has been charged—most inconsiderately and un- 
justly charged—with a narrowness of spirit totally foreign to his 
nature—with a disposition to conceal from others the secrets of 
the art so successfully practised by himself.t He candidly told 
every applicant for initiation into the mysteries of his profession, 
that, to become properly qualified teachers, they must acquire 
the necessary knowledge by a personal observation of the me- 
thods he employed; and he cheerfully threw open his school, 
and unreservedly unfolded the practical operations of his system, 
to all who chose to avail themselves of it. It was too much to 
expect—occupied as he was, without even the Sabbath, at his 
command, for it was no “ day of rest” to him—it was too much 
to expect that he should undertake to convey, by written cor- 
respondence, what practice alone could effectually teach. .The 
Abbé de TEpée was misrepresented—so was he: and we are glad 
to have had this opportunity of removing, as far as we can do so 
in a few words, an injurious stigma from a memory which future 
generations, in common gratitude and in common justice, are 
bound to revere. He died in 1829, in the establishment which 
had been the scene of his unwearied labours for thirty-seven 
years, during which period he had communicated the blessings 
of education to more than 1000 of the deaf and dumb. 

We have now completed our historical sketch; in which, 
from the condensation that has been incumbent on us, we have, 
we are aware, omitted many honourable names. The brief re- 
ference just made to the London Asylum, one of the few insti- 
tutions in which articulation is earnestly cultivated, reminds us 
of our promise at page 351, to say a word or two on that import- 
ant branch of deaf-mute instruction. 








* Watson’s Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb ; Preface, p. xxiii. London, 1809 

+ Ibid. p. xxix. 

t The aninms of the following statement it is easy to perceive :—* Mr, Gal- 
laudet carried. on a correspondence with the Committee of the Asylum for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, soliciting from them and the instructor the com- 
munication of that knowledge of which he was in quest. This was denied him, 
except on the condition of his continuing three years an usher in the asylum, in- 
structing one of its classes daily ; terms which he’ declined accepting.”—North 
American Rerieuw, vol. vii. p. 128, Boston, 1818, q 
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Dr. Itard of Paris, after diligent inquiries into the subject, 
has been led to divide deaf-mutes into five classes, in reference 
to the different degrees of audition possessed.* He finds that 
there are only one-fifth totally deprived of the ear; that two- 
fifths can distinguish sound from silence, but confound speech 
with other noises; and that the remaining two-fifths hear more 
or less distinctly. His general conclusion is, that one-tenth of 
the entire deaf-mute population, by properly cultivating the 
hearing thus imperfectly possessed, might be restored to society, 
and attain to the advantages of social communications by hearing 
and speech ; and that all to whom any sense of hearing remains 
might, by similar cultivation, considerably improve their condi- 
tion. These inferences may perhaps be somewhat too sanguine ; 
but, from the observed facts on which they are based, we think 
we may fairly draw the conclusion, that a considerable number 
of the deaf-mute population, thus possessing more or less of the 
faculty of hearing, must have once spoken, and must still retain 
the memory of articulate sounds. But the researches on the 
subject, undertaken by the directors of the Royal Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, are more explicit on this point. 
From the fourth circular issued by that establishment we learn 
the following particulars :t— 

Of 149 pupils in the Paris school, it has been ascertained that 
119 are congenitally deaf, and that the remaining 30 lost their 
hearing at different periods during infancy. Of these 30 the 
details are as follows :— 

3 lost the hearing during the first year. 


| iobiiiena enaiaeentenee ... second, 
F ensdentiiesensnceannennens wees third. 
NOT, 
 seinda eabatianabs adnate siceaima fifth. 
D czeuviveines aisiaiheiintindaheiibianisint .. sixth. 


So that, rejecting those belonging to the first two classes, there 
can be no doubt that 16 of these 149 children must once have 
been tolerably familiar with spoken language. Other insti- 
tutions, where similar investigations have been undertaken, and 
like records kept, confirm these results. From the statistical 
returns of the deaf-mute population of the kingdom of Belgium 
for 1835, it appears that the ratio of the congenitally deaf to the 
whole population is 1 in 2791; and the ratio of those who have 
lost the sense of hearing after birth is 1 in 10,177; the ratio of 
the deaf and dumb of both classes to the whole population being 





* Essai sur l’Education, &e., par M. Désiré Ordinaire, p. 224. Paris, 1836. 
+ Quatritme Circulaire de PInstitut Royal des Sourds-Muets de Paris, p. 242. 
Paris, 1836. 
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1 in 2180*—a small number as compared with some other 
countries : so that here, as above, between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the entire deaf-mute population once heard. A much 
larger proportion than this occurs in some of the British insti- 
tutions. Thus :—From the records of the Doncaster Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb—an establishment conducted with great 
ability and success by Mr. Charles Baker—it appears that, “ out 
of 102 children, whose parents furnished the required informa- 
tion, 52 were born deaf, 37 became so after birth, and of the re- 
maining 13 no positive information could be obtained.” Of the 
37 who became deaf after birth, the following particulars are 
furnished :—“ 7 lost their hearing during the first year, 13 in 
the second, 7 in the third, 1 in the fourth, 5 in the fifth, and 4 
in the eighth.” 

These are important and impressive facts. They supply strong 
practical arguments in favour of cultivating articulation in all 
establishments for the deaf and dumb. The ear is paralyzed, 
but the organs of speech remain unimpaired; and the memory 
of articulate sounds is still retained. Why, since the thing is 
perfectly practicable—why should not these organs be again sti- 
mulated to their wonted activity, and this memory of their func- 
tions fostered and kept alive? Even the congenitally deaf can 
all be taught the mechanical formation of youl sounds with the 
most perfect accuracy; and the only argument that can be ad- 
vanced against imparting to them this power is, that, for want of 
the ear to modulate those sounds, their utterance, though thus me- 
chanically perfect, is often harsh and monotonous. Yet, to those 
with whom they habitually associate—to their parents and im- 
mediate friends—they are abundantly intelligible; and we are 
confident that Mr. Watson, the very able and enlightened in- 
structor of the London Asylum, who cultivates articulation in all 
his pupils with a degree of assiduous perseverance that is beyond 
all praise—we are confident that he perfectly understands the 
vocal communications of every one of the 297 deaf children by 
whom he is at present surrounded. Surely it is worthy of con- 
sideration, that persons in this condition are more especially ex- 
posed to danger than those in possession of all their faculties: of 
what importance may it not be to them, in such circumstances, 
to be able to call for “help,” or to give alarm of “ fire’? And 
of how much greater importance may it not be, on the dying 
bed, for the poor deaf sufferer, when his physical powers are 
prostrated, and the ability to gesticulate exhausted, to be able, 





* Quatriéme Circulaire de 1’Institut Royal des Sourds-Muets dee Paris, p. 221. 
Paris, 1836. 


+ Penny Cyelopsedia, Article Deaf and Dumb, p. 323. - 
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however feebly, to give articulate utterance to those thoughts 
and feelings which, at that awful crisis, must more or less agitate 
the bosom of every enlightened human being! 

But we need not theorize on this momentous subject. We are 
fortunately in possession of a very valuable fact, which will effect 
more in the way of urging general attention to it than any argu- 
ments of ours. Mr. Watson has kindly placed at our disposal 
the following letter from the Rev. J. A. Rhodes of Leeds, me 
though of course never intended for publication, we here insert 
without comment :— 


(Copy:) 
Horsforth Hall, near Leeds, 26th August 1842. 
Sm—lI beg to inform you that Miss Armitage, of Kast Parade, 
Leeds, died on Sunday last. Her name must therefore be withdrawn 
from your list of subscribers. 

She was born deaf and dumb; but, by great attention, could un- 
derstand whole sentences by observation of the lips of the speaker ; 
and could speak whole sentences so as to be understood. 

This faculty was of the greatest value during her later life, and 
especially during her sickness, as she could not then make use of her 
Jiagers. 

I venture to press this matter upon your consideration, as one of the 
utmost importance in the teaching of the deaf and dumb. 

This faculty was acquired at a very late period in life. She died at 
eighty-two and a half, and it has been principally obtained within the 
last five years. During the former part of her life she used the al- 
phabet of the fingers. 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
J. A. RHOpDEs. 
T. J. Watson, Esq., 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, London. 


Of the many institutions in the United Kingdom, in which 
articulation forms no part of the system of instruction, we believe 
that there are one or two, the conductors of which are favourable 
to its introduction ; and who reluctantly omit it from insufficiency 
of funds: since in large establishments an additional assistant 
or two would unquestionably be necessary, inasmuch as articula- 
tion can be efficiently faught only by individual instruction. We 
are glad to find so good a teacher as Mr. Baker of Doncaster 
among this small number,* and we earnestly hope that the like 





* « The conductor (of the Doncaster Institution) is favourably disposed to ar- 
ticulation wherever tlie vocal organs are flexible, and the pupil shows no inaptness 
for itsacquirement. No acquisition can be more useful if the speech can be made 
intelligible.”—Quarterly Journal of Education, vol. vii. p. 198, 





i 
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favourable feeling may spread among teachers, as it assuredly 
must, if the many advantages of articulation to the deaf be fairly 
and fully considered. The lady, whose case we have recorded 
above, was, it. seems, dumb for seventy-seven years; and yet, 
after that long period of total inaction of the organs, they were, 
by dint of persevering effort—providentially suggested—brought 
into sufficient activity to become the exponent of. her hopes and 
feelings on her death-bed. It is wisely and mercifully ordered, 
that the faculty of speech, when once possessed, is generally the 
last totally to leave us ; so that, even when the limbs have become 
rigid in the very grasp of death, the lips will still move, and the 
tongue still falter forth the parting accents of hope and peace. 

We shall terminate our remarks on this interesting subject by 
offering a few statistical facts which have been collected with 
great care ;* and which will help to show the extent and general 
prevalence of deafness, more especially of congenital deafness ; 
which, we shall see, sometimes prevails in the same family, and 
in collateral and remote branches of the same family, to a fear- 
ful extent. 

The proportion of the deaf and dumb to the entire population 
has been found to be 1 in 1585, in the following countries: viz. 
Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Saxony, G. Duchy of 
Saxe Woinvar, Principality of Lippe Schaumburg, Hanover, 
Duchy of Oldenburg, Frankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Poland, and Great Britain. In Switzerland, 
the average proportion is about 1 in 500 ; a proportion which con- 
siderably exceeds that furnished by any other country, except the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, which numbers 1 in 559. In different 
districts of Switzerland, the prevalence of the calamity very much 
varies; and even in different parishes of the same canton. In 
some places, (as the Vallais,) the proportion is 1 in 328 of the 
inhabitants; in others, (Peterlingen,) 1 in 244; and in others, 
(Moudon,) 1 in.153; whilst, in the commune of Weyach, in the 
canton of Zurich, the proportion of deaf and dumb is so great, as 
to amount to 1 in 63 of the inhabitants. In this single canton 
there were (in 1832) nineteen families, in each of which two of 
the members were deaf and dumb ; two families, in each of which 
there were three deaf and dumb ; and one family with four deaf 





* Chiefly by the active exertions of the Paris Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
which has for several years taken upon itself the laborious duty of collecting infor- 
mation respecting the deaf and dumb from all parts of the world, and which it 
again disseminates, in a systematically arranged form, in occasional publications, 
under the title of “ Circulaires de I’ Institut Royal des Sourds-Muets de Paris,” Its 
well-directed efforts deserve the highest commendation from all the friends of the 
deaf and damb. 


. 
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and dumb. The causes of the extraordinary prevalence of deaf- 
mutism in Switzerland—whatever they be—must be allied to 
those which occasion goitre; as it is among the goitred popula- 
tion, and the children of goitred parents, that the affliction so 
greatly abounds :* but not only the ear, but the brain, and the 
animal functions generally, seem to be greatly impaired in this 
unhappy community. “ The features,” says Carne, “ are those 
of an idiot, with sometimes a wildness and even ferocity. We 
observed one of them stretched at length in a field, uttering hi- 
deous cries, for the faculty of speech is also denied, and unable to 
rise till some of the family came to help him.” 

In the United States of America, the proportion of deaf-mutes 
to the whole population is—for the white community, 1 in 1964 ; 
and for the black, 1 in 3134. The result of the statistical in- 
quiries that have been thus instituted in so many parts of the 
world is, that there must be more than 546,000 deaf mutes at 
present in existence ! 

The remarkable prevalence of deaf-mutism in families deserves 
especial notice. From the records of the Paris Institution we 
extract the following : One of the deaf-mutes (congenitally deaf) 
has a maternal grandmother affected with the same infirmity : 
another, who lost the sense of hearing at the age of four years, is 
the child of a father who became deaf at the age of seven years. 
In a family, containing seven deaf-mutes out of ten children, the 
father had an aunt who was congenitally deaf: in another family, 
where there are two deaf-mutes, the sister of the father married 
the brother of the mother, and has five male children, of which 
three were born deaf. But the most painfully interesting record 
of facts, testifying to the prevalence of this great affliction in in- 
dividual families, that has perhaps ever been published, is that 
which we now present to our readers, from the documents of the 
London Asylum. We have selected from these documents six- 
teen families ; numbering in the whole 100 children, out of which 
it will be seen that the appalling number of 71—nearly three- 
fourths of the whole—are deaf and dumb ! 





* Some of the deaf and dumb in Great Britain are found to be afflicted with 
goitre: three or four such cases have come under the observation of Mr. Watson 
of the London Asylum ; and several others have been noticed by Mr. Baker, o 
Doncaster. Scrofulous affections are very common among the congenitally deaf , 
+ Letters from Switzerland and Italy, p. 217. London, 1834, 
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Name. ~ Parent’s Occupation. Fed Par ome 
Elizabeth Dixon Small farmer 1 1 
Wm. J. George Orphan 1 1 
Edward Walsh Labourer 5 3 
Mary Aldum Broad-cloth weaver 12 6 
James Cousens Labourer 8 5 
Geo. Franklin No father 8 5 
Silas Perkins Labourer 7 5 
Thos. Barnes Cobbler 6 5 
Elizabeth Cherry | Watch-finisher 7 4 
Wm. Cockton No father 6 4 
Joseph Stephens Excise officer 5 4 
Susannah Rye No Father 3 all 3 
Eliza Fox Parents both dead 3 all 3 
James W. Kelly | Porter 8 7 
Mary Martain Labourer 10 7 
Alice Wright Frame-work knitter 10 8 

Total 100 71! 














In certain parts of the continent of Europe, the deaf and dumb 
are provided with the means of education at the expense of the 
State. The sovereign of Denmark decreed that “ every deaf and 
dumb infant born in the kingdom shall receive the education ne- 
cessary to make him a useful member of society.” In Belgium, 
too, it has been enacted: that every deaf and dumb and blind 
person shall be, in like manner, instructed at the expense of Go- 
vernment: and such is also the case in several of the United 
States. In Great Britain and Ireland, we believe there are four- 
teen or fifteen institutions of this kind ; supported, however, by 
public contributions. Such establishments are now spread all 
over the civilized world :—they are to be found in Russia, in the 
Brazils, and in Calcutta. In the London Asylum there are con- 
gregated more than 300 deaf persons, of which number 297 are 
at present under instruction! What a mighty assemblage of un- 
fortunates!* The director of that noble establishment teaches 
all these to speak. To the name and office, he unites the talents, 
perseverance, and well-earned reputation, of his distinguished 
predecessor. We hear little or nothing of him or his immense 








* The total number of deaf and dumb children admitted into the London Asylum 
from its commencement in November 1792 up to Midsummer 1846 is 2074. Itis 
the largest establishment of the kind in the world, 
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charge, from either press or platform: he laboriously and success- 
fully prosecutes his great work without parade, and without os- 
tentation, contented to be known only j the happy results of 
his labour, as manifested in the multitude of human beings whom 
he has been instrumental in restoring from mental and moral 
“ darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 

In the Dublin Institution there are at present 99 children 
under instruction: and here likewise, there is a case parallel to 
that which we have recorded above—a child, who is one of eight 
deaf and dumb in the same family. There is also here another 
case, if possible, still more afflictive: it is that of a child who is 
one of SEVEN children deaf and dumb, two of whom are also 
BLIND !* But we must close these painful details; and, in con- 
clusion, have only one or two further remarks to offer. 


The writer of this paper thinks it right to state, in order that 
the sentiments he has here delivered in reference to deaf-mute 
instruction, more especially as respects the subject of articulation, 
may not be misconstrued—that he is not in any way connected 
with an establishment for the deaf and dumb: he has long felt 
a deep interest in such establishments, and has paid some atten- 
tion to their practical operations; but he has not the slightest 
professional interest whatever in either the adoption or the rejec- 
tion of any of the views he has here unfolded. Long observa- 
tion has fully convinced him of the great practical benefits, both 
direct and indirect, resulting to the deaf from the possession of 
articulation; and he will rejoice, if what he has here stated, as 
the convictions of experience, have any influence in inducing 
the enlightened and benevolent to inquire into the matter. A 
visit to the London Asylum, will at once afford conclusive evi- 
dence of what great success may be attained in this department 
of deaf-mute instruction. 





* We are not acquainted with more than one other instance of such a calamity 
as this occurring in the same family. In the year 1817, there were two brothers 
in Belfast, both deaf, and dumb, and blind: they were born deaf and dumb ; but 
did not become blind till they had both arrived at maturity: their friends could not 
assign the cause. See Dr. Orpen’s Anecdotes and Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, 
p- 360. The affliction of blindness, in conjunction with deaf-mutism, is by nomeans 
so unusual as formerly supposed. There was a case of this kind, a few years ago, in 
the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind: the boy died. There is 
also a case of the kind at present in Rotherhithe Workhouse, near London,and there 
was recently one in the Glasgow Asylum for the Blind. The two American girls 
thus afflicted, Julia Brace and Laura Bridgman, have often been publicly noticed: 
the latter is at present under the judicious care of Dr. Howe, principal of the Asy- 
lum for the Blind at Boston. Some account of her will be found in Mr. Dickens’ 
* American Notes,” and a much more ample and interesting one in a “ Memoir of 
Laura Bridgman,” drawn up, we believe, by James Shaw, Esq., the indefatigable 
honorary secretary of the Ulster Institution. 
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It may be proper to add, that where articulation is not taught, 
twenty pupils is the very largest number whith ought to be com- 
mitted to the charge of one assistant: if articulation ‘is to' be 
communicated, he should not have more than sixteen.* 

There is very much required—what may be called:a literature 
for the deaf and dumb—a set of progressive lesson-books, adapted 
to the different stages of their ot sa sromab Dr. Watson made 
a commencement in this way; Mr. Baker has added some use- 
ful little books, and Mr. Gallaudet, and Mr. Peet of America, 
have both been very successful in furthering this object. “The 
Child’s Picture Defining Book,” of the former, and the “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb,” of the latter ;f both 
deserve especial commendation: but a great deal in this direc- 
tion still remains to be accomplished. 

It would be well, too, if institutions in general kept more 
ample records in reference to the several cases coming under 
their observation; not merely as respects the information col- 
lected when the children enter, but also the results of experience 
during 'the five years: thus—it would be interesting to know, 
even in a physiological point of view, whether, upon the whole, 
the congenitally deaf, or those who have lost their hearing after 
birth, are the more easily taught; that is, which of these two 
classes exhibits the greater natural capacity. From Mr. Wat- 
son’s observations on this point, extending over a long period, 
and comprehending a very large number of cases, the inference 
is, that the congenitally deaf are, in general, more acute, and ac- 
quire knowledge with more facility, than those who have be- 
come deaf from disease or accident. It would also be interesting 
to learn, whether pulmonary consumption prevail less in those 
institutions where speech is cultivated, than in those where it is 
not, 

The period allotted to the instruction of each child, is the 
same in all the British institutions—five years. On the Conti- 
nent, most institutions allow six years, and some even eiglit. 
Five years should certainly be regarded as the minimum; but 
we are not advocates for a very much longer period. It is after 
the child leaves school, and mixes in society, and not be- 
fore, that the advantage of his peculiar education fully develops 





* If the phonctie mode of writing were to be generally adopted, it would greatly 
assist the deaf and dumb in acquiring articulation, as their principal difficulty arises 
from the orthography of our language, so ill representing the vocal sounds of the 
words. The blind, also, would reap advantage from the same mode of writing. 

+ We would earnestly recommend this useful little Work to the attention of 
teachers of tho deaf and dumb : its title is, “ A Vocabulary and Elementary Les- 
sons for the Deaf and Dumb. By Harvey Prindle Peet, Principal of the New- 
York Institution foy the Instruction of the Deafand Dumb. New-York, 1844.” 
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itself: and we think it but justice towards the different institu- 
tions for the, deaf and dumb, to: state, that but an inadequate esti- 
mate will.be formed of their value, if judged: of by the ordimary 
proficiency, of the inmates.at the end of their five years, | To as- 
certain accurately the good that has been done, the recipients of 
that good should be conversed with after having been two or 
three years/in society, which will effect more for them than 
twice that additional time at school. 

Before concluding this paper, we must’say a few words in re- 
ference to the blind; but the space we have already’ occupied 
precludes our entering into details. 

No special means of education was :provided for this class of 
persons, till the year 1784, when the first institution for their 
instruction, by the aid of books printed in relief, was established 
in Paris, by M. V. Haiiy.* It was soon discovered, indeed, that 
the. blind were much less in need of any peculiar system of edu- 
cation than the deaf. The blind could avail themselves of the 
eyes of others, in the cultivation of their minds; ‘while; to the 
deaf, the ear of the most devoted friend was of not the slightest 
advantaze in this way. And, accordingly, in the many instan- 
ces.on record of highly informed blind persons, the eyes of those 
who see have, to a great extent, supplied the place of all other 
adventitious aid. We do not see the propriety of the usual cus- 
tom of placing the names of Milton and Euler on the list of such 
instructed blind persons. Milton enjoyed his sight till he was 
about forty-six, and had already laid the foundation of his fame ; 
and Euler, who did not lose his sight till near the age of sixty, 
had acquired an extent of reputation, that was scarcely increased 
by his subsequent performances.t We consider the amiable 
and accomplished blind poetess of Stranorlar (Miss Brown) as 
afar more remarkable instance of the triumph of genius and 
perseverance over extraordinary obstacles, than is presented by 
either of those distinguished persons. 

It is plain, that the only way in which the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the blind can be permanently benefited, and 
by which they may be rendered, in any considerable degree, inde- 
pendent of the casual and precarious assistance afforded by the 
eyes of others, is to provide them with a permanent literature ; 
that is, with books printed in characters palpable to the touch. 





wee sur l’Instruction des Aveugles: Par le Docteur Guillié, p. 17. Paris, 
i. 

+ This reputation was, no doubt, most amply sustained by his great Work on the 
Theory of the Moon,” published in 1772, which was wholly executed during his 


Llpeneee, Euler’s memory, however, was always astonishing, even from his child- 
100d, 
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This is so obvious a mode of proceeding, that it must have sug- 
gested itself very early, and we accordingly find, that characters 
engraved on wood were employed for the blind during the six- 
teenth century ; but M. Haiiy seems to have been the first to 
employ books printed for the blind, in raised characters.* This 
kind of printing has, of late, occupied a good deal of attention ; 
and Mr. Gall of Edinburgh, and Mr. Alston of Glasgow, have 
both expended much industry and ingenuity on this interesting 
subject. The principal objects to be aimed at, in all attempts 
of this kind, should, of course, be not beauty of appearance to 
the eye, but distinctness and permanency as respects touch. It 
would be a lamentable thing, if the blind once taught to read, 
should gradually lose this power, as their fingers become har- 
dened by labour. We believe that Mr. Gall has, more especially, 
applied himself to this very important consideration. The fretted 
type—the last of his numerous contrivances in this way, appears 
to us very likely to combine the requisite qualities noticed above. 
We trust, however, that these benevolent efforts will not relax, till 
a permanent literature is firmly secured : so that no apprehension 
need be entertained, that the poor blind man, when he returns 
from his daily toil, will be precluded from the consolations of 
Scripture, by the necessity he is under to earn his bread by the 
work of his hands. In many manual occupations, surely one 
finger might, without much practical inconvenience be shielded 
and protected, and thus set apart and consecrated to the above 
sacred purpose. What a beautiful subject for an artist’s pen- 
cil—a blind man reading his Bible !—and, with upturned sight- 
less eyes and parted lips, gazing, as it were, with more than 
earthly vision, into the ineffable glories of his future abode :— 
And listening—seemingly listening, to the inspired words of 
Eternal Life ! 





* The Commissioners appointed to report on a Memoir, presented by M. Haitiy, 
on the 16th of February 1785, on the means he proposed to employ in the instruc- 
tion of the blind ; after noticing some inventions of others, say, that “ ils reconnu- 
rent, pour étre de son invention, l’impression des livres en relief—Guillié, p. 19. 
+ For an account of these, we must refer to the “ Historical Sketch of the Ori- 
gin and Progress of Literature for the Blind,” by JamesGall. Edinburgh, 1834 : 
as also, to an Abstract of a Communication, by Mr, Alston, printed in the Report 
of the Tenth Meeting of the British Association, p. 171. We believe, also, that 
Dr Howe of Boston, has successfully applied himself to this interesting inquiry. 
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Art. II.—1. The Works of Abraham Cowley, with an Account 
of his Life and Writings. By THomas Sprat,D.D. Edi- 
tion by J. Sprat, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1721. 

2. Select Works of Abraham Cowley, with a Preface and Notes. 
By R. Hurp, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1777. 

3. Lhe Poetical Works of Abraham Cowley, containing his Mis- 
cellanies, Ipistles, Elegiac Poems, Prologues, Epilogues, &c. 
&c. Edinburg. At the Apollo Press, by the Martins, 
Anno 1777. 


SELDOM if ever noticed now in our literature, Cowley was the 
idol of the age in which he lived. The wits of King Charles’s 
Court lavished on him what Gerard, in his well-known “ Essay 
on Taste,” censures as an “ undistinguished” admiration, and 
erected him as their first authority and most perfect model in 
those walks of literature which he cultivated. In part, this may 
have been due to the poet’s personal worth. The beloved and 
bosom friend of those who were the lights and ornaments of their 
time—Evelyn, Bishop Sprat, Dr. Scarborough, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sir Henry Wooton, Harvey, the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, Vandyke, the celebrated painter, Hobbes of 
Malmsbury, the ingenious, though fearfully erroneous, idealist ; 
Abraham Cowley has earned for himself the privilege of having 
his name associated with all that was admirable in the age which 
he adorned. There is an affecting testimony to this in the cele- 
brated remonstrance addressed by Dryden to Hyde Earl of 
Rochester. “ It is enough for one age, to have neglected Mr. 
Cowley and starved Mr. Butler.” Into the very shades of re- 
tirement, public sympathy followed the man whom popular opi- 
nion had exalted, and one or two chance and meagre expressions 
of melancholy flung from a lyre that was struck with infinitely 
more dexterity of art than ardour of enthusiasm, have conjured 
up pictures of a poet wandering in despondency through seques- 
tered woods, or standing brooding near lonely falls. This com- 
passion was all lavished upon one who never almost tasted of 
the horrors of poverty, and never, till near his death, knew the 
severities of physical affliction, whilst the immortal Milton, blind 
and helpless, was left by the self same age to earn his bread in 
toil and bitterness. 

But in what the personal aitractions of Cowley consisted, we 
are left at a loss to comprehend, since the elder D’Israeli, who, 
with such unexampled industry, has culled so many fugitive facts, 
and with such overweening absurdity, so often misapplied them 
—records of him that he was embarrassed in conversation, and 
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had no quickness in argument or reply. “ A mind pensive and 
elegant,” he observes, “ could not be struck at to catch fire, while 
with Killigrew the sparkling bubbles of his fancy rose and 
dropped. When the delightful conversationalist wrote, the de- 
ception ceased. Denham, who knew them both, hit off the dif- 
ference between them : 
“© Had Cowley ne'er spoken, Killigrew ne’er writ, 
Combined in one they had made a matchless wit.” 


The lines—but let them pass—might be quoted as an English 
bull. Mr. D’Israeli does not attempt to reconcile this statement 
with the enumeration by Dr. Sprat of the elegance of Cowley’s 
conversation as one of the circumstances which gained for him 
the patronage and friendship of the accomplished Royalist, Lord 
Falkland. 

Whatever may have been the personal character of our poet, 
the merit undoubtedly belongs to him, as an author, of standing 
out from among the immoral poets of his era. Pope’s sweeping 
condemnation of them— 

“ Unhappy Dryden—in all Charles’s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays,”— 


savours much of the malignity of the wasp of Twickenham ; and 
Cowley forms one of many Ronieiatiie exceptions to a sarcasm 
with too much truth in its composition not to pass current for an 
impartial censure on a corrupt generation. Some colour, indeed, 
for including him beneath the general ban there does exist, 
for in one unhappy instance he needlessly succumbed to the taste 
of the age. That which stands recorded against him, however, 
in the tome intituled “ An exclamation against an apology for 
Mr. Cowley’s lascivious and profane verses” is almost, if not alto- 
gether, an irrelevant impeachment. This censor, Edmund Ellis, 
who is otherwise known only as the author of an octavo Oxford 
Thesis, is stigmatized by that stern moralist, Johnson, as one of 
the “ severe theologians of that time”—men to whom it was lewd- 
ness and folly to utter aught in the shape of rhyme. “ From the 
charge of profaneness,” adds Johnson, “ the constant tenor of his 
life, which seems to have been eminently virtuous, and the general 
tendency of his opinions, which discover no irreverence, must de- 
fend him ; that the accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the pe- 
rusal of his works will sufficiently evince.” The Doctor here, in 
an unwonted fit of generosity, somewhat overdoes, in the vindi- 
cation of virtue, what he had so often professed to effect in the 
denunciation of error. He uses the language of justification with 
the same impulse as he more frequently employs that of condem- 
nation. But the strict and literal propriety of his dogmatism is, 
in the one instance, equally questionable as it possibly is in the 
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other. There are, undoubtedly, passages in that collection of 
Cowley’s poems called “ The Mistress,” which “ dying he might 
have wished to blot” from amongst his productions, had he cally 
been, as we do believe he was, a virtuous man. “ The Chro- 
nicle,” in particular, eulogized as it is by Dr. Johnson for its 
surprising fertility of invention—(and it only deserves the eulogy 
on the supposition of its perfectly imaginary origin—on the as- 
sumption that it had no foundation in fact)—is a poematic effort 
entirely in the loose and reprehensible style of the period. Cow- 
ley’s apology for this and all the kindred pieces of “ The Mis- 
tress” is that he wrote them in conformity to the dictate of the 
prevailing fashion, a poor apology when viewed through the me- 
dium of the more moral atmosphere pervading modern society, 
and utterly inadmissible in a man who elsewhere professes a mind 
superior to the foibles of his age. But we are not to entertain 
any feeling of surprise at finding fashion tampering with the pu- 
rity of the best constituted minds. We perceive too well, that 
throughout the history of society the partiality for forbidden 
books has been carried on with a zeal peculiarly illustrative of 
the perversity of human nature. ‘To the impure tastes of the 
monastic recluses of medizeval antiquity, we owe the preservation 
of such writers as Juvenal and Martial entire, while greater poets 
have only descended to us in a mutilated condition. We offer 
this as no apology for Cowley’s almost solitary lapse from the 
glorious career of propriety, we should rejoice to certify, were we 
able, he had pursued. He is himself the apologist for his own 
character, in the admirable preface written for his poems, when, 
after the long drudgery of cyphering and decyphering, he ven- 
tured over to England in 1656. “ Much excess,” he exclaims, at 
once with the freedom of a poet and the candour of a moralist, 
“is to be allowed in love, and even more in poetry, so we avoid 
the two unpardonable vices in both, which are obscenity and 
es of which, I am sure, if my words be ever guilty, they 
iave ill represented my thoughts and intentions.” 

King Charles the Second—but he is rather an indifferent 
attestator of morals—pronounced, upon the occasion of Cow- 
ley’s death,—“ that Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a 
better man in England.” This, however, was the king who never 
said a foolish thing, albeit “ he never did a wise one,” (an anti- 
thesis of which Greenwich Hospital is a monumental contradic- 
tion.) The Duke of Buckingham designed and erected Cowley’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey, describing him as the English 
Pindar, Flaccus, and Maro, the delight, the glory and desire of 
his age. A laboured poem on the death of Cowley was written 
by another British noble. This was no less a personage than 
the celebrated Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, author of the tragedy 
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of Altemira, whom Bishop Burnet commemorates as having been 
Cromwell’s President of the Council in Scotland, and who holds 
a respectable place in our literature as a dramatist. Cowley’s 
biography, written by Bishop Sprat, as Johnson observes, more 
like a funeral oration than a history, sets him forth as the most 
amiable of mankind. The great Clarendon represents him as 
having taken a flight beyond all that went fe se him. And 
Milton himself is said to have declared that the three greatest 
English poets were Spenser, Shakspere, and Cowley. 

It was the custom of the 17th century to applaud men’s merits 
by a profusion of tributary verses. And where we have such 
independent testimonies as substantiate the virtues of Cowley, 
even these, though always the effusions of friendly zeal, and often 
of fawning flattery, may be accepted as, for the most part, true. 

“ To the memory of the incomparable Cowley,” Thomas Flat- 
man, who was both a painter and a poet, one of those sensitive 
beings imbued so thoroughly with a physical and moral sense of 
beauty as to be tempted to its reproduction in both of these forms, 
dedicates some lines. Flatman’s chief performances in this way 
were “ Virtus Rediviva, a panegyric on the late King Charles I. 
of ever blessed memory,” together with the far-famed histories 
and almanacs of Montelion, some songs and poems, and Pindaric 
odes. He was entirely of the school of Cowley—his imitator, 
and consequently his admirer. Need we wonder, therefore, to 
find him going the length of saying :— 

“ Much more is owing to thy mighty name 
Than was performed by noble Buckingham ; 
He chose a place thy sacred bones to keep, 
Near that where poets and where monarchs sleep. 
Well did thy kind Mecznas mean 
To thee, and to himself, and may that tomb 
Convey your mutual praise to ages yet to come ; 
But monuments may betray their trust, 
And like their founders crumble into dust. 
Were I to advise posterity— 
That should at all times acceptable be— 
Quickly to comprehend their great concern, 
Cowley should be the first word all their sons should learn !” 


Alas, poor Flatman! He thought perhaps as he wrote! Who 
doubts it? The hyperbole here, and the reckless versification, 
down even to the “ needless Alexandrine” that “ ends the song,” 
are strictly after Cowley. But possibly a further stroke of Flat- 
man’s imagination approximates more nearly to the master-style 
he copies :— 

“ Enjoy, inimitable bard, 
Of all thy pleasant toil the sweet reward, 
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And ever venerable be, 

Till the unthinking world shall once more lie 
Immersed in the first chaos of barbarity,— 
A curse now to be dreaded—for, with thee 
Died all the lovely decencies of poetry !” 


Flatman believed this too! Yet Cowley himself could hardly 
have outstretched the exaggeration. 

The memory of Cowley was more gracefully embalmed in 
some elegant anonymous verses, a portion of which is extracted 
as a motto for the title-page of several volumes of his poems :— 


* Alone exempted from the common fate, 
The forward Cowley held a lasting date ; 
For envy’s blast, and powerful time too strong, 
He blossom’d early and he flourish’d long.” 


Yet even by this polished writer, whose classical perceptions 
should have taught some just discrimination, he is lauded in the 
same copy of verses for his Davideis, (of which we have some- 
what to observe in the sequel,) and celebrated as having “ re- 
fined” upon Horace and Virgil, as well as for having preserved 
the fame of Pindar. 

On Mr. Cowley’s juvenile poems, and the translation of his 
“ Plantarium,” there is a Pindaric, by S. Wesley, an ancestor, 
if we mistake not, of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, whose 
younger brother now bears, as a title of Parliamentary peerage, 
the honoured name of the Poet “ Cowley.” This piece has ae 
obtained the distinction of having an extract of it indorsed as the 
motto on one of the volumes :— 


* Cowley does to Jove belong, 
Jove and Cowley claim my song,” &c. 


This writer, too, arrogates distinctions for Cowley which John- 
son has gravely discussed, but which the strongest partiality 
could not now adopt or for a moment entertain :— 


“ Tasso, a poet in his infancy, 
Did hardly earlier rise than thee, 
Nor did he shoot so far, or shine so bright. 
Or in his dawning-beams or noon-day light. 
And again,— 
‘“« _______ Spenser’s sacred flame 
Leap’d up and kindled thine ; 
Thy thoughts as regular and fine, 
Thy soul the same, 
Like his to honour and to love inclined, 
As soft thy soul, as great thy mind.” 
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As for Tasso, the fact of his reciting Greek and Latin verses to 
admiration in his tenth year, was but equivalent to a school-boy 
exercise. Cowley commenced with pretensions a little superior, 
but at an age which, so soon in life, makes a momentous differ- 
ence. His Pyramus and Thisbe, a diluted paraphrase from Ovid, 
he indeed mentions having composed at the age of ten; Con- 
stantia and Philetus, upon the self-same model, at the age of 
twelve. But it was not until attaining the age of fifteen that he 
actually produced his “ Poetical Blossomes” in print,—for Sprat, 
Johnson, and others, who have mentioned the age of thirteen as 
the epoch of his public appearance as a poet, have been misled by 
the inscription under a portrait. This precocious volume was de- 
dicated “to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Father in God 
John Lord Bishop of Lincoln and Dean of West:minster,” 
Cowley being actually a boy of Westminster School at the mo- 
ment. In his brief dedication he hopes his “ nobleness” (the 
Bishop and Dean) “ will rather smile at the faults committed by 
a child than censure them.” On such hopes indeed Cowley 
totally presumed. “ Pyramus and Thisbe” has a separate dedi- 
cation in verse, “ To the Right Worshipful my very loving 
Master, Mr. Lambert Osholston, Chief Master of Westminster 
School,” commencing 


** My childish muse is in her spring, and yet 
Can only show some budding of her wit.” 


A brief address to the general reader is prefixed by Cowley to the 
eighth edition of his “ Blossomes,” in which he seeks to confute 
an assertion somewhere made that these poems were not his own, 
but put forth for effect in his name. Somewhat coxcombically, 
in the case of an eighth edition, he consoles himself with the com- 
fortable reflection that his, if neglected, will not be the first book 
“which hath lighted tobacco or been employed by cooks or 
grocers.” We are not certain that the tastes of modern readers 
would generally concur in suggesting for Cowley’s learned or un- 
learned puerilities a milder fate. 

The allusion to Spenser recalls another statement recorded on 
all occasions by D’Israeli, as a “ curiosity of literature.” “ Cow- 
ley,” says he, “ became a poet by accident. In his mother's 
apartment he found, when very young, Spenser’s Fairy Queen ; 
and by a continual study of poetry, he became so enchanted of 
the muse, that he grew irrecoverably a poet.” Such stories mis- 
lead entirely the attempt to analyse the mind of genius. So much 
is told us of precocity, and so much of impulses accidentally im- 
parted, that, especially when propped by an appearance of colla- 
teral evidence, we are always apt to believe the more marvellous 
in preference to the more natural account of mental developments. 
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In particular, every one who can call to mind his own vagrant 
thoughts as he first pursued the career of Robinson Crusoe, or the 
<= of Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, would full readily 
elieve in the mesmerism of book-reading. But a grave and 
serious error may lurk beneath the attempt to construct a theory 
upon such slender premises, professing to account for the bias of 
an extraordinary mind. In the particular case of Cowley, it 
will be seen, on reference to Sprat’s account, that D’Israeli has 
allowed himself the privilege of enlarging on the naked fact, to 
such an extent, that he has gratuitously presented us with the 
entire vision of Cowley’s “ continual study” and “ enchantment” 
in the fairy realms of Spenser, till afflicted with the “ irrecover- 
able” rabies of poetic frenzy! “The occasion of his first inclina- 
tion to poetry,” says Sprat, “ was his casual lighting on Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen, when he was just able to read. That indeed” 
—continues the bishop—“ is a poem fitter for the examination 
of men than the consideration of a child; but in hin it met with 
a fancy whose strength was not to be judged by the number of 
his years.” But this is immediately followed by the declaration 
that—* the first beginning of his studies was a familiarity with 
the most solid and unaffected authors of antiquity, which he 
fully digested, not only in his memory, but his judgment.” The 
early productions of his muse—both the “ Constantia” and 
“‘ Pyramus,” indeed rather prove this view of the case than the 
vopular tale of Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 
Not only does Wesley’s Pindaric set Cowley before Spenser ; 
but once and again before Virgil also :— 


** So did Virgil’s heroes fight, 
Such glories wore, but not so bright. 

» * * * cS * + 
Whether thou in th’ old Roman dost delight 
Or English full as strong to write, 

The master-strokes in both are shown, 
Cowley in both excels alone, 
Virgil of theirs and Waller of our own.” 


This is pretty well; although the value of his praise, who 
ascribes to Cowley a superiority to Virgil, and computes Waller 
an equal of the Mantuan swain, is not, after all, to be deemed 
excessive. But, as if determined to take, at all hazards, that 
—- from the sublime to the ridiculous, almost inevitable in 

-indaric odes, the eulogist, by way of climax, concludes with an 
allusion to the death of Mrs. Behn, before completing the trans- 
lation of Cowley’s Plantarium—an allusion to which might 
easily have been given a grand and solemn turn—whereas it is 
so managed us to dwindle into a whimsical absurdity ;— 
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“ She strained a while to reach th’ inimitable song, 
She strained a while and wisely died, 
Those who survive unhappier be, 
Yet thus great god of poesy ! 
With joy they sacrifice their fame to thee.” 


* Contemporary criticism in its most eccentric flights is still 
instructive, or at all events amusing; and we shall venture to 
cull a few more flowers from the chaplet wreathed round Cow- 
ley’s monumental bust. In a set of verses “on the death and 
burial of Mr. Cowley,” the poet (if we may with propriety so 
speak of an ea post facto operation,) is paid back in kis own coin 
hyperbole. Amongst other absurdities, it is gravely averred 
that the “ fire of London last year,” 
‘“‘ durst not near the structure come 
Which Fate had order’d to be Cowley’s tomb.” 


meaning Westminster Abbey, which escaped the general confla- 
ation ! 
Sir Thomas Higgons was in the church, and once married to 
a Countess of Essex; but is less known to fame as himself a 
poet, than as the father of Bevil Higgons, the poet and historical 
writer. Sir Thomas indited an x a Pindaric, of course, on 
the death of Cowley, making him out to be another Pindar, and 
prophesying that his name would reign as long as Petrarch’s. 
hen followed Sir John Denham with a poem “ on Mr. 
Abraham Cowley’s death and burial amongst the ancient poets !” 
This is the piece, written after Sir John’s lunacy, and comme- 
morated by Johnson as “ his excellent poem upon the death of 
Cowley, whom he was not long to survive, for, on,the 19th 
March 1668, he was buried by his side.” Johnson also speaks 
of it as an elegy, but it certainly is not elegiac in versification, 
however much it may be so in spirit and purpose. “ His (Den- 
ham’s) poem on the death of Cowley,” says the redoubtable 
doctor, “ was his. last, and, among his shorter works, his best 
performance ; the numbers are musical, and the thoughts are 
just.” Denham displays indeed some strength in compressing 
within narrow limits a fine procession of the more admired 
canonized poets :— 
“© Old Chaucer like the morning star, 


To us discovers day from far. 
* * * * * * * 


Next (like Aurora) Spenser rose 
Whose purple blush the day foreshows 
* * * * * * * 


By Shakspere, Jonson, Fletcher's lines 
Our stage’s lustre Rome’s outshines.” 


The poet, of course, taxes his invention to evince how Cowley 
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transcends them all: Excellence in wit and of nature are 
accordingly ascribed to Shakspere and Fletcher; to Spenser 
and: Jonson excellence in art; but the double attributes of the 
former, and the single one of the latter, are all assigned together 
to Cowley :— 
“ He melted not the ancient gold, 

Nor with Ben Jonson did make bold 

To plunder all the Roman stores 

Of poets and of orators. 

Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s state, 

He did not steal but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb but not their clothes did wear.” 


These, it must be conceded, are very pretty and well-turned 
compliments. But Sir John Denham, in sooth, imputed little 
to Cowley that had not been ascribed to him before; and these 
attributes may therefore be cited as a portion of the concurrent 
contemporary testimony to his merits. We have, for instance, 
their universal jargon,— 

* Old Pindar’s flights by him are reached.” 


Yet the only symptom evinced by Sir John of the thorough- 
paced conceit which he praised in Cowley, will perhaps be found 
couched in this quaint comparison :— 
“ His severe judgment (giving law), 

His modest fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid husbands jealous are 

When they believe their wives too fair.” 

Felton, in his Essay on the Classics, has consummated the ex- 

traordinary meed of unmerited praise lavished on Cowley by con- 
temporary critics, declaring him beloved by every muse he courted, 
and asserting, that he rivalled the ancients in every kind of 
poetry but tragedy. It is a singularity of no small account, that 
a poet who once had earned such unwonted praise, should offer 
nothing now to arrest the general admiration. Of licentiousness 
we willingly acquit him ; and it is net from that ground of objec- 
tion there emanates the neglect with which his works are visited. 
Cowley’s folly was affectation ; he was guiltless of gross depra- 
vity. But it was yielding to the most consummate affectation to 
write the pieces in his “ Mistress,” as if under the influence of a 
passion he avowedly felt not then, if he ever at any time felt—for 
Denham insinuates in him the same stoicism as in Virgil, who 
might almost be termed a mysogynist. This folly Cowley vindi- 
cated by the well-known plea, that “poets are scarce thought 
freemen of their company without paying some duties, and obliging 
themselves to be true to love.” ‘This doctrine, which savours of 
the ridiculous pretensions on which were founded the Euphues of 
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John Lilly, is, moreover, a false one; otherwise (recurring to the 
favourite parallel of Cowley’s admirers) Virgil, who was no lover, 
was no poet; he possessed no amatory passion, and produced no 
amatory verses. Without thinking it incumbent, or indeed pos- 
sible to trace invariably a relationship of cause to effect in 
poetic inspiration, there must be a source for all genuine poetry 
in the circumstances by which the poet was surrounded. The at- 
mosphere which environed Cowley asa poet, presents so artificial 
an aspect that there is little to be expected from his poetry. Much 
of his verse—indeed a considerable portion of his great work, the 
“ Davideis” itself—was conceived and composed in the precocity 
of a juvenile and unformed judgment; and in addition to this, we 
find it avowed that part of his poetic labours were essayed without 
being founded in any reality of feeling or sentiment, but merely 
in compliance with a supposed custom, and in order to become a 
“ freeman” of the poetical “ Company.” His most laboured work, 
the “ Plantarium,” was undertaken more from. accident than de- 
sign, less from nature than necessity, and also for a purpose of 
worldly policy—that of approving himself of the medical profes- 
sion, to mantle a political disguise. Yet Johnson not only classes 
Cowley amongst a body of poets whom he dignifies as Tur ME- 
TAPHYSICAL POETS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, but takes 
him for their last, their best, and brightest exemplar! In this re- 
spect, Johnson is even countenanced by Addison, still one of the 
best of our English metaphysicians, and far in advance of his own 
times in the faculty of mental analysis. Addison throws, as it 
were, the entire value of one of his own learned disquisitions on 
a Past Eternity into this expression: “ ‘To which the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley alludes in his description of heaven : 


* Nothing is there to come and nothing past, 
But an eternal Now does always last.” 

Dr. Johnson, on the contrary, deals copiously in extracts illus- 
trative of nearly all the extravagant conceits of Cowley and his 
school, including Waller its founder, and Donne and Cleveland 
and others of its disciples, as well as others still whom he might 
have excepted from such a category as he thus composes—for Sir 
John Suckling’s musical notes deserved some higher praise ; and 
so did Sir John Denham’s strength, not to mention that of John 
Milton, or of Ben Jonson, both likewise implicated. But Dr. 
Johnson never adduces one trace of metaphysical subtlety in all 
the profusion with which he presents his specimens of the school 
he has dignified as that of “the metaphysical poets !” We doubt, 
indeed, if poets had ever less pretensions to a title not supposed to 
be scatheulenty compatible with the general levity of the poetical 
profession. It was, no doubt, at this period that the word wit came 
to be distinguished from intellection ; and to Cowley is ascribed 
the praise of defining that distinctive ditterence, although it was a 
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work of rather earlier date. But if this school of poets did appre- 
ciate this distinction, they did not profit by it, since, in choosing 
still to be “wits” rather than “intelligences,” they only throw away 
its better portion. The terms of Dr. Johnson’s own judgment on 
Cowley are these: “ Cowley, like other poets who have written 
with narrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual pleasures in 
the minds of men, paid their court to temporary prejudices, has been 
at one time too much praised, and too much neglected at another.” 
This estimate outsole supplies but a paltry notion of a metaphy- 
sical poet, or poetical thinker. It is scarcely worth endeavouring, 
as Professor Dugald Stewart has done in reference to the genius 
of Dr. Thomas Brown, (a poet as well as philosopher,) to enter 
into the question whether poetry and metaphysics be at all com- 
patible. Poetry we mguehend to be possessed at least of meta- 
physical qualities. Perhaps we dispose sufficiently of this matter 
In so far as concerns Cowley, when we refer to Addison’s decision 
on the character and capacity of his “ wit.” Of two kinds of 
“ wit,” whether true wit, which consists in the resemblance of 
ideas, or false wit, which consists in the resemblance of words, 
Addison allows neither to Cowley; but assigns him a mized wit, 
in which he says he abounds more than any author that ever 
wrote. Of mived wit, Addison observes that Waller has a great 
deal, Dryden very little ; and that, in this respect, Spenser 1s in 
the same class with Milton, who had a genius far above it. The 
Italians, even in their epic poetry, abound in wit of this kind. 
Boileau, who affected to form himself on the ancient poets, has 
everywhere rejected it with scorn. For, amongst the Greek wri- 
ters, we find it nowhere but in the epigrammatists, and amongst 
the Latin writers, we discover none in Virgil, Lucretius, or Ca- 
tullus, and very little in Horace, although a great deal may be met 
with in Ovid, and scarcely anything else in Martial. Addison, 
with his usual acumen, has offered a condensed summary of the 
pg images of this ridiculous kind of wit to be found in Cow- 
ey, and Johnson has thought proper to cite them bodily in his life 
ofthat poet. Thus, asthe Spectator remarks :— 


** Cowley observing the cold regard of his mistress’s eyes, and at the 
same time their power of producing love in him, considers them as 
burning glasses made of ice; and finding himself able to live in the 
extremities of love, concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. When 
his mistress has read his letter, written in juice of lemon, by holding it 
to the fire, he desires her to read it over a second time by love’s flames, 
When she weeps he wishes it were inward heat that distilled those 
drops from the alembic. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, that 
is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than when she is with him. His am- 
bitious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards; his happy love is 
the beam of heaven; and his unhappy love the flame of hell. When 
it does not let him sleep, it is a flame that sends up no smoke. When 
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it is opposed by counsel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by 
the wind’s blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree upon which he 
had cut his love, he observes, that his written fiames had burned up 
and withered the tree. When he resolves to give over his passion, he 
tells us that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is 
an Etna that instead of Vulcan’s shop incloses Cupid's forge in it. His 
endeavouring to drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would insinuate to his mistress that the fire of love, like that of the 
sun, (which produces so many living creatures,) should not only warm 
but beget. Love in another place cooks pleasure at his fire. Some- 
times the poet’s heart is frozen in every breast, and sometimes scorched 
in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and burnt in love 
like a ship set on fire in the middle of the sea.” 


_ The admixture which Addison, through the medium of these 
no less accurate than extraordinary instances points out, is an ad- 
mixture of the qualities of fire with those of love ; and this mixed 
wit is, therefore, according to him, a mixture of pun and witticism. 
The inimitable tractate of Martinus Scriblerus on the Bathos, or 
Art of Sinking in Poetry, rests entirely on instances of a si- 
milar sort from Blackmore, Ambrose Philips, Cleveland, and 
even Waller. 

Some justice has been dealt to Cowley in his claboration of that 
especial sentiment, in which he was really natural and earnest : 

“‘ His magnanimity,” says the Spectator, “is as much above that of 
other considerable men as his understanding ; and it is a true distin- 
guishing spirit in the elegant author who published his works, [Sprat, ] 
to dwell so much upon the temper of-his mind and the moderation of 
his desires. By this means, he has rendered his friend as amiable as 
famous. That state of life which bears the face of poverty with Cow- 
ley’s great vulgar, [Addison though not usually unintelligible, is, we 
confess, a little profound here,] is admirably described ; and it is no 
small satisfaction to those of the same turn of desire, that he produces 
the authority of the wisest men of the best age of the world to strengthen 
his opinion of the ordinary pursuits of mankind : 


“ Tf e’er ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any wish so mean as to be great, 
Continue, heav’n, still from me to remove 
The humble blessings of that life I love.” 


Somewhat to the same purpose does this judicious writer, in 
his paper on Real Greatness, employ another quotation from Cow- 
ley. -This is the fine story of Aglaiis. It was not without reason 
that the influence of Cowley’s magnanimity extended itself to his 
friends—to Evelyn and to Harvey, and even descended in later 
times to others who stumbled occasionally into an admiration of his 
works. This story becomes the more worthy of citation alike 
from these causes, and from the circumstance of its appearing in 
an English dress as Cowley’s own translation from his own Latin. 
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(Plantarium, B. iv.) Notwithstanding the humility of its diction, 
Cowley’s version is infinitely superior in spirit and freedom to 
that of Tate, who is the regular translator of Cowley’s 4th and 5th 
Books of Plants, as well as the mouth-piece of the other transla- 
tors, Ogilvie, Cleve, and Mrs. Afra Behn, who died almost on 
the completion of her part of the task. We extract both ver- 
sions :— 
CowWLeEY's. 
“ Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men 
But the gods knew, and therefore loved him then :) 
Thus lived obscurely then without a name, 
. Aglaiis now consigned t’eternal fame, 
For, Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
Presumed at wise Apollo’s Delphic seat— 
Presumed to ask—‘ O thou the whole world’s eye, 
See’st thou a man that happier is than I?’ 
The god, who scorn’d to flatter man, replied— 
* Aglaiis happier is.’ But Gyges cried, 
In a proud rage, ‘ Who can that Aglaiis be ? 
We've heard, as yet, of no such king as he !’ 
And true it was, through the whole earth around, 
No king of such « name was to be found. 
‘Is some old hero of that name alive, 
Who his high race does from the gods derive ? 
Is it some mighty gen’ral that has done 
Wonders in fight, and god-like honours won ? 
Is it some man of endless wealth ?’ said he, 
‘ None, none of these !’—‘ Who can this Aglaiis be ?’ 
After long search and vain enquiries past, 
In an obscure Arcadian vale at last 
(Th’ Arcadian life has always shady been, ) 
Near Sopho’s town, (which he but once had seen.) 
This Aglaiis, who monarchs’ envy drew, 
Whose happiness the gods stood witness to 
This mighty Aglaiis was labouring found 
With his own hands in his own little ground, 
So gracious God, (if it may lawful be 
Among those foolish gods to mention thee) 
So let me act on such a private stage, 
The last dull scenes of my declining age, 
After long toils and voyages in vain, 
This quiet port let my toss’d vessel gain 
Of heavenly rest, this earnest to me lend, 
Let my life sleep, and learn to love her end.” 


TATE’s. 


Thus Aglaiis’ farm did frequent visits find 
From gods—himeelf a stranger to mankind. 
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Gyges, the richest king of former times, 

(Wicked, and sweliing with successful crimes :) 

*¢ Is there,” said he, “* a man more blessed than I ?” 
Thus challenged he the Delphic deity. 

“ Yes, Aglaiis,” the plain-dealing god replied, 

“ Aglaiis! who's he?” the angry monarch cried ; 

“‘ Say is there any king so called?” “ There’s none. 
No king was ever by that title known, 

Or any great commander of that name, 

Or hero who with gods does kindred claim, 

Or any who does such vast wealth enjoy 

As all his luxury can ne’er destroy! 

Renowned for arms, for wealth, or birth, no man 
Was found called Aglaiis’—“ Who’s this Aglaiis then?” 
At last on the retired Arcadian plains, 

(Silence and shade surround Arcadian swains) 
Near Ptophi’s town (where he but once had been,) 
At plough this man of happiness was seen : 

In this retirement was this Aglaiis found, 

Envied by kings and by a god renowned. 

Almighty Power! if lawful it may be 

Amongst fictitious gods to mention thee, 

Before encroaching age too far intrude, 

Let this sweet scene my life’s dull farce conclude, 
With this sweet close my useless toil be bless’d, 

My long-toss’d bark in that calm station rest. 


It were needless to produce the original Latin of this celebrated 
assage, since Cowley in his translation has as rigidly adhered to 
it, as Tate has widely deviated from it in his ; another specimen, 
therefore, of Cowley’s latinity will more appositely illustrate his 
abilities as a classical poet. This contrast of English quotations is, 
meanwhile, sufficient to induce the wish that Cowley had been 
his own translator throughout the whole Plantarium, instead of 
unfortunately leaving the gratification of the mere English reader 
to others. Dr. Johnson considers Sir John Denham to have 
been one of the first who understood the propriety of emancipat- 
ing translation from the drudgery of counting lines and of inter- 
preting single words. “ How much this servile practice,” says 
that great critic, “ obscured the clearest and deformed the most 
beautiful parts of our ancient authors may be discovered by a 
perusal of our earlier versions ; some of them are the works of men 
well qualified not only by critical knowledge, but by poetical 
genius, who yet, by a mistaken notion of exactness, degraded at 
once their original and themselves.” Such a translator, we think, 
was Tate, though he had so much acknowledged poetical ability 
as to have been called in to improve Sternhold and Hopkins’ 
version of the Psalms. But surely the slender and peculiar spe- 
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cimen just quoted of Cowley’s translation, as well as the merits 
of the many pieces directly translated, paraphrased, or imitated 
by him from Horace, Catullus, Martial, and Claudian, not to 
mention those in which he stood alone from Pindar and Anacreon, 
ought to give him precedence of Denham in this work of eman- 
cipating translation from its trammels ? Dr, Johnson should not 
have overlooked the claim of Cowley, although he perhaps had 
either not heard at all, or had scorned to hear, of that of Gawin 
Douglas, the learned and intrepid prelate of Dunkeld, who 
thought he heard the craven conscience of Beaton clatter, and, a 
century and a-half before Denham, had, at the request of Henrv 
Earl of Sinclair, translated the Afneid of Virgil into Scottish 
heroics with the thirteenth book of Mapheus Vegius, under this 
quaint old title, “ The 13 Bukes of Eneados of the famouse poete 
Virgill, translatet out of Latyne verses into Scottish metir, bi the 
Rev. Father in God, Mayster Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dun- 
kel, and unkel to the Erle of Angus ; every buke he Se his 


perticular prologe.” Douglas was an undoubted “ emancipator;” 
the freedom of his translation is unrivalled as its spirit. 

Cowley’s magnanimity in preferring the sober pleasures of re- 
tirement to the glitter and gew-gaws of social distinction, is 
strongly illustrated in this translated passage, but equally pervades 


his writings and his history. Johnson (with characteristic un- 
charitableness, which plainly enough intimates the unpoetical soul 
of the lexicographer to have been inadequate to entertain a true 
sentiment of self-denial) attributes to weariness and disappoint- 
ment, if not to misanthrophy, the expression in the preface to 
Cowley’s poems of 1656, of an intention “ to retire himself to 
some of the American plantations, and to forsake the world for 
ever.” Johnson’s harsh commentary on this expression is indeed 
notorious. He finishes off by insinuating, that, if Cowley’s “ ac- 
tivity was virtue, his retreat was cowardice.” The circumstances 
affecting Cowley at this period were certainly unpropitious. He 
had been occupied for years in the drudgery of decyphering the 
correspondence agen betwixt Charles and his queen; had held, 
while at Paris, the irksome post of Secretary under Lord Jermyn, 
and some years afterwards the business that occasioned this em- 
"ios age passing into other hands, and Cowley being found no 
onger useful at Paris, he was sent back to England in 1656, but 
was soon seized and imprisoned by the heads of the Common- 
wealth. Dr. Scarborough effected his release by interposing for 
him a security of £1000. The bail bonds were never cancelled, 
but suspended over the head of the poet. It was in this very year 
that he published his poems with the preface expressive of the re- 
solution referred to; on which Johnson observes: “ His wish for 
retirement we can easily believe to be undissembled; a man ha- 
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rassed in one kingdom, and persecuted in another, who, after a 
course of business that employed all his days and half his nights 
in cyphering and decyphering, comes to his own country and steps 
into a prison, will be willing enough to retire into some place of 
quiet and safety.” It is just possible that Cowley employed the 
expression thus commented on to disarm the political suspicions 
his reappearance in England would otherwise have awakened ; 
for Sprat alleges the object of his return to have been in order 
that “ under pretence of privacy and retirement he might take 
occasion of giving notice of the posture of things in this nation.” 
His subsequent attempt to assume the character of a savant and 
physician by entering the Royal Society, and studying botanical 
science, to which we owe the “ Plantarium,” was quite consistent 
with this line of conduct; and Sprat intimates that Cowley’s feel- 
ings respecting the policy the English Royalists behoved to pursue, 
amounted in effect to this, thathe believed it would materially serve 
the King’s cause were men of his principles to impose the idea 
that they were now willing to be quiet. To the congenial incli- 
nations of Cowley this was no diffteult task ; it was not even an 
attempt at the practice of deception. D’Israeli mentions having 
seen an original letter of the poet to Evelyn, where he expresses 
his eagerness to see Sir George Mackenzie’s Essay on Solitude, 
for a copy of which he had sent over the town without obtaining 
one, being “ either all bought up, or burnt in the fire of London.” 
This, we suspect, proves little, beyond a habit of the mind on the 
part of Cowley; for if the search for the Essay on Solitude took 
lace after the fire of London, it took place very shortly, certain- 
y not a year, before Cowley’s death. But it proves this mental 
habit to have been fully confirmed, when the poet says, as in his 
letter to Evelyn: “ I am the more desirous, because it is a sub- 
ject in which I am deeply interested.” “'Thus,” pursues D’Israeli, 
* Cowley was requiring a book to confirm his predilections, and 
we know he made the experiment, which did not prove a happy 
one. Had the mistaken notions of Sprat not deprived us of Cow- 
ley’s correspondence, we doubtless had viewed the picture of lone- 
ly genius touched by a tender pencil.” At the same time, the 
love of retirement and contempt of state is diffused so beautifully 
throughout the whole of Cowley’s works, that we believe these 
things to have been the genuine sentiments of his mind. The 
prose re which occasions this discussion is at once so fully 
fraught with the evidence of his enduring convictions on the bless- 
ings of repose, and forms so admirable a specimen of his fine prose 
style, and its Burton-like manifestation of extensive learning, that 
like his prose in general, it will as freely bear quotation as his 

poetry :-— 
“ Neither is the present constitution of my mind more proper than 
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that of the times for this exercise, or rather divertisement: there is 
nothing that requires so much serenity, or rather cheerfulness of spirit ; 
it must not be either overwhelmed with the cares of life, or overcast 
with the clouds of melancholy and sorrow, or shaken and disturbed by 
the storms of injurious fortune; it must, like the halcyon, have fair 
weather to breed in. The soul must be filled with bright and delight- 
ful ideas, when it undertakes to communicate delight to others, which 
is the main end of poetry. One may see through the style of Ovid, 
De Tristitia, the humbled and dejected condition of spirit with which 
he wrote it; there scarcely remain any footsteps of that genius :— 


“ ¢Quem nec Jovis ira,nec ignes,’ &c. 


“ The cold of the country had stricken through all his faculties, and 
henumbed the very fect of his verses. He is himself, methinks, like 
one of the stories of his own Metamorphoses; and though there remain 
some weak resemblances of Ovid at Rome, it is but as he says of 
Niobe :— 


« ¢ In valtu color est sine sanguine, lumina moestis 
Stant immota genis: nihil est in imagine vivum. 


Pete ws tc ec tc ls OR MES 
“ The truth is, for a man to write well, it is necessary to be in good 
humour. Neither is wit less eclipsed with the unquietness of mind 
than beauty with the indisposition of body; so that it is almost as hard 
a thing to be a poet in despite of fortune as it is to be in despite of na- 
ture. For my own part, neither my obligations to the Muses, nor ex- 
pectations from them, are so great as that I should suffer myself on no 
considerations to be divorced, or that I should say like Horace : 
' “ © Quisquis erit vitee, scribam, color.’—Hor. Sat. 1., 1. ii. 


‘“‘ T shall rather use his words in another place : 
‘* ¢ Vixi camoenis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria ; 
Nunc arma, defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries‘habebit.’—ZL. iii., Ode 26. 

* And this resolution of mine does the more befit me, because my 
desire has been for some years past, (though the execution has been 
accidentally diverted,) and does still vehemently continue, to retire my- 
self to some of our American plantations, not to seek for gold, or en- 
rich myself with the traffic of those parts, (which is the end of most 
men that travel thither, so that of those Indies it is truer than it was 
of the former :— 

“ ¢ Improbus extremos currit mercator ad Indos 
Pauperiem fugiens 
But to forsake this world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations 
of it, and to bury nmiyself there in some obscure retreat, (but not with- 
out the consolation of letters and philosophy) : 
“ ¢ Oblitusque meorum, obliviscendus et illis,’ 








as my former author speaks, too, who has enticed me here, I know 
not how, into the pedantry of this heap of Latin sentences. And I 
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think Dr. Donne’s sun-dial in a grave is not more useless and ridicu- 
lous than poetry would be in that retirement. As this, therefore, is, 
in a true sense, a kind of death to the muses, and a real literal quit- 
ting of this world, so, methinks, I may make a just claim to the un- 
doubted privilege of deceased poets, which is to be read with more 
fervour than the living— 

“ Tanti est ut placeam tibi, perire.”—Martial. 


It is probable that Cowley, in playing with this theme, has 
here exceeded his first intention, and converts his passion for re- 
tirement, by dint of these same “ enticing” quotations, into the 
direst sacrifice ever proposed by one, “ the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,’—but he stultifies at the same time with all the 
energy of acmnseiieten this pretension of entertaining the 
prospect of oblivion, by his hopeful expectation of being honoured 
and admired as a dead poet, on thus counterfeiting a departure 
of this life! Cowley’s real attachment to retirement, the same 
in kind as the picture he thus has drawn, was, we incline to 
think, much different in degree. The bright hopes of fame 
which burst through the deepest gloom of the despondency with 
which he tries to invest it, seem to irradiate its modified fits with 
moderate and reasonable expectations of concomitant enjoyments. 
Thus his juvenile poems, regarded as phenomena of an extraor- 
dinary description, and amenable to none of the rules of mental 
maturity, are chiefly the germs of great undertakings, meant to 
be one day elaborated in the lettered ease of retirement. The 
perfecting of the Davideis, an unfinished epic, was reserved for 
this grand era of Cowley’s poetic future., “ The Garden,” a 
fragment, breathing the very spirit of a sighed-for seclusion, was, 
like the longings it betrayed, never brought to a consummation ; 
but, like them, infects the solitary reader of Cowley’s rhymes 
with his own delicious, yet indefinite desires. A single letter 
of Cowley’s, which Dr. Johnson adds to the scanty materials in 
Sprat’s biographical sketch, specifies everything indeed but 
practical rural felicity in Cowley’s actual experience of the life 
for which he had yearned so long. The doctor means it to sug- 
gest the inference that defluxions of rheum, bruised ribs, tenants 
from whom no money could be got, meadows every night eaten 
up by neighbours’ cattle, made up for Cowley a sum of petty 
troubles fit to disenchant him of this long presaged dream of 
enjoyment and repose. Yet this very letter, though “ written in 
, and not likely to be other than peevish, breathes still the 
1opefulness of yore ; and looks forward to moments of gratifica- 


tion; “ and then,” says Cowley, “ methinks you and I and the 
dean, might be very merry on St. Ann’s hill.” This tone is 
beautifully adopted in the temperate ode of Cowley “ Upon 
Liperty :”— 
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“ With a few friends, and a few dishes, dine, 
And much of mirth, and moderate wine, 
To thy bent mind some relaxation give, 
And steal one day out of thy life to live. 
O happy man! he cries, to whom kind heaven 
Has such a freedom always given. 
Why, mighty madman! what should hinder thee 
From being every day as free ?” 


Cowley’s retirement to Barn Elms and afterwards to Chert- 
sey, in Surrey, was not the only opportunity afforded him, in the 
course of his career, of testing practically the blessings of repose. 
The most complete of all his works, the Book or PLants, fur- 
nishes an example of a soul superior to the world, communing 
with nature and with nature’s God. It being deemed advisable 
for Cowley, on his return to England, according to Dr. Sprat, 
to disguise the main intention of his coming over, he couched 
the real objects of his presence in England under the pretence of 
studying physic; and, accordingly, after many anatomical dis- 
sections, proceeded, after the prevalent manner of study, “ to 
the consideration of simples.” Cowley furnished himself with 
the requisite books, on retired into a fruitful part of Kent, 
“ where every field and wood might show him the real figures 
of those plants of which he had read.” 

Our favourite edition of Cowley’s poetry is a minute four 
volume one,—“ Edinburg: At the Apollo press, by the Martins, 
1777.”—Trifles in a trifling form! But concerning who the 
Martins were, and what was the Apollo press, and wherefore 
Edinburg should so be spelled on the spot in 1777, we do not 
profess to be informed. The Martins, inspired no doubt by 
* Apollo,” proclaim their intention “to print entire, without 
abstraction or mutilation of poems or parts of poems,—(a solemn 
form of prospectus, and likely taken from the oath of abjuration 
of those days against the Pope, the Evil One, and the Preten- 
der!) the whole original pieces in English of such of the poets 
whose works claimed the merit of a place in their extensive un- 
dertaking.” As there never has been any lack of poets with 
merit enough to claim any thing or any place, we believe the 
Messrs. Martins’ hands would in their time be pretty full. If 
all their series were as diminutive as their “ Cowley,” they would 
soon produce a plentiful _ of volumes. This small size seems 
to have been quite the mode then in publication, especially in 
reprints ;—and, for years before and after, instead of the great 
folios and thick quartos of the seventeenth century, we have 
everything in el volumes, from Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grimage down to Mrs. Behn’s novels! May we not, however, 
read something of the progress of intellect in this dear little fairy- 
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like form of current literature? It speaks both of books becom- 
ing more familiar to men and men with books. They are find- 
ing their way from the shelf into the pocket ; the companions of 
the closet are accompanying the solitary student on his rambles, 
in his walks, or into the social circle itself, there to diffuse new 
feelings and.awaken new notions and desires. The best way to 
spoil a walk is said to be to take an interesting book as a com- 
panion. But our predecessors of the last century, judging from 
the pocket form of so many of their volumes, must have cared 
more for the intellectual enjoyment of the book than for the 
pleasures of the stroll. 

It is chiefly from the text of Dr. Sprat that the Martins have 
copied their Cowley. ‘The bishop’s text is generally allowed to 
be complete ;—exclusive of the “ Poetical Blossomes” so repeat- 
edly published in Cowley’s own lifetime; and of the satire called 
the “ Puritan and the Papist,” which, according to Johnson, 
along with the warmth of Cowley’s loyalty and the elegance of 
his conversation, gained him the confidence of Lord Falkland, 
and of those who attended on the king—an end attained by the 
poet, although the chief means alleged have both been ques- 
tioned, and are questionable. This satire was added to a later 
edition of Cowley than Sprat’s, by the particular direction of 
Dr. Johnson himself. The copy of verses on Oliver’s death, 
ascribed to Cowley by Mr. Wood, is supposed not to be ex- 
tant, although there are pieces of Cowley’s possessing some of its 
features. In one respect, thie Martins’ edition is more complete 
than those subsequently published—more copious even than Dr. 
Sprat’s folio—and this is, strangely enough, in the set of en- 
comiastic verses, of which Johnson’s text is of course entirely 
destitute, under the head of Cowley, although Denham’s lines 
and some of the others will be found elsewhere. Besides the 
Martins’ collection outshines the Sprat folio in presenting to 
the curious reader those precious productions of Cowley’s youth- 
ful muse, “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” which the author says he 
wrote at the age of ten; and “ Constantia and Philetus,” which 
he says he wrote at that of twelve, with a number of juvenile 
miscellanies, not included in Sprat, because frequently printed 
apart, during Cowley’s lifetime, from the age of fifteen upwards. 

Cowley’s Kpistles, addressed to the Duke and Duchess of 
Buckingham, Tord Falkland, and the Bishop of Lincoln, are 
stuffed with exaggerated adulation, though written in a more 
than ordinarily direct. manner, and less than usually embar- 
rassed with his forcible feebleness and extravagance of meta- 
phor. The fulsome address to the Royal Society, the predic- 
tions of philosophical triumph with which it teems, contrast 
severely with the actual trifling in which that learned body of 
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experimental philosophers indulged at the era of its establishment 
after the Restoration, when they forwarded to Sir Philiberto 
Vernatti, in Batavia, certain inquiries, which one would think 
might ‘as well have been answered in England, as, for instance, 
“ Qu. 8. What ground there may be for that relation concern- 
ing horns taking root and growing about Goa?” to which Sir 
Philiberto replied, as gravely as if he had been inditing a passage 
in Sir Thomas Brown’s Pseudodowxia, “ A. inquiring about this, a 
friend laughed, and told me it was a jeer put upon the Portu- 
guese, because the women of Goa are counted”—none of the 
chastest. The tremendous antagonism of Stubbe was by this 
eulogy of Cowley’s brought down on the poet as well as other 
members of the erudite body, and we may suppose him to allude 
especially to Cowley, when he boasts that “ he had never com- 
pared Oliver the regicide to Moses, and his son to Joshua,” nor 
had ever written any Pindaric ode “to the happy memory of the 
renowned Prince Oliver, Lord Protector,” nor recommended 
“the sacred urn” of that blessed spirit to the veneration of pos- 
terity, saying,— 


“ His fame, like men, the older it doth grow, 
Will of itself turn whiter too, 
Without what needless art can do.” 


D'Israeli considers the lines to be Sprat’s. We stand pledged to 
their being Cowley’s. We suspect, at any rate, they will be 
deemed prophetic, when it is discovered that in answer to the 
recent inquiry,—Shall Oliver Cromwell have a national statue? 
it is announced that he will, though not ranked amongst the 
sovereigns of England. 

Cowley’s “ elegiac poems” are undoubtedly beautiful. Ile 
seems to have been eminently formed for friendship, and to have 
deeply felt its loss. His elegies are full of mournful pathos. 
One on the death of John Littleton, son and heir to Sir Tho- 
mas Littleton, drowned in the attempt to save his younger 
brother, reminds us, but for its brevity, of Milton’s Lycidas. 
Another, “ On the death of my loving friend and cousin, Mr. 
Richard Clarke, late of Lincoln’s Inn,” breathes the tenderest 
accents of generous lamentation. Of Cowley’s muse was fre- 
quently required the task of deploring public characters as well 
as private worth, although we believe that both the patriotic and 
the personal loss mingled, in every instance, in the poet’s regrets. 
His elegies on the death of Sir Henry Wooton, Sir Anthony 
Vandyke, the famous painter, Harvey, Crashaw, and the Earl 
of Balcarras, are of this charaeter, and possess a dignity superior 
to the general quality of his verse. 
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As a specimen of his Latin composition, we prefer his “ Epi- 
taphium—vivi Autoris,” his epitaph composed on himself while 
yet living, but withdrawn into that state of retirement which, 
with so much resignation, he sought and panted after, though 
always associating it with death :— 


“ Hic, 6 viator! sub lare parvulo 
Couleius hic est conditus, hic jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, supervacuaque vita. 


Non indecor’i pauperie nitens 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animosus hostis : 


Possis ut illum dicere mortuum, 

En terra jam nune quantula sufficit ! 
Exempta sit curus, viator, 

Terra sit illa brevis, precare. 


Hic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 
Herbisque odoratis corona 

Vatis adhue cinerem calentem.” 


‘“ Here, passenger, beneath this shed 
Lies Cowley, though entombed not dead, 
Yet freed from human toil and strife, 
And all the impertinence of life. 


** Who in his poverty is neat, 
And even in retirement great. 
With gold, the people’s idol, he 
Holds endless war and enmity. 


** Can you not say he has resigned 
His breath—to this small cell confined ? 
With this small mansion let him have 
The rest and silence of the grave. 


‘‘ Strew roses here as on his hearse, 
And reckon this his funeral verse : 
With wreaths of fragrant herbs adorn 
The yet surviving poet’s urn.” 


Cowley’s “ Plantarium” comprehends six books, The two first 
of these treat of herbs, in a style of verse a in sweetness 
the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus, rather than the didactic Geor- 
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gics of Virgil. The next two treat of flowers in various mea- 
sures, imitated in some instances from Catullus, but more espe- 
cially from Horace’s odes, epodes, epistles, and speeches; the 
two last treat of trees, on the model of Virgil’s Georgics. The 
last book of the six waxes more purely imaginative than the 
others. The British oak is made to preside in the assembly of 
the trees of the forest, and oceasion is taken to introduce the his- 
tory of the contemporary rebellion, the troubles of the king, the 
Restoration, and beginning of the Dutch wars. Few persons 
would think now-a-days of resorting to Virgil’s Georgics for a 
practical system of rural economy. Yet the Italian traveller finds 
pursued to this day the very methods of agriculture, the very 
management of bees, the very culture of the vine, the very arbo- 
riculture of Virgil, throughout the sunny vales and vine-clad 
steeps of lovely Italy—irresistibly recalling at every step the 
time-honoured phrases of the Mantuan swain. We should scarce- 
ly dare to bring Cowley to this experimentum crucis. He will in- 
deed be found gently displaying rather than ostentatiously para- 
ding such knowledge of the uses and abuses of plants, of diseases 
and their remedies, as the state of general science in his day ad- 
mitted. His chief object, however, is manifestly to deduce occa- 
sion for employing his talents as a wit and a poet in the embel- 
lishment of the subject. The naturalist may nevertheless perhaps 
be agreeably surprised to find the Aabitats of the plants seen 
intimated, as well as the seasons in which they flower, seed, and 
decay, and moreover their several figures and colouring. But we 
will not, at this time of day, undertake to vouch for Cowley’s no- 
tions of their qualities, noxious or beneficial, and indeed would 
rather “ wear our rue with a difference” from his. 

Betony, the first plant celebrated in this poem, is described as 
being found— 


** Where’er red streams through milky meadows glide,” 
And, in allusion to its influence on the brain as a purgative, the 
poet exclaims :— 
“ The soul commits her palace to my care.” 

The idea of purging the brain is of extreme antiquity. Car- 
neades prepared himself for his contest with his old master Zeno, 
the Stoic, by purging his head with white hellebore, “ lest the cor- 
rupt humours of his stomach might disorder his brain.” And in 
his note—a brief one, which the poet adds relative to each plant 
—but “ not for ostentation of learning”—he quotes the Italian 
proverb “ he has as many virtues as betony,” 7. e. innumerable 
virtues ! 

This may suffice for an example of Cowley’s mode of treating 
the subjects in his Plantarium ; and it is altogether a favourable 
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one; for we do not undertake to say that he has in every case 
been able to furnish his translators with two such lines as we have 
quoted, or to fish up an Italian proverb to attest the virtues of 
his plants, or to throw out hints for their use which can be traced 
from the earliest and most intuitive practices of men. But it would 
astonish many, and that many much, to meet in the pages of Cow- 
ley, which they are so little likely to turn over in search of physical 
facts, snatches of knowledge too confidently regarded as apper- 
taining to modern enlightenment. Who, for instance, ever sup- 
posed that this truth was clearly announced prior to the days of 
Gall and Spurzheim in reference to the brain :— 


“‘ Some parts the palsy oft of sense deprives, 
And motion, (strange effect !) one side survives 
The other ————” 


Not only are the medicinal virtues of herbs quaintly discussed 
by Cowley, but even those of flowers (book iii.) ‘The juice of the 
root of the iris or fleur-de-lis, for instance, takes away freckles ; 
and of the root is made — of cyprus or orris powder. The 
peony is celebrated, after Homer, who says that Paean cured Pluto 
with this plant when wounded by Hercules. With the rose, we 
have, of course, the pretty legend of its having been reputed to 
have grown white only, till Venus, running after Adonis, scratch- 
ed her legs upon its thorns, and stained the flowers red with her 
blood! The maracot—Flos passionis Christi—passion flower or 
Virgilian climber, was called passion-flower by the Jesuits, who 
pretended to find in it all the instruments of Our Lord’s Passion, 
* not so easily discerned,” says Cowley, “ by men of senses not 
so fine as they.” Cowley naively relates the birth of the lily. 
“ Jupiter, in order to make Hercules immortal, clapped him to 
Juno's breasts, while she was asleep. The lusty little rogue 
sucked so hard, that too great a gush of milk coming forth, some 
spilt upon the sky which made the galaxy or Milky Way, and 
out of some which fell on the earth arose the lily.” In treating 
of the poppy, we are reminded of the antiquity of opium-eating, 
for “ in old time the seed of the white poppy parched was served 
up as a desert.” 

. Quitting the Floral regions, we enter those of Pomona to find 
the hazel celebrated as the substance of which is made the di- 
vining rod, with which they pretend to discover mines. We are 
told of the nativity of the cherry tree, from its Latin name cera- 
sius, that of a town in Cappadocia, from whence it was brought 
into Italy by Lucullus, an. urb. 680. The catalogue of the palm- 
tree’s virtues may well have seemed formidable to the medico- 
poetic author of the Plantarium, since he reminds us that Strabo 
relates the Babylonians used a song that recited 360 benefits of 
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the palm or date tree. Nor is the story of the fig-tree being be- 
stowed, according to Pausanias, by Ceres upon Phytalus, who 
kindly entertained the goddess, forgotten. ! 

Such are a few specimens of the subjects treated of in Cow- 
ley’s “ Plantarium” and of their treatment there. They serve at 
least to show the vast stride taken ’twixt then and this in medical 
science, the most empirical of all the departments of human know- 
ledge ; and whilst provoking a smile at the semi-superstitious cre- 
dulity that trusted the restoration of health to the “ culling of 
simples ;” they, perhaps, provoke a query, too, regarding our 
more ingenious practice of physic, “ secundum artem,’”—whether 
its principles be even as well ascertained. 

The “ Plantarium,” as a poem, is destitute neither of elegance 
nor invention, although the obsolete character of its topics de- 
prives it of present toleration and future popularity. There can 
be no doubt that, with its fund of felicitous allusions to the well- 
known vegetation of the old world by comparison with the vege- 
table marvels of the new; with its numerous and striking refer- 
ences to the leading incidents of the moment, to past or passing 
events, such as the concealment of King Charies in the Royal 
Oak ; this poem must have been the favourite of its age and 
party. Its composition in Latin offered no obstacle to its success ; 
the learned as yet knew little but through this medium; and for 
the mere English reader, able translators had been found, by whom 
it was rendered into English verse after that approved fashion of 
which English literature, incited by “ Roscommon’s lays” began 
to be as proud as of original vernacular compositions :— 


“ When France had breath’d after intestine broils, 
And peace and conquest crown’d her foreign toils, 
Then (cultivated by a Royal hand) 
Learning grew fast, and spread and blest the land ; 
The choicest books that Rome or Greece have known, 
Her excellent translators made their own: 
And Europe still considerably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains, 
From hence our generous emulation came, 
We undertook and we perform’d the same ; 
But now we shew the world a nobler way, 
And in translated verse do more than they, 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows 
With sweetness not to be exprest in prose,” &c. &e. 
Roscommon: Essay on Transl. verse. 


The /reest translator of Cowley’s Latin was Mrs. Afra or 
Aphara Behn; but Tate was the more exact; for the lady some- 
times deviates so far from the original text, as to put in a word 
for herself in the capacity of translator, or, as she has it, “ the 
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translatress in her own person speaks.” For example, apostro- 
phising the cypress, she had better have held her tongue—par- 


ticularly about Sappho :— 


“J, by a double right, thy bounties claim 
Both from my sex ; and in Apollo’s name. 
Let me with Sappho and Orinda be, 

Oh! ever sacred nine, adorned by thee, 
And give my verses immortality.” 


Few English poets, and, indeed, few modern ones, have me- 
rited more than Cowley the honour of being “ translated” into 
their native tongue—an honour reserved almost exclusively for 
those whose names are venerable by antiquity as well as sacred 
to fame; for apart from all the hyperbolical compliments of his 
contemporaries, few have so successfully — and re-echoed 
the spirit of the classics. Even the fastidious Lord Byron recurs, 
long after Cowley was as well nigh forgotten as — to his 
imitation of “ the Old Man of Verona”’—one of Claudian’s epi- 
grams:—The story of Aglaiis embraces the same idea. 


“ Thy good old man whose word was all within 
Thy wall, nor knew the country held him in.” 
Byron’s Age of Bronze, C. 1x. 


“ Claudian’s famous old man of Verona,” says Byron, “ ‘gui 
suburbium nunquam egressus est. The Latin verses are beauti- 


fully imitated by Cowley :”— 


“ Happy the man who his whole life doth bound 
Within the enclosure of his little ground: 
Happy the man whom the same humble place 
(Th’ hereditary cottage of his race) 

From his first rising infancy has known, 

And by degrees, sees gently bending down 

With natural propension to that earth 

Which both preserved his life and gave him birth. 
Him no false distant lights by fortune set 

Could ever into foolish wanderings get ; 

No change of consuls make to him the year,— 
The change of seasons is his calendar : 

The cold and heat winter and summer shews ; 
Autumn by fruits and spring by flowers he knows: 
He measures time by landmarks, and has found 
For the whole day the dial of his ground ; 

A neighb’ring wood, born with himself, he sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees : 

H’as only heard of near Verona’s name, 

And knows it like the Indies but by fame : 

Does with a like concernment notice take 

Of the Red Sea and of Benacus’ Lake : 
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Thus health and strength he t’ a third age enjoys, 
And sees a long posterity of boys. 

About the spacious world let others roam, 

The voyage life is longest made at home !” 


This elegant version is almost literal, and if not rendered line 
for line, is extended to only thirty lines of English from twenty- 
two of Claudian’s Latin, which, for convenience, we also cite. It 
is curious to notice that Lord Byron has reversed the meaning of 
the author, and shut the old man up within the town wall of Ve- 
rona, instead of without it :— 

“ Felix, qui patriis aevum transegit in agris, 

Tpsa domus puerum quem videt, ipsa senem ; 

Qui baculo nitens, in qua reptavit arena, 
Unius numerat secula longa casae. 

Iilum non vario traxit fortuna tumultu, 
Nec bibit ignotas mobilis hospes aquas : 

Non freta mercator tremuit, non classica miles, 
Non rauci lites pertulit ille fori. 

Indocilis rerum, vicinae nescius urbis, 
Adspectu fruitur liberiore poli. 

Frugibus alternis non consule, computat annum ; 
Autumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat. 

Idem condit ager soles, idemque reducit 
Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem. 

Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum, 
/Equaevumque videt consenuisse nemus, 

Proxima cui nigris Verona remotur Indis, 
Benacumque putat littora rubra lacum. 

Sed tamen indomitae vires, firmisque lacertis 
ZEtas robustum tertia cernit avum. 

Erret et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos. 
Plus habet hic vitae, plus habet ille viae.” 


The celebrity Cowley’s reading of this passage obtained was 
doubtless traditionary, and as such found countenance with 
Byron, who recklessly discloses his ignorance of its merits. Cow- 
ley’s admiration of it did not stop short at a simple translation. 
As already hinted, he has distinctly borrowed it in the fourth 
book of the Plantarium, in the story of Aglaiis, of which we 
have already presented his own and Tate’s Bnelich translations, 
This story had the honour of being celebrated by the most judi- 
cious of all our English critics—Addison. Cowley, indeed, must 
have found it much admired ere he thought of separately doing 
it the justice of translation. ‘Though fallen upon evil times-—the 
spirit of political machination rather than its tool—we cannot sus- 
pect Cowley of being soured by misfortune ; but look upon him 
as a man who had long attempered his mind to the opinion that 
the true sphere of earthly happiness was jn retirement from the 
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turmoil of the world, Thus it is, that, alive to the evils and an- 
noyance that surround and beset us, we fly on the wings of ima- 
gination to imparadise our hopes in a visionary future, the 
scenery of which is as widely different as possible from that 
by which we find ourselves surrounded. Supposing the cast 
of Cowley’s mind in reality not mournful whilst he was habi- 
tually writing in disparagement of riches and splendour, and even 
twice in the same poem calling himself “ the melancholy Cowley” 
—it was scarcely possible, save with those to whom his disposi- 
tion was intimately known, to determine whether the lamentations 
of his “ complaint” and his “ destiny” were or were not as coun- 
terfeit as the passions simulated in his “ Mistress.” Thus Sprat, 
his intimate friend and biographer, is altogether at a loss to know 
why Cowley called himself “ the melancholy Cowley.” Otway, 
who knew less of him, includes his name in that melancholy ca- 
talogue of unhappy genius, to which succeeding writers have an- 
nexed Otway’s own. We refer to a singular passage in the pro- 
logue written by Otway for Nat Lee’s “ Constantine the Great” 
a play to which Dryden wrote the epilogue :—* Therefore,” 
says Otway :— 
“ Therefore all you who have male issue born 

Under the starving sign of Capricorn, 

Prevent the malice of their stars in time, 

And warn them early from the sin of rhyme, 

Tell ’em how Spenser starv’d, how Cowley mourn’d, 

How Butler’s faith and service was return’d.” 


Mr. D’Israeli in his “ Calamities of Authors,” with his usual 
lack of purpose, sets out by questioning Cowley’s melancholy ; 
but, as it was natural to expect he would, in “ only tracing his 
(Cowley’s) literary history for the purpose of that work,” i.e. 
for the purpose of recording the Calamities of Authors, he ended 
by adducing proofs of it. He has, however, succeeded in pre- 
serving a letter written by Cowley in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, in opposition to the extraordinary, and rather unfortunate 
specimen of the Poet’s correspondence preserved by Johnson. 

"Israeli’s letter, which is from Astle’s collection, is a cheerful 
one, and derives no small portion of its value from the circum- 
stance of its being addressed to Evelyn, the gentle author of 
“ Sylva,”—a man after Cowley’s own heart. It is a note of 
thanks and good wishes in return for kindness experienced, from 
one for whom the writer entertains great esteem and respect. 
It speaks of such kindness manifested in this instance by the pre- 
sent of seeds for culture—as even more pleasant than the sight of 
Evelyn’s garden in May, or even the having such a garden as 
Evelyn’s, of which Cowley, in his fine fragment “ The Garden,” 
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—a fragment bearing all the marks of an incipient poem, intend- 
ed for future amplification—has spoken thus :— 

*“ Tn books and gardens thou has placed aright 

(Things well which thou dost understand— 

And both dost make with thy laborious hand) 

Thy noble innocent delight, 

And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again dost meet 

Both pleasures more refined and sweet ; 

The fairest garden in her looks, 

And in her mind the wisest books.” 

This passage, if any quotation from Cowley can be called so, 
is somewhat hackneyed. Evelyn’s garden and lady are done no 
more than justice. His retreat at Saye’s Court, Deptford, was a 
beautiful one. His lady was most accomplished. She it was 
who designed the frontispiece to his version of Lucretius. Hard- 
ly can we conceive a tone of discontent lingering on a mind thus 
habituated like Cowley’s, to know and appreciate such scenes 
and sources of felicity. Concentrating fs happiness on ex- 
apg essentially moderate, he was, of all men, the least 

ikely to be at heart a “ disappointed” one. “ The Complaint,” 
one of the poems most frequently cited to shew the reverse, has 
certainly been dealt with unjustly by Johnson. It merits not 
“the usual fortune of complaints ;” and how it can be said to 
have excited “ more contempt than pity,” seems inexplicable ; 
since, notwithstanding the recurrence, once and again, of that 
expression of which so much has been made—“ the melancholy 
Cowley”—the piece is manifestly a patient, nay playful, memo- 
rial to the court, and neither an expression of the bitterness of 
disappointment, nor the heart-sickness of hope deferred. 
owley was probably aware of having afforded scope for court 
disfavour. An anecdote has been somewhere fished up, that the 
“ Ode on Brutus” was the cause: this ode is signalized by some 
striking passages. Here is one that ends in Shakoents vein :— 
“ Til fate assum’d a body thee t’ fright, 

And wrapt itself i’ th’ terrors of the night ; 

‘ I'll meet thee at Philippi!’ said the sp’rit ; 

‘ T’ll meet thee there!’ said’st thou, 

With such a voice and such a brow 

As put the trembling ghost to sudden flight ; 

It vanished as a taper’s light 

Goes out, when spirits appear in sight. 

One would have thought it had heard the morning crow, 

Or seen her well-appointed star 

Come marching up the eastern hill afar.” 


An ode on the subject of Brutus, written in the best style of a 
court poet, was certainly not calculated to advance his fortunes 
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in the days of Charles. And, it has been observed, that the 
king could forgive Rochester a pasquinade, but not Cowley a 
solemn ode, on this peculiar topic. The regicidal name of Bru- 
tus could not but have been obnoxious at court; and there is 
something both to be explained in the motive of Cowley for ce- 
lebrating such a name, and for adopting such language as he 
chose to employ on the occasion :— 

“ Excellent Brutus ; of all human race 

The best, till nature was improv’d by grace.” 
* * » * * 


“ Ingrateful Brutus do they call ? 
Ingrateful Cesar who would Rome enthrall ?” 
* * * * 
or slain it, like Cwsar, tho’ it be 
A conqueror and monarch mightier far than he.” 

These were not likely to be palatable couplets at, or after the 
Restoration. If any thing may be inferred from the juxta-posi- 
tion of this ode in Cowley’s works, to the ode inscribed to Dr. 
Scarborough, Cowley’s bail when placed under arrest by the 
usurping authorities, it is natural to surmise, that, written during 
his intimacy with Scarborough, the ode on Brutus was really, as 
has been alleged, a sop to Cerberus—an attempt to mollify and 
appease the parties into whose power the unhappy poet had fal- 
len. D’Israeli tells us an et on the subject :—“ Cowley,” 
says he, “ in an ode had commemorated the genius of Brutus, 
with all the enthusiasm of a votary of liberty. After the king’s 
return, when Cowley solicited some reward for his sufferings and 
services in the royal cause, the chancellor is said to have turned 
on him with a severe countenance, saying, ‘ Mr. Cowley, your 
pardon is your reward! The very source whence D’Israeli 
gleaned this story, viz. a book intituled ‘ The Judgment of Dr. 
Prideaux, in condemning the murder of Julius Cesar, by the 
conspirators, as a most villainous act, maintained, 1721,” proves 
how much and how long the party topic of Brutus was con- 
tested. 

If Cowley, through the accident of being once left alone in 
the country, with nothing to recreate or amuse him but a copy 
of the Odes of Pindar, earned, as Johnson has it, the glory of 
giving to our literature “the greater as well as the lesser Ode,” 
he was certainly more unfortunate in his Pindarics than in any 
other of his productions, both as they affected contemporary 
advantage and posterior renown. We have reason, in fact, to 
conclude, that while “ Brutus” interfered with, restrained, and 
retarded that hard-won meed of Royal bounty finally obtained 
for him by his friends, “ Destiny” and the “ Complaint” have 
both been employed as false media, through which his feelings 
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have been viewed in a form and tone distorted from their native 
purity and simplicity. Nor was it long ere, even as mere lite- 
rary compositions, Cowley’s Pindarics toppled headlong from the 

innacle on which the partiality of his immediate admirers had 
placed them. Sheffield, the eccentric Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, whose “ Essay on Poetry” has been praised by Roscom- 
mon, Dryden, and Pope, has recorded the opinion of Cowley’s 
Odes, ee at the beginning of the 18th century, in a 
poetical passage, which, in spite of English grammar, is not 
quite destitute either of point or periphrasis : 


“A higher flight and of a happier force 
Are odes, the muses’ most unruly horse, 
That bounds so fierce, the rider hath no rest, 
But foams at mouth, and snorts like one possest ! 
The poet here may be indeed inspired— 
With fury too as well as fancy fired ! 
Cow.ery might boast to have perform’d this part, 
Had he with nature joined the rules of art. 
But ill expression gives sometimes allay 
To noble thoughts, whose fame will ne’er decay, 
Though all appear in heat and fury done ; 
The language still must soft and easy run. 
These laws may sound a little too severe ; 
But judgment yields, and fancy governs here, 
Which, though extravagant, this muse allows, 
And makes the work much easier than it shews.” 

Sheffield: Essay on Poetry. 


Without some account of Cowley’s attempted epic, the 
“ DAVIDEIS,” our strictures would be imperfect. The four 
hooks of this work are the fragments of a design intended, after 
that conventionality in the epic, which lengthens it out to 
twelve books—similar to the conventionality in tragedy, which 
limits it to five acts—to have been in twelve books. Cowley’s 
explication of his design, and apology for his undertaking, 
embodied in a preface from which we have already quoted, 
embraces much that is “germain to the matter,’ and again 
tempts us to extract a piece of the poet’s admirable prose :— 


“‘T now come to the last part, which is Davideis, or an Heroical 
Poem of the Troubles of David, which I designed into twelve books, 
not for the tribes’ sake, but after the pattern of our master, Virgil, 
and intended to close all with that most poetical and excellent elegy 
of David’s on the death of Saul and Jonathan ; for I had no mind to 
carry him quite on to his anointing at Hebron, because it is the cus- 
tom of heroic poets (as we see by the examples of Homer and Virgil, 
whom we should do ill to forsake to imitate others) never to come to 
the full end of their story, but only so near that every one may see 
it, as men commonly play not out the game, when it is evident that 
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they can win it, but lay down their cards, and take up what they 
have won. ‘This I say was the whole design, in which there are 
many noble and fertile arguments behind; as, the barbarous cruelty 
of Saul to the priests at Nob; the several flights and escapes of 
David, and his manner of living in the wilderness ; the funeral of 
Saul; the love of Abigail; the sacking of Ziglag; the loss and re- 
covery of David’s wives from the Amalekites; the witch of Endor ; 
the war with the Philistines; and the battle of Gilboa: all which I 
meant to interweave, upon several occasions, with the most illustrious 
stories of the Old Testament, and to embellish with the most remark- 
able antiquities of the Jews, and of other nations before or at that 
age. But I have had neither leisure hitherto, nor have appetite at 
present, to finish the work, nor so much as to revise that part, which 
is done with that care which I resolved to bestow upon it, and which 
the dignity of the matter well deserves: for what worthier subject 
could have been chosen, among all the treasuries of past times, than 
the life of this young prince, who, from so small beginnings, through 
such infinite troubles and oppositions, by such miraculous virtues and 
excellencies, and with such incomparable variety of wonderful actions 
and accidents, became the greatest monarch that ever sat on the 
most famous throne of the whole earth? Whom should a poet more 
justly seek to honour than the highest person who ever honoured his 
profession ? Whom a Christian poet, rather than the man after God’s 
own heart, and the man who had that sacred pre-eminence above all 
other princes, to be the best and mightiest of that royal race from 
whence Christ himself, according to the flesh, disdained not to de- 
scend? When I consider this, and how many other bright and mag- 
nificent subjects of the like nature the Holy Scripture affords and 
proffers, as it were, to poesy, in the wise managing and illustrating 
whereof the glory of God Almighty might be joined with the singular 
utility and noblest delight of mankind, it is not without grief and 
indignation that I behold that divine science employing all her in- 
exhaustible riches of wit and eloquence, either in the wicked and 
beggarly flattery of great persons, or the unmanly idolizing of foolish 
women, or the wretched affectation of scurril laughter, or at best, on 
the confused antiquated dreams of senseless fables and metamorphoses. 
Amongst all holy and consecrated things which the Devil ever stole, 
and alienated from the service of the Deity, as altars, temples, sacri- 
fices, prayers, and the like, there is none that he so universally and 
solely usurped as poetry. It is time to recover it out of the tyrant’s 
hands, and to restore it to the kingdom of God, who is the father of 
it. It is time to baptize it in Jordan, for it will never become clean 
by bathing in the water of Damascus. There wants, methinks, but 
the conversion of that, and the Jews, for the accomplishment of the 
kingdom of Christ: and as men, before their receiving of the faith, 
do not, without some carnal reluctances, apprehend the bonds and 
fetters of it, but find it afterwards to be the truest and greatest liberty, 
it will fare no otherwise with this art after the regeneration of it; it 
will meet with wonderful variety of new, more beautiful, and more 
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delightful objects; neither will it-want room, by being confined to 
heaven. There is not so great a lie to be found in any poet, as the 
vulgar conceit of men, that lying is essential to good poetry. Were 
there never so wholesome nourishment to be had (but, alas! it breeds 
nothing but diseases) out of those boasted feasts of love and fables, 
yet, methinks the unalterable continuance of the diet should make us 
nauseate it; for it is almost impossible to serve up any new dish of 
that kind ; they are all but the cold meats of the ancients, new-heated 
and new set forth. Ido not at all wonder that the old poets made 
some rich crops out of those grounds; the heart of the soil was not 
then wrought out with continual tillage: but what can we expect 
now, who come a-gleaning,. not after the first reapers, but after the 
very beggars? Besides, though those mad stories of the gods and 
heroes seem in themselves so ridiculous, yet they were then the whole 
body (or rather chaos) of the theology of those times: they were be- 
lieved by all but a few philosophers, and perhaps some atheists, and 
served to good purpose among the vulgar (as pitiful things as they 
are) in strengthening the authority of laws with the terrors of con- 
science, and expectation of certain rewards, and unavoidable punish- 
ments. There was no other religion, and therefore that was better 
than none at all: but to us, who have no need of them—to us, who 
deride their folly, and are wearied with their impertinency, they 
ought to appear no better arguments for verse than those of their 
worthy successors, the Knights errant. What can we imagine more 
proper for the ornaments of wit and learning, in the story of Deucalion, 
than in that of Noah? Why will not the actions of Samson afford 
as plentiful matter as the labours of Hercules? Why is not Jeptha’s 
daughter as good a woman as Iphigenia? and the friendship of David 
and Jonathan more worthy celebration than that of Theseus and 
Perithous? Does not the passage of Moses and the Israelites into 
the Holy Land yield incomparably more poetical variety than the 
voyages of Ulysses or (ineas? Are the obsolete threadbare tales 
of Thebes and Troy half so stored with great, heroical, and super- 
natural actions (since verse will needs find or make such) as the wars 
of Joshua, of the Judges, of David, and divers others? Can all the 
transformations of the gods give such copious hints to flourish and 
expatiate on, as the true miracles of Christ, or of his prophets and 
apostles? What do I instance in these few particulars? All the 
books of the Bible are either already most admirable and exalted 
pieces of poesy, or are the best materials in the world for it. Yet, 
though they be in themselves so proper to be made use of for this 
purpose, none but a good artist will know how to do it: neither must 
we think to cut and polish diamonds with so little skill as we do 
marble ; for, if any man design to compose a sacred poem, by only 
turning a story of scripture, like Mr. Quarles’s, or some other godly 
matter, like Mr. Heywood, of Angels, into rhyme, he is so far from 
elevating of poesy, that he only abuses divinity. In bricf, he who 
can write a profane poem well, may write a divine poem better; but 
he who can do that but il], will do this much worse. The same fer- 
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tility of invention, the same wisdom of disposition, the same judgment 
in observance of decencies, the same lustre and vigour of elocution, 
the same modesty and majesty of number, briefly, the same kind of 
habit is required to both; only this latter allows better stuff, and 
therefore would look more deformedly if ill-dressed in it. I am far 
from assuming to myself to have fulfilled the duty of this weighty un- 
dertaking ; but sure I am that there is nothing yet in our language 
(nor perhaps in any) that is in any degree answerable to the idea that 
I conceive of it; and I shall be ambitious of no other fruit from this 
weak and imperfect attempt of mine, but the opening of a way to the 
courage and industry of some other persons who may be better able 
to perform it thoroughly and successfully.” 


This lengthened extract forms of itself an essay of no small 
importance, on a subject which yet presses upon the attention of 
Christian poets. Strange it is, that in the English language, 
there should yet be no , ta ter of poetry so deficient For 
although Milton’s sublime poems have come, through the criti- 
cisms of Addison and his successors, to be so universally appre- 
ciated, the machinery employed by the blind bard is still fraught 
so fully with the classical mythology, that his poems do not cor- 
respond to the idea cf the purely sacred works contemplated by 
Cowley. Should loity anticipations of Cowley’s own suecess in 
sacred epic poetry follow upon this spirited argument in its fa- 
vour; the Davideis, we fear, must be acknowledged to offer no- 
thing short of disappointment. The measures are heroic, but 
the feast stately of heroics. Absurdly enough in a poem pro- 
fessedly at antipodes with the profane model, while there seems 
no other reason for laying out the incompleted design into twelve 
books, than that such was also the length of Virgil's incompleted 
epic, even the opening of Virgil’s Auneid, “ Arma virumque 
cano,” has proved irresistible to Cowley, who, accordingly, has 
miserably paraphrased it in the first line of the Davideis :— 


‘ T sing the man who Judah’s sceptre bore.” 


Embarking with such a determined lack of originality, Cow- 
ley was still the school-boy copying closely from his models, and 
we may safely predict, that even had he prosecuted this design 
to a conclusion, he never would have produced a standard sa- 
cred poem. The Davideis is certainly built up after a fashion on 
a mass of Scripture references, of which great parade is made at 
the bottom of every page; but the general character of David 
could not well be realized by any feeble assemblage of minute 
touches, gathered under a combined anxiety to cram the exact 
verbiage of the sacred emg or rather of our translation, into the 
monotony of the heroic limits, and to patch up with particles 
patiently gleaned, a view which can only be gained by gene- 
ralisation. Although incident after incident in the Psalmist’s 
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career is thus either punctually produced, or casually supplied, 
the promised interweaving with illustrious Old Testament sto- 
ries, where done at all, is effected by the artifice of pictures in a 
series—the most digressive form in which they could be intro- 
duced. The embellishment, with remarkable Jewish or other 
antiquities, we cannot trace at all, unless Cowley intended his 
description of the college of the priests at Nob, and of the cere- 
mony of the celebration of the feast of the new moon, to pass 
current for such. Yet of the care visibly bestowed upon the 
work, no doubt can exist. There is no want of care, although 
there is much want of genius. And the general effect is pain- 
fully abortive. The paraphrases given of sacred lyrics might 
have formed an exception to the limping mass of the versifica- 
tion, in its general inferiority. But even these are unworthy 
the genius of Cowley as a paraphrast, scholar, and translator. 
Some of the lyrical excursions, too, are not sacred, but essen- 
tially profane. And yet it must have been this attempt at an 
epic poem which procured for Cowley the distinction of being 
censured by one of the most acute metaphysicians of his own 
time, Dr. William Coward, in his Licentia Poetica, along with 
the principal ancient and modern poets, Homer, Virgil, Mil- 
ton, and Dryden. 

A fuller and more minute criticism of the Davideis we had 
prepared, and had hoped to be able to present, but the limits as- 
signed to us have been already trespassed, and we must close. 

In this endeavour to define and illustrate the merits of Cow- 
ley, we are actuated by the desire of affording a more tangible 
notion of what is attached to his name as a poet, and his cha- 
racter as a man, than we can suppose the recurrence of a few 
occasional quotations from his works or his peculiar soubriquet 
of “the es Cowley,” to supply in the one instance or 
in the other. Apart from his metaphorical conceits, and quaint 
fancies, the literary attractions of his pages are faint and few ; 
and whether we are to smile or sigh at the whimsicalities mis- 
taken by his age for wit, we suspect that his labours are seldom 
now disturbed in the “ Tomb of the Capulets.” If, however, 
by shewing forth, as we have attempted to do, in simple terms 
and unadorned expression, the value proper to be attached to a 
name not yet extinct amongst the classics of English literature, 
our pains shall spare to others the task of wading through a mass 
of puerile and trashy verse, in order to attain some estimate of 
this poet, we are satisfied. That large and comprehensive de- 
signs mingled themselves in the conceptions of Cowley, and be- 
came lost and dissipated only through the humility of his powers 
of execution, no one who regards him as the originator of the 
English Ode, or merely as the projector of the Sacred Epic, 
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would venture to deny. His immediate friends and contempo- 
rarics would, therefore, perceive in Cowley’s pursuits, traces and 
indications of a loftier genius than is recognised by us in the 
weak flow of a versification then considered fine, or in the quaint- 
ness of conceit tlien regarded as excellent. The man who 
shared the youthful studies of Hervey, and could exclaim, re- 
verting to the scenes on which the student’s midnight lamp shed 
its radiance in early days :— 
*“‘ Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights! 

How oft unwearied have we spent the nights 

Till the Ledan stars, so fam’d for love, 

Wonder'd at us from above ; 

We spent them not in toys, in lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry ; 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine !” 
—this was a man of no ordinary promise. And surely he to 
whom Evelyn thought it necessary to apologize, as we read in 
his published correspondence, for having written in favour of ac- 
tive life, although he “ loved and lived in retirement,” must 
have obtained more than ordinary deference from the leading 
spirits of his age. He who was admitted to philosophize with 
Hobbes, and to praise Vandyck, must have stood high in general 
estimation, alike for learning and for taste. And it was no 
common poet whom the most influential of England’s nobles 
would cause to be interred in Westminster Abbey, betwixt 
Spenser and Milton. But for all this the date of Cowley is fled. 
The very beauties discerned in him now are half divested of their 
value from an archaic form of expression, which is neither old 
enough to be forgiven, nor modern enough to be appreciated. 
And if this poet finds readers still, they will be solitary explo- 
rers of a class to whom an old poet is a new region of intellect, 
where, be his barrenness never so bare, and his bleakness never 
so forbidding, some delight will still be afforded by the sensation 
of roaming at large and alone, where countless pilgrims have 
passed, though now belield no more. 
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Art. IV.—Modern Painters. By a Grapuate of Oxford. 
2 vols. London, 1846. 


Tuis is a very extraordinary and a very delightful book, full of 
truth and goodness, of power and beauty. If genius may be 
considered (and it is as serviceable a definition as is current) 
that power by which one man produces for the use or the plea- 
sure of his fellow men, something at once new and true, then 
have we here its unmistakeable and inestimable handiwork. Let 
our readers take our word for it, and read these volumes 
thoroughly, giving themselves up to the guidance of this most 
original thinker, and most attractive writer, and they will find 
not only that they are richer in true knowledge, and quickened 
in pure and heavenly affections, but they will open their eyes 
upon a new world—walk under an ampler heaven, and breathe 
a diviner air. There are few things more delightful or more 
rare, than to feel such a kindling up of the whole faculties as is 
produced by such a work as this; it adds a “ precious o~ 
to the eye,’—makes the ear more quick of apprehension, and, 
opening our whole inner-man to a new discipline, it fills us with 
gratitude as well as admiration towards him to whom we owe 
so much enjoyment. And what is more, and better than all 
this, everywhere throughout this work, we trace evidences of a 
deep reverence and godly fear—a perpetual, though subdued 
acknowledgment of the Almighty, as the sum and substance, 
the beginning and the ending of all truth, of all power, of all good- 
ness, and of all beauty. 

Not the least valuable effect of such productions is the temper of 
mind into which they put, and in which they leave the reader— 
the point of sight to which they lead him being as precious as the 
ae sights which they disclose, so that he finds, in the un- 

nown writer, a companion, a teacher, a friend, who makes him 
a sharer in his own strong feelings and quick thoughts—hurries 
him away in his own enthusiasm—opens to him the gate Beauti- 
ful, and shews him the earth and every common sight trans- 
fizured before him,—what is base, and personal, and evanescent, 
yielding to what is eternal, spiritual, divine,—and leaves him there 
more than delighted, instructed, strengthened, ennobled under 
the sense of having not only beheld a new scene, but of having 
held commnnion with a new mind, and having been when 
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for a time with the keen perception, and the impetuous emotion 
of a nobler and more penetrating intelligence. 

We can have no stronger or more lamentable proof of the low 
state of the public understanding and taste, as regards painting 
and the other ideal arts, or of the ignorance that prevails as to their 
true scope and excellence, and the kind of faculties required for 
the intelligent enjoyment of their productions, than in the recep- 
tion which this remarkable book has met with from what is call- 
ed the literary world. The larger Reviews, as far as we have 
seen, have taken no notice of it whatever, though it contains 
more true philosophy, more information of a strictly scientific 
kind, more original thought and exact observation of nature, 
more enlightened and serious enthusiasm, and more eloquent 
writing than it would be easy to match, not merely in bo of 
its own class, but in those of any class whatever. It gives us a 
new, and we think, the only true theory of beauty and subli- 
mity—it asserts and proves the existence of a new element in 
landscape painting, placing its prince upon his rightful throne— 
it unfolds and illustrates, with singular force, variety and beauty, 
the laws of art—it explains and enforces the true nature and 
specific function of the imagination, with the precision and 
fulness of one having authority,—and all this delivered in lan- 
guage which, for purity and strength and native richness, 
would not have dishonoured the early manhood of Jeremy 'Tay- 
lor, of Edmund Burke, or of the author’s own favourite Richard 
Hooker. 

On the other hand, those periodicals which are considered to 
represent the literature of the Fine Arts, and to watch over their 

rogress and interests, almost without an exception, have treated 
it with the most marked injustice and the most shameful deri- 
sion. We rejoice, in spite of all this neglect and maltreatment, 
that it is finding its way into the minds and hearts of men. 
This is better shown by the first volume having come to a third 
edition, than by any the most elaborate patronage from the 
press. The national literature is in this case a good index to 
the national mind and feeling; so that it is not to be wondered 
at, that such productions as Charles Lamb’s Essays on the 
Genius of Hogarth, and on the Barrenness of the Imaginative 
Faculty in the productions of Modern Art*—Hazlitt’s works on 





* We do not mean that our literature of art is deficient in, much less is desti- 
tute of, many excellent treatises on the art of painting, or the history and value of 
pictures, as commodities to be bought and sold, It would be to contradict the 
practical tendency of the English mind in all its multifarious doings. What we refer 
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Art—those of Sir Charles Bell and his brother John, should 
rarely occur, and be not much regarded, and little understood, 
when they do, in a country where Hogarth was looked upon by 
the majority as a caricaturist fully as coarse as clever—where 
Wilkie’s Distraining for Rent could get no purchaser, because 
it was an unpleasant subject—where, to this day, Turner is 
better known as being unintelligible and untrue, than as being 
more truthful, more thoughtful, than any painter of inanimate 
nature, ancient or modern—where Maclise is accounted worthy 
to illustrate Shakspeare, and embody Macbeth and Hamlet, as 
having a kindred genius—and where it was reserved to a few 
young self-relying unknown Scottish artists to purchase Etty’s 
three pictures of Judith,* the Combat, and the Lion-like Man of 





to, is the want of a true philosophy, of a central idea that explains everything, 
and satisfies all conditions, and displays that faculty or state of the mind whic 
presides over the soul of painting both in the artist and in the spectator. There 
is more of this. to be got in Charles Lamb’s two essays, mentioned above, than 
anywhere else, and in a lesser degree in some of Hazlitt’s criticism, though he was 
neither so just, so simple, so penetrating, nor so genial a thinker as poor wonderful 
exquisite Elia. Moreover, himself a man of genius, Lamb knew the secrets of his 
brethren, and could unlock their treasures as he listed. . Witness the flashes of light- 
ning, momentary, but searching and unforgettable, which he throws into the deep 
places of Shakspeare, of Hogarth, of Marlow, and Ford and Webster, and on some 
rare occasions, upon more sacred depths. He sets things before us in their essence, 
and with a rapidity, and, it may be, a fitful splendour, that fixes our attention, 
that astonishes even though lie peevishly stop short, and bring his bright thing quick 
to confusion, like that same lightning 

“ That in a sPLEEN unfolds both earth and heaven.” 
There is one living writer, whom we must exempt from our charge of ignorance and 
indifference as to the nature of art ;—this is that most entertaining humourist, 
most vigorous writer, and most thoroughly humane man, Mr. Thackeray, better 
known as Michael Angelo Titmarsh. He is the good genius of the incomparable 
“Puneh ;” his wit has no malice—his mirth no folly. He is himself an artist, 
and his pencil often conveys to the eye what his kindred pen cares not or is un- 
able to express. But we refer at present specially to his serious, beautiful criticisms 
upon the pictures in the Louvre, or his Parisian Sketch-book, and to several notices 
of the London Exhibitions in Frazer’s Magazine. They are slightly done, but in- 
dicate his knowledge, and his affection for all that is true and good in painting. 

* It is perhaps not generally known, that to our Scottish Academy, and indeed 
to the intrepid forethought and clear judgment of four or five of its members, 
almost boys, at a time when it was struggling for existence, this country owes the 
possession, and the having ready access at all times to the noblest series of pictures 
in their own class, and that one of the highest, that have appeared since the death 
of Rubens. Let such of our readers as may have the opportunity, and have never 
availed themselves of it, step into the gallery in the building of the Royal Institu- 
tion, and stand opposite, and give themselves up to the influence of the three pic- 
tures of the story of Judith, and they will fully agree with us. We hope to have 
another and ampler opportunity for doing justice to our Royal Scottish Academy, 
and its devoted and unquenchable members, and justice upon those who have, un- 
der the pretence of patronage and support, from some motives, to us utterly incon- 
ceivable, done everything that craft and power, and unwearied diligence could do, 
to damage the internal prosperity and the public influence and honour of this truly 
National Institution, 
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Moab, at a price which, though perilous to themselves, was 
equally disgraceful to the public who had disregarded them, 
and inadequate to the deserving of their gifted producer. 

We shall now give our ealien some pone idea of the sub- 
stance of these volumes, not in the form of a strict analysis, but 
more in that of a copious table of contents ; for so continuously 
does one part fit into, and grow out of what precedes it, that 
any summary must necessarily give an imperfect conception of 
the whole. After some introductory remarks, in which he ad- 
mits and vindicates his direct opposition to the general opinion, 
in placing Turner and other modern landscape painters above 
those of the seventeenth century, Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Canaletti, Hobbima, &c.; and, after separating 
those painters who have enjoyed the title of old masters from 
their greater predecessors of the fifteenth century, and specially 
excluding Nicholas Poussin from his depreciation, he proceeds 
to define greatness in art :— 


* Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its technicalities, diffi- 
culties, and particular ends, is nothing but a noble and expressive 
language, invaluable as the vehicle of thought, but by itself, nothing. 
He who has learned what is commonly considered the whole art of 
painting, that is, the art of representing any natural object faithfully, 
has as yet only learned the language by which his thoughts are to be 
expressed. He has done just as much towards being that which we 
ought to respect as a great painter, as a man who has learned how to 
express himself grammatically and melodiously has towards being a 
great poet. The language is, indeed, more difficult of acquirement 
in the one case than in the other, and possesses more power of de- 
lighting the sense, while it speaks to the intellect, but it is, neverthe- 
less, nothing more than language, and all those excellences which are 
peculiar to the painter as such, are merely what rhythm, melody, pre- 
cision and force are in the words of the orator and the poet,—necessary 
to their greatness, but not the tests of their greatness. It is not by 
the mode of representing and saying, but by what is represented and 
said, that the respective greatness either of the painter or the writer 
is to be finally determined. 

“‘ Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, we should call a man a 
great painter only as he excelled in precision and force in the language 
of lines, and a great versifier, as he excelled in precision or force in 
the language of words. A great poet would then be a term strictly, 
and in precisely the same sense applicable to both, if warranted by 
the character of the images or thoughts which each in their respective 
languages conveyed. 

“Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems or pictures (I 
use the words as synonymous) which modern times have seen :—the 
“Old Shepherd’s chicf-mourner.’ Here the exquisite execution of 
the glossy and crisp hair of the dog, the bright sharp touching of the 
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green bough beside it, the clear painting of the wood of the coffin and 
the folds of the blanket, are language—language clear and expressive 
in the highest degree. But the close pressure of the dog’s breast 
against the wood, the convulsive clinging of the paws, which has 
dragged the blanket off the trestle, the total powerlessness of the head 
laid, close and motionless, upon its folds, the fixed and tearful fall of 
the eye in its utter hopelessness, the rigidity of repose which marks 
that there has been no motion nor change in the trance of agony since 
the last blow was struck on the coffin-lid, the quietness and gloom of 
the chamber, the spectacles marking the place where the Bible was 
last closed, indicating how lonely has been the life—how unwatched 
the departure of him who is now laid solitary in his sleep ;—these are 
all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture is separated at once from 
hundreds of equal merit, as far as mere painting goes, by which it 
ranks as a work of high art, and stamps its author, not as the neat 
imitator of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a drapery, but as the 


Man of Mind.”—Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 


We have here the first of those exquisite descriptions of 
pictures which form not the least singular and delightful part of 
the book. He illustrates this as follows :— 


‘“‘ Most pictures of the Dutch school, for instance, excepting always 
those of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, are ostentatious exhibi- 
tions of the artist’s power of speech, the clear and vigorous elocution 
of useless and senseless words: while the early efforts of Cimabue and 
Giotto are the burning messages of prophecy, delivered by the stam- 
mering lips of infants. It is not by ranking the former as more than 
mechanics, or the latter as less than artists, that the taste of the mul- 
titude, always awake to the lowest pleasures which art can bestow, and 
blunt to the highest, is to be formed or elevated. It must be the part 
of the judicious critic carefully to distinguish what is language, and 
what is thought, and to rank and praise pictures chiefly for the latter, 
considering the former as a totally inferior excellence, and one which 
cannot be compared with nor weighed aguinst thought in any way nor 
in any degree whatsoever. The picture which has the nobler and more 
numerous ideas, however awkwardly expressed, is a greater and a 
better picture than that which has the less noble and less numerous 


ideas, however beautifully expressed.”—P. 9. 


He thus defines the greatest picture to be that which conveys to 
the spectator the greatest number of the greatest ideas. This 
definition renders it necessary for him to determine what kind of 
ideas can be received from art, and which of them are the 


greatest. These he classifies into, 1st, Ideas of Power; 2d, of 


Imitation; 3d, of Truth; 4th, of Beauty; 5th, of Relation, in 
which last, he includes all the intellectual and moral relations 
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perceived in the product of art, or in what it resembles and sug- 

ests. Wherever power, of any kind or degree, bodily or mental, 

as been exerted, the marks or evidence of it are stamped on its 
results; it is impossible that it should be lost or wasted, or with- 
out record, and therefore, whatever has been the subject of a 
great power bears about with it the image of that which made it, 
and is, in the true meaning of the word, “ excellent,” as dis- 
tinguished from “ beautiful,”’—“ useful,’—“ good,” as signifying 
that the thing to which it is applied required and bears evidence 
of a great productive power, and the faculty of perceiving what 
such a power or powers are, is the faculty the spectator has, of 
perceiving excellence. 

The chapter on Ideas of Imitation is full of original and most 
valuable matter, directed against the most prevalent and mis- 
chievous of the many popular fallacies in regard to the kind 
of meaning to be put into, and the kind of pleasure to be 
extracted from, pictorial art. Ideas of imitation act by pro- 
ducing the simple pleasure of surprise, and not of surprise in 
its higher sense, but exactly the same nature as that excited 
by jugglery or sleight of hand. It is therefore the lowest legi- 
timate source of pleasure from art, if it be legitimate. This 
is true both of the objects and of the feeling produced by their 
imitation. We can paint a cat or a fiddle so that they might 
be mistaken for reality, but we cannot so imitate the ocean or 
the Alps. We can mimic fruit but not a tree, flowers, but not 
a pasture; finally, imitation is contemptible, because it is easy, 
requiring nothing more than a true eye, a steady hand, and mo- 
derate industry, and yet, with the common people especially, this 
is the great wonder of a picture, so that we have seen them more 
delighted with a brass pan or a bunch of onions. in one of 
Wiikie’s pictures than impressed by his fine truthfulness and deep 
pathos,—his perfect story-telling power. It is the lower and the 
easier pleasure of the two.* 





* We cannot give our readers a better example of what is here said regarding 
imitation than in two pictures which many of them must have seen,—Adam 
and Eve, by Dubufe,—the Temptation and Expulsion. These pictures have been 
seen by nearly a million and a half of men and women, and must have brought 
£30,000 to their owners. They are spoken of by all sorts of people as productions 
of high art, as full of beauty and moral power, and yet, as from the known we may 
sometimes infer the unknown, especially if it be opposite,—from the false the true, 
we would give as a help to any one desiring to have an idea of great and good 
painting, to think of it as the reverse of this Paradise Lost according to Dubufe. 
{t is simply, we hope, to the cleverness of the imitation, and the power of the mere 
subject, owing to our Bibles and Milton, that these pictures owe their singular 
success. Of ideas of any kind they are utterly destitute. Eve, the mother of man- 
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Ideas of Truth.—This subject now expands and ascends, Truth, 
as applied to art, signifies the faithful statement, either to the 
mind or senses, of any fact of nature, material or spiritual. We 
can only give a short extract from this chapter :— 


“ We shall see, in the course of our investigation of ideas of truth, 
that ideas of imitation not only do not imply their presence, but even 
are inconsistent with it; and that pictures which imitate so as to de- 
ceive, are never true. But this is not the place for the proof of this ; 
at present we have only to insist on the last and greatest distinction 
between ideas of truth and of imitation—that the mind, in receiving one 
of the former, dwells upon its own conception of the fact, or form, or 
feeling stated, and is occupied only with the qualities and character of 
that fact or form, considering it as real and existing, being all the 
while totally regardless of the signs or symbols by which the notion of 
it has been conveyed. These signs have no pretence, nor hypocrisy, 
nor legerdemain about them ;—there is nothing to be found out, or 
sifted, or surprised in them ;—they bear their message simply and 





kind, she who was “ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” as well as “ fairest of her 
daughters,” is, if she can rightly be called any thing, an awkward imbecile girl, 
with a very white skin and very soft blue eyes. 

Adam, * the goodlicst man of men since born,” is either a showy peruquier, with 
his hair and beard well cared for, or more likely, a crack dragoon, equally well 
shaped and stupid, and who, as the favourite model of the Parisian artists, has stood, 
or lain, or moved, in ali conceivable conditions, as every conceivable hero in history, 
Scripture, mythology, medizval romance, and that most singular product of the 
human mind—the French drama. He is represented with skin distressingly clean, 
and fingers such as the keeper of the garden was not likely to have, sitting, and 
turning his eyes away from Eve, and looking up with an air of languid surprise and 
despair, as if at that moment he had*heard the great bell of the /ncalides tolling 
his hour, and was puzzled a good deal how to get out of that incoherent paradise, so 
as to reach his barracks in time. The Expulsion is better in this respect, that it 
has some action, which is always interesting, and the drawing is really better as well 
as more showy, but it is just as destitute of ideas. The devil we could not make out 
at first, till we saw him apparently hanging and burning at the same time, with a 
Byronie grin upon his face. 

And one million and a half of people have seen this ! and £30,000, op more, has 
been spent! Its only merit is in its being a successful imitation of the colour of the 
skin and the form of a man and woman, whoare not so,much naked as without their 
clothes, and what is more, they are rather pictures—the Temptation—of a wax 
model of Adam and Eve,—the Expulsion—of two statues of the same, -We 
would have no hesitation as to our taking all our family, wife and.daughters, to see 
a picture of this subject, when it comes from a man like-minded with him who 
wrote the book of Genesis or the Paradise Lost. But we protest against such treat- 
ment of such a subject. No man has a right to publish, and no public has a right 
to reward, such a production.to such an extent. . No man but one of the highest 
imagination, the purest mind, could bring before the world an Adam or an Eve 
that would equal the idea almost every person of sensibility and sense has of our 
great parents, either from our Bibles, or from Milton, or from our instinctive 
thoughts ; and when he did treat it, he would put forth all his power, and would 
conceal and suggest much that he would despair to express. 
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clearly, and it is that message which the mind takes from them and 
dwells upon, regardless of the language in which it is delivered. But 
the mind, in receiving an idea of imitation, is wholly occupied in 
finding out that what has been suggested to it is not what it appears 
to be: it does not dwell on the suggestion, but on the perception that 
it is a false suggestion: it derives its pleasure, not from the contem- 
plation of a truth, but from the discovery of a falsehood.”—P. 23, 

“‘ Tdeas of Beauty.—Any material object which can give us pleasure 
in the simple contemplation of its outward qualities without any direct 
and definite exertion of the intellect, I call in some way, or in some 
degree, beautiful. Why we receive pleasure from some forms and 
colours, and not from others, is no more to be asked or answered than 
why we like sugar and dislike wormwood. The utmost subtlety of in- 
vestigation will only lead us to ultimate instincts and principles of 
human nature, for which no further reason can be given than the 
simple will of the Deity that we should be so created. We may, in- 
deed, perceive, as far as we are acquainted with His nature, that we 
have been so constructed as, when in a healthy and cultivated state of 
mind, to derive pleasure from whatever things are illustrative of that 
nature; but we do not receive pleasure from them because they are 
illustrative of it, nor from any perception that they are illustrative of 
it, but instinctively and necessarily, as we derive sensual pleasure from 
the scent of arose. On these primary principles of our nature, educa- 
tion and accident operate to an unlimited extent; they may be culti- 
vated or checked, directed or diverted, gifted by right guidance with 
the most acute and faultless sense, or subjected by neglect to every 
phase of error and disease. He who has followed up these natural 
laws of aversion and desire, rendering them more and more authorita- 
tive by constant obedience, so as to derive pleasure always from that 
which God originally intended should give him pleasure, and who de- 
rives the greatest possible sum of pleasure from any given object, is a 
man of taste. 

‘‘ This, then, is the real meaning of this disputed word. Perfect taste 
is the faculty of receiving the greatest possible pleasure from those 
material sources which are attractive to our moral nature in its purity 
and perfection. He who receives little pleasure from these sources, 
wants taste; he who receives pleasure from any other sources, has 
false or bad taste.”—Pp. 25-26. 





Lastly, Ideas of Relation.—This term is used rather as one of 
convenience than as adequately expressive of the vast class of ideas 
eonveyable by art, which are the subjects of distinct intellectual 
perception. 

Such are the heads of his subject, and he proceeds to divide 
his work into three parts. The first (to which the whole of 
the first volume, containing upwards of 400 large, closely 
printed pages, is devoted) relates to Ideas of Truth, as con- 
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veyable by art, and an examination of the relative powers 
possessed by the ancient and the modern painters, of rendering 
the truth of nature. The second volume is entirely devoted to 
the next department of the Ideas of Beauty; and though not so 
entertaining and lively as the first, is of a higher character in 
expression and thought, suitable to its higher subject. The third 
volume, yet unpublished, is to be set apart to the Ideas of Rela- 
tion. We shall now give up any systematic following of the 
author through the first volume, and give a selection of doctrinal 
and descriptive passages. Speaking of the so-called grand style 
in landscape, he says :— 


“ There is but one grand style in the treatment of all subjects what- 
soever, and that is based on the perfect knowledge, and consists in 
the simple, unencumbered rendering of the specific characters of the 
given object, be it man, beast, mountain, or flower; every change, or, 
as it is called, ‘ generalization,’ is as destructive of true grandeur as it 
is of truth and beauty, and has its origin either in powerless indolence 
or blind audacity, in the folly which forgets, or in the insolence that 
desecrates, works which it is the pride of angels to know and their 
privilege to love.”—* It is just as impossible to generalize granite and 
slate, as it is to generalize a man or acow. An animal must either 
be one animal or another; it cannot be a general animal.”—“ We 
may, if we choose, put together certain monsters; but they must still 
be truly man truly horse, not a generalization of either or of both.”—~ 
“ There is a singular sense in which the child may be said to be father 
of the man. In many arts and attainments, the first and the last stages 
of progress, the infancy and the consummation, have many features in 
common, In the mere child, his drawing is instinctive, his line broken, 
indistinct, inadequate ; as he advances, it is firm, severe, decided. In 
the perfect artist, this peremptory severe line is exchanged for a light 
and careless stroke, differing only from those of his childhood by the 
consummate effect wrought out by the apparently inadequate means, 
So it is in matters of opinion. Our first and our last coincide, though 
on different grounds; the middle stage is farther from the truth. 
Childhood often holds a truth in its feeble fingers, which the grasp of man- 
hood would destroy or lose, and which it is the pride of utmost age to recover. 
Perhaps there is no instance more remarkable than in the opinion we 
form upon the subject of detail in art. Infants in judgment, we look 
for specific character and complete finish; we delight in the plumage 
of the well-known bird, in the truly drawn and coloured familiar 
flower. As we advance in our judgment, we scorn such detail; we 
look for impetuosity of execution and breadth of effect. But perfected 
in judgment, we return in a great measure to our early feelings, and 
thank Raffaelle for the shells upon his sacred beach, and for the delicate 
stamens of the flowers beside his inspired St. Catherine.” 


How true and beautiful this is! 








————— 
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The following is the reason of the well-known fact, that sketches 
give often greater sensation of power than finished works :—“ In 
all art, every touch in effect does individually less in proportion 
as the work approaches perfection. The first five chalk touches 
bring a head into existence out of nothing. No other five touches 
willever do as much.” This, he shews, is true of the sensation 
of power, not of its intellectual perception, which is cognizant of 
higher excellence ; so that there is in reality greater power in 
the completion than in the commencement. “ Therefore, in 
pees pictures for ideas of power, we must not look at the 
<eenest sensation, but to the highest estimate of the whole mind.” 
He defines sublimity as being found wherever anything elevates 
the mind, wherein it contemplates and perceives anything above 
itself. The sublime is therefore not distinct from the beautiful 
or from other sources of pleasure in art; it is only a particular 
mode and manifestation of them; so that we may have a sublime 
beauty. “ Burke refers sublimity to the sense of self-preservation, 
and gives, as an instance, death; and there are few things so 

reat as death; it banishes all littleness in its contemplation ; it 
is truly sublime ; but it is not so by reason of our fear of it, but 
by our contemplating its real nature; not from an instinctive 
shudder and struggle, but our deliberate measurement of the 
doom. There is more sublimity in the words, ‘ though after this 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, 
than in their cry of terror to the mountains, ‘ fall on us, and to 
the hills, cover us.’ ” 

“ The landscape painter must always have two great and dis- 
tinct ends—the first to induce in the spectator’s mind the faith- 
ful conception of any natural object,—the second to guide his 
mind to those objects more worthy of its contemplation, and to 
inform of the thoughts and feelings with which these were re- 
garded by the artist himself.” Some painters do only the first— 
the spectator is alone— the artist is his conveyance not his 
companion, his horse not his friend.” Turner, above all other 
men, fulfils in the highest degree both conditions. We were 
convinced of this before, but our author has given us the reasons 
of our conviction, and given us ready answers to all who ask us. 

We shall never forget our delight when we saw the first ex- 
cellent picture of this great master,—it was “ Palestrina.” It 
illustrated perfectly all our author says—its material elements 
are exact. There was its airy fulness and freedom, its heaven 
and earth making one imagery,—its daylight, its sunlight, its 
magical shadows, Its city set upon a hill, the houses clinging 
to the rocks like swallows’ nests—its waters murmuring on for 
ever, moving down and into the picture, and sending up their 
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faint breath into the fragrant air,—there was the oblique bridge 
matchlessly drawn, the goats browsing heedless in difficult 

laces; there was, in a word, singular truthfulness to nature, 
fut there was something more—this gave us the shock of a new 
delight. It gave us new feelings, new thoughts, a new and a 
higher notion of what the mind of man can put into and bring 
out of landscape painting—how its representative and suggestive 
truth may be perfect, forming its material elements—its body ; 
while at the same time there may be superadded, that fine sense 
of the indefinable relation of the visible world to mental emotion, 
which is its essence and vivifying soul. The painter tells us not 
only when he saw, but when he thought and felt. We cannot 
resist giving our readers the following description of the “ Slave 
Ship”—perhaps Turner’s master-piece :— 


* But, I think, the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, and, 
if so, the noblest certainly ever painted by man, is that of the Slave 
Ship, the chief Academy picture of the Exhibition of 1840. It isa 
sunset on the Atlantic, after prolonged storm ; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the night. ‘The whole surface 
of sea included in the picture is divided into two ridges of enormous 
swell, not high, nor local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole ocean, 
like the lifting of its bosom by deep drawn breath after the torture of 
the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the 
intense and lurid splendour which burns like gold, and bathes like 
blood. Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by which 
the swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves in dark, in- 
definite, fantastic forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow be- 
hind it along the illumined foam. They do not rise everywhere, but 
three or four together in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, as the 
under strength of the swell compels or permits them; leaving between 
them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted with 
green and lamp-like fire, now flashing back the gold of the declining 
sun, now fearfully dyed from above with the indistinguishable images 
of the burning clouds, which fall upon them in flakes of crimson and 
scarlet, and give to the reckless waves the added motion of their own 
fiery flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers 
are cast upon the mist of the night, which gathers cold and low, ad- 
vancing like the shadow of death upon the guilty ship as it labours 
amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in 
lines of blood, girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the sun- 
light,—and cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, 
incarnadines the multitudinous sea.”—Vol. i., pp. 376-377. 


We have no space for going over the remaining and greater 
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portion of the first volume; it is, as we have already said, 
devoted to the consideration of the idea of truth conveyable 
by landscape art; and besides containing the proofs and illus- 
tration by example, of the absence or falsification of much 
material truth by Claude, &c., and of the presence of it in 
modern English artists, and in a supreme degree, and in cer- 
tain cases in a sole degree by Turner, it has a most accurate 
description of the different elements of our earth and hea- 
vens. ‘Take for instance this account of the generic dif- 
ferences in the surface of the earth, according to its different 
geological constitution :—“ The level marshes and rich meadows 
of the tertiary, the rounded swells and short pasture of the 
chalks, the square-built cliffs and cloven dells of the lower lime. 
stone, the soaring peaks and ridgy precipices of the primaries, 
have nothing in common, nothing that is not distinctive and un- 
communicable. Their very atmospheres are different—their 
clouds are different—their humours of storm and sunshine are 
different—their flowers, animals, streams and forests are differ- 
ent.” There is nothing more remarkable about this author than 
that he retains in the hurry and heat of the keenest argument, 
in the concentration of the minutest description, in the utmost 
multiplicity of details, his power of preserving the unity of his 
subject, keeping it before him as a whole, and his immediate 
objects, in their relation to it. 

If he gives you the natural history of the Alpine gentian, he 
lets you know, somehow or other, that he is not forgetting, and 
that you ought not to forget, that the heavens are overhead and 
the earth underneath, and the viewless vital air everywhere. 
If he describes with a minute truthfulness we have never seen 
matched, the features of the higher clouds, he does not leave 
them by themselves, he gives you “ the broad fields of the sky,” 
over which they wander, now like flocks of sheep, now lying 
motionless like ships waiting for the wind, or drifting like swift 
birds before it, now kindled up by the setting sun and pierced 
through with unimaginable splendour, like the very gates of 
heaven ; and, what is more, he seems never to forget, though he 
in no way obtrudes, the omnipresence and omnipotence and in- 
finite loving-kindness of Him who knows their balancings, and 
out of whose treasures they come, and of whose feet they are the 
dust. So that as his great and avowed object is to show how 
painting may shew forth His glory, he in doing so gains the same 
preat result. 

He thus divides the consideration of the truth of nature into 
general truths, such as truth of tone—of chiaroscuro—of colour 
«of space as dependent both on the focus and on the power of 
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the eye; then into particular truths,—truth of ‘skies, compre- 
hending those of the open sky—of clouds, the cirrus or higher 
clouds, the central, and the lower or rain-cloud—truth of earth 
and its general structure, of central mountains, of inferior 
mountains, of the foreground—truth of water, of the sea, of 
rivers, of water as moving, agitated or calm—truth of vegeta- 
tion—of foliage, of trees, of herbage—and of architectural truth, 
with his reasons for not entering upon its discussion. All 
this is expounded with great judgment, untiring patience, un- 
halting enthusiasm, and intermixed with multitudes of descrip- 
tions of landscapes, which are themselves pictures. We cannot 
omit this opportunity in connexion with Turner and the general 
subject, of expressing our admiration of the wisdom with which 
Mr. Cadell has so profusely enriched his new editions of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, with renderings by Miller, Goodall, 
Wallis, and others of our best landscape engravers, of Turner’s 
magical sketches. He has done more in this way to advance the 
love and knowledge of true art than all the “ Art Unions” and 
“ Associations for promoting,” &c. have done, or ever will ; while 
he is guiltless of the heavy and certain evils to the public as well 
as to art, which all such unnatural and self-sufficient associations 
must, in our opinion, produce, and are producing, by tending to 
make void the natural law of reward and production—depreciat- 
ing what is truly valuable, and encumbering it by their help, 
and, as a natural consequence of their encouragement, producing 
and over-rating and over-rewarding an inferior—often false—art, 
which would otherwise have either not existed, or been left to be 
dealt with according to its desert; but this is not the place for 
Boing into this ill-understood but most important subject, in re- 
ation to art.* 





* There is an edition of Scott’s Poetical Works in one large volume, containing 
fine impressions of thirty or more of Turner’s best sketches, and we may in it, for 
a guinea, get what contains more to satisfy the eye, exercise the mind and the affee- 
tions, in relation to landscape, than all the large engravings from Claude or Pous- 
sin, or Salvator Rosa, we have ever met with. This and “ Punch” have done incal- 
culable good, in affording to thousands true, faithful, vigorous art—good drawing, ex- 
pression—nature—witness Doyle’s groups—his children and maidens—his dainty de- 
vices—his “ quips and cranks and wanton wiles,” his pure though quaint taste, his 
drawing which reminds one of Mulready in its unassuming force and truth-—his 
tone of innocence,—all these are to our minds as much more truly the work of ge- 
nius than all the showy ineffectual illustrations of Lalla Rookh, which cost the pub- 
lishers many thousands of pounds, and cost the buyer, what in our ease would be 
a very superfluous couple of guineas. We repeat, we would just as mueli rather be 
Richard Doyle than any one such high artist, as we would rather have been Burns, 
Cowper, or Collins, and have written “ Lines on a Mouse,” * John Gilpin,” or “ the 
Ode to Evening,” than have been the author of “ Lalla Rookh,” “ Childe Harold,’’ 
or * Festus.” 
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We conclude this part by a very noble passage on the sky. — 


“Tt is a strange thing how little in general people know about the 
sky. It is the part of creation in which nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident purpose of talking 
to him and teaching him, than in any other of her works, and it is 
just the part in which we least attend to her. There are not many of 
her other works in which some more material or essential purpose 
than the mere pleasing of man is not answered by every part of their 
organization ; but every essential purpose of the sky might, so far as 
we know, be answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, a great, 
ugly black rain cloud were brought up over the blue, and everything 
well watered, and so all left blue again till next time, with perhaps a 
film of morning and evening mist for dew. And instead of this, there 
is not a moment of any day of our lives, when nature is not produc- 
ing scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, and 
working still upon such exquisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done for us, and intend- 
ed for our perpetual pleasure. And every man, wherever placed, 
however far from other sources of interest or of beauty, has this doing 
for him constantly. The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and 
known but by few; it is not intended that man should live always in 
the midst of them, he injures them by his presence, he ceases to feel 
them if he be always with them ; but the sky is for all; bright, as it 
is, it is not ‘ too bright, nor good, for human nature’s daily food, it is 
fitted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort and exalting of the 
heart, for the soothing it and purifying it from its dross and dust. 
Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, sometimes awful, never the 
same for two moments together ; almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to 
what is immortal in us, is as distinct, as its ministry of chastisement 
or of blessing to what is mortal is essential. And yet we never at- 
tend to it, we never make it a subject of thought, but as it has to do 
with our animal sensations; we look upon all by which it speaks to 
us more clearly than to brutes, upon all which bears witness to the 
intention of the Supreme, that we are to receive more from the cover- 
ing vault than the light and the dew which we share with the weed 
and the worm, only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous 
accident, too common and too vain to be worthy of a moment of 
watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. If in our moments of utter 
idleness and insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last resource, which of 
its phenomena do we speak of? One says it has been wet, and an- 
other, it has been windy, and another, it has been warm. Who, among 
the whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the forms and the precipi- 
ces of the chain of tall white mountains that girded the horizon at 
noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the 
south, and smote upon their summits until they melted and mouldered 
away in a dust of blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clonds 
when the sunlight left them last night, and the west wind blew them 
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before it like withered leaves? ...... It isin quiet and subdued 
passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, and the calm, and the per- 
petual—that which must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is 
understood—things which the angels work out for us daily, and yet 
vary eternally, which are never wanting, and never repeated, which 
are to be found always, yet each found but its once; it is through 
these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of 
beauty given. These are what the artist of highest aim must study ; 
it is these, by the combination of which his ideal is to be created ; 
these, of which so little notice is ordinarily taken by common obser- 
vers, that I fully believe, little as people in general are concerned with 
art, more of their ideas of sky are derived from pictures than from 
reality, and that if we could examine the conception formed in the 
minds of most eduzated persons when we talk of clouds, it would fre- 
quently be found composed of fragments of blue and white reminis- 
cences of the old masters.”—Vol. ii. pp. 201—203. 

“ And if you look intensely at the pure blue of a serene sky, you 
will see that there is a variety and fulness in its very repose. It is 
not flat dead colour, but a deep, quivering, transparent body of pene- 
trable air, in which you trace or imagine short, falling spots of de- 
ceiving light, and dim shades, faint, veiled vestiges of dark vapour ; 
and it is this trembling transparency which our great modern master 
has especially aimed at and given. His blue is never laid on in 
smooth coats, but in breaking, mingling, melting hues, a quarter of 
an inch of which, cut off from all the rest of the picture, is still spa- 
cious, still infinite and immeasurable in depth. It is a painting of the 
air, something into which you can see, through the parts which are 
near you, into those which are far off; something which has no sur- 
face, and through which we can plunge far and farther, and without 
stay or end, into the profundity of space ;—whereas, with all the old 
landscape painters, except Claude, you may indeed go a long way 
before you come to the sky, but you will strike hard against it at last. 
A perfectly genuine and untouched sky of Claude is indeed most per- 
fect, and beyond praise, in all qualities of air; though even with him, 
I often feel rather that there isa great deal of pleasant air between me 
and the firmament, than that the firmament itself is only air.”---Vol. 
ii. pp. 204, 205. 

The following advice to young artists is much wanted in our 
days :— 

“ From young artists, in landscape, nothing ought to be tolerated 
but simple bona fide imitation of nature.—They have no business to 
ape the execution of masters,—to utter weak and disjointed repetitions 
of other men’s words, and mimick the gestures of the preacher, with- 
out understanding his meaning or sharing in his emotions. We do 
not want their crude ideas of composition, their unformed conceptions 
of the Beautiful, their unsystematized experiments upon the Sublime. 
We scorn their velocity; for it is without direction: we reject their deci- 
sion; for it is without grounds ; we contemn their composition ; we re- 
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probate their choice; for it is without comparison.—Their duty is 
neither to choose, nor compose, nor imagine, nor experimentalize ; but 
to be humble and earnest in following the steps of Nature, and tracing 
the finger of God. Nothing is so bad a symptom, in the work of young artists, 
as too much dexterity of handling ; for it is a sign that they are satisfied with 
their work, and have tried to do nothing more than they were able to do. 
Their work should be full of failures ; for these are the signs of efforts. 
They should keep to quiet colours—greys and browns ;. and, making 
the early works of Turner their example, as his latest are to be their 
object of emulation, should go to Nature in all singleness of heart, 
and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, having no other thoughts 
but how best to penetrate her meaning, and remember her instruc- 
tion. .... 

“ Among our greater artists, the chief want, at the present day, is 
that of solemnity, and definite purpose. We have too much picture- 
manufacturing, too much making up of lay figures with a certain quan- 
tity of foliage, and a certain quantity of sky, and a certain quantity 
of water,—a little bit of all that is pretty, a little sun, and a little 
shade,—a touch of pink, and a touch of blue,—a little sentiment, and 
a little sublimity, and a little humour, and a little antiquarianism,— 
all very neatly associated in a very charming picture, but not work- 
ing together for a definite end.”—Vol. ii. pp. 416, 417. 

“Let then every picture be painted with earnest intention of impress- 
ing on the spectator some elevated emotion, and exhibiting to him some 
one particular, but exalted beauty. Let a real subject be carefully 
selected, in itself suggestive of, and replete with, this feeling and beau- 
ty ; let an effect of Jight and colour be taken which may harmonize 
with both; and a sky, not invented, but recollected, (in fact, all so- 
called invention is in landscape nothing more than appropriate recol- 
lection—good in proportion as it is distinct). Then let the details of 
the foreground be separately studied, especially those plants which 
appear peculiar to the place: if any one, however unimportant, occurs 
there, which occurs not elsewhere, it should occupy a prominent po- 
sition; for the other details, the highest examples of the ideal forms 
or characters which he requires are to be selected by the artist from 
his former studies, or fresh studies made expressly for the purpose, 
leaving as little as possible—nothing, in fact, beyond their connec- 
tion and arrangement—to- mere imagination. Finally, when his pic- 
ture is thus perfectly realized in all its parts, let him dash as mach 
of it out as he likes. throw, if he will, mist around it—darkness—«v 
dazzling and confused light—whatever, in fact, impetuous feeling or- 
vigorous imagination may dictate or desire ; the forms, once so labo- 
riously realized, will come out whenever they do occur with a start- 
ling and impressive truth which the uncertainty in which they are 
veiled will enhance rather than diminish; and the imagination, 
strengthened by discipline and fed with truth, will achieve the ut- 
most of creation that is possible to finite mind.”—Vol. i. pp. 418— 
420, 
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We may. be allowed to bring to our readers’ minds three pic- 
tnres by three artists who agree in rendering truthfully both the 
realities of nature, and the moods of their own minds, and in 
manifesting this double reality to the eye and the mind of an in- 
telligent, and (receptively at least) imaginative spectator; so as 
to inform and impress him. Take one of Turner’s sketches in his 
Liber Studiorum, a book which, for truth and power, and the very 
highest imaginative power, must be compared, not with any other 
book of prints, but with such word pictures as you find in Dante, 
in Cowper, or in Wordsworth, or in Milton. It is a dark fore- 
ground filled with gloom, savage and wild in its structure—a 
few grim heavy trees deepen the gloom—in the centre, and go- 
ing out into the illimitable sky, is a brief irregular bit of the 
purest radiance, luminous, but far off. There is a strange look 
about the place, it is “ not uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
that threaten the profane.” You look more keenly into it. In the 
centre of the foreground sits a woman, her face hidden, her 
whole form settled down as by some deep sorrow; she holds up 
but with her face averted, a flaming torch—behind, and around 
her, lie stretched out seven bodies as of men, half naked, and 
dimly indicating far gone decay: at their feet are what seem like 
crowns. There is a lion seen with extended tail slinking off, 
and a bittern has just sprung up in the corner from a reedy pool. 
The waning moon is lying as if fainting in the grey heavens. 
The harvest sheaves stand near at hand, against the sky. The 

icture deepens in its gloom. The torch gives more of its fitful 
light as you steadily gaze. What is all this? These are two 
sons and five grandsons of Saul, who “ fell all seven together, 
and were put to death in the days of harvest, in the beginning 
of barley harvest.” And she who sits there solitary is “ Rizpah, 
the daughter of Aiah, who tock sackcloth, and spread it for her 
upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest, until water 
ry age upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds 
of the air to rest upon them, nor the beasts of the field by night.” 
For five months did this desolate mother watch by the bodies of 
her sons! She is at her ceaseless work, morn, noon, and night 
incessantly. How your heart now fills, as well as your eyes! How 
you realize the fact! What a sacred significance it gives to the 
place, and receives from it. What thoughts it awakens! Saul 
and his miserable story, David and his eeventelitent the moun- 
tams of Gilboa, the streets of Askelon. The king of beasts slink- 
ing off once more, hungry, angry, and afraid—finding her still 
there. The barley sheaves, indicating by a touch of wonderful 
genius, that it is nearer the beginning than the end of her time, 
so that we project our sympathy forward upon the future months, 
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No one but a great artist, would have thought of this. And that 
unfailing, forlorn woman—what love !—that only love which He 
whose name and nature it is has honoured by admitting to be 
nearest, though at an infinite distance from his own. Here we 
have a scene in itself impressive, and truthfully rendered, en- 
riched, and sanctified by a subject of the highest dignity, and 
deepest tenderness, and in perfect harmony with it. 

Many may say, we bring out much that is not in it. This 
may be partly true, and is rather to that extent an enhancement 
of its worth. But the real truth is, that there is all this in it, if 
it be but sought for and received in simplicity and reverence. 
The materials for imagination are there—let the spectator ap- 
prehend them in the like spirit and he will feel all, and more 
than we have described. Let a man try to bring anything out 
of some of the many landscapes we see in our exhibitions, and 
he may be strong and willing, but it will prove too hard for him ; 
it is true here as everywhere else, ex nihilo nihil fit,—ev parvo, 
parvum—ex falso, falsum—ex magno, magnum—ex Deo Optimo, 
Maximo, maximum, optimum, divinum. 

Take again Mr. Harvey’s Glen of the Enterkin, which took 
all hearts and eyes and kept them, at last exhibition of the 
Scottish Academy. It is a representation of a deep, upland 
valley; its truthfulness is so absolute, that the geologist could 
tell from it what formation was under that grass. The store- 
farmer could say how many sheep it could feed, and what 
breed those are which are busy nibbling on that sunny 
slope. The botanist could tell not only that that is a fern, 
but that it is the Aspidium jiliw mas; and the naturalist knows 
that that water-wagtail on that stone is the Wotacilla yarellii. To 
all this he has added his own soul’s thoughts and feelings when 
he saw and when he painted this consummate picture. _ It is his 
idea of the place, and, like all realized ideals, it has first crept 
into his wd of imagination, before it comes into the eye and 
prospect of his soul or of ours. We feel the spirit of the place, 
its gentleness, its unspeakable seclusion. The one shepherd with his 
dog far up on the hillside, grey and steadfast, as any stone, add- 
ing the element of human solitude, which intensifies the rest. It 
were worth one’s while, to go alone to that glen, to feel its beauty, 
and to know something ot what is meant by the “ sleep that is 
among the lonely hills,’ and to feel, moreover, how much more 
beautiful, how much more full of life, the picture is, than the 
reality, unless indeed we have the seeing eye, the understanding 
heart, and then we may make a picture to ourselves. 

Finally, take that sketch by David Hill, it is a view from his 
own window in Inverleith Row, and was done off in a fine frenzy 
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of an hour; it has exquisite colour, and is as sweet and deep in its 
tones, as his own voice ; but what is it? Look and you will see, 
wait and you will feel. There is nothing of earth to be seen but the 
tops of some great trees, among them an old fir with its cones of last 
rear. Lying across them, and giving them power, and getting for 
itself distance and freedom, is a long line of evening sky : under it 
and above it clouds of unimaginable colours. Thebroad sun is sink- 
ing, all but sunk down “ in his tranquillity,” and in that line of 
light, added by the painter [for though the sea was not visible to his 
eye, he wanted it to be there] you see the sea! and on it is the 
gentleness of the upper heavens. Here we have a scene in 
itself imaginative to all minds of ordinary sensibility, made more 
so by a mind of higher sensibility, which works under an exalted 
condition of its whole nature, and fixes for ever upon that mere 
sketch, the strong and delicate but evanescent feelings as well 
as sensations of that hour. 

We have left ourselves no space for the second volume, which 
though about one third in size is as to argument and general in- 
terest fully more deserving and more admissible of analysis than 
the first. There is much truth in it, and something new as well 
as true, not in the way of any absolute new theory, but in com- 
pleting and harmonizing many truths into one system, and dis- 
missing many errors. ‘he argument, as we have already ex- 
plained, of this volume, is Beauty, as art in all its functions has 
to deal with it. It discusses, 1st, The Theoretic faculty as con- 
cerned with the pleasures, the accuracy of the impressions of 
sense; 2d, False opinions upon beauty, that it is not itself but 
something else, truth, usefulness, association, symmetry, &c. 
3d, Beauty as typical of God’s attributes—his Infinity—his 
Unity, of his absolute Repose, of his Justice, of his Purity, of his 
moderation as the type of government by Jaw. 4th, Of vital 
beauty as relative, as generic, as human. ‘This brings him to 
imagination as the master power in the painter, that which 
makes him one, or rather that condition of his whole nature 
which makes him look upon all nature, and feel it with the 
eye and the mind of a painter, and gives him the vision and 
the faculty. This chapter we could have wished to have delayed 
ourselves and our readers over, it is so original, so good. The 
author proves here, as elsewhere, that he has himself the power 
he mee of, and knows its high office. It is well to remember 
that genius and imagination and invention are not peculiar in 
their essence to men Tike Homer, Milton, Michael Angelo, Ho- 
garth, John Bunyan, or Turner. No one man has any faculty 
which any other man has not at least the rudiment of, and it is 
this that renders it possible for a great genius to make known 
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any of his thoughts, his peculiar thoughts, to any and to all men; 
and what we would wish to impress on our readers is, that they, 
every one of them, have some imagination, some fancy, some 
relish for and longing after the beautiful, the tranquil, the clear ; 
they had the first two in childhood, they will have them again in old 
age, and it is to be hoped, cheered and enlightened by the others ; 
and their exercise, in this, as in all cognate things, will increase, 
and rouse into conscious action and enjoyment, even the mini- 
mum of either. The people among whom and from whom 
Shakspeare rose, are capable, so to speak, or may be made, cap- 
able of Shakspeare. 

There is a passage in “ Much ado about Nothing” which as 
an example, may give us more insight into the mode of work- 
ing of the imaginative faculty, than all our philosophizing and 
analysis. It seems to us to let out with the unconsciousness and 
simplicity of a child, the secret mechanism, if we may so speak, 
of the greatest creative mind our world has ever seen. In itself 
it has no recondite meaning, it answers fully its own sweet 
purpose, and was, we daresay, intended by its author for that 
alone. We are not believers, like some folks, in the omniscience 
of even Shakespeare. But, like many things, that he and other 
wise men and many simple children say, it has a hidden universal 
meaning, which it is quite lawful to bring out of it, and which 
may be enjoyed to the full without any wrong to its own original 
beauty and fitness. A dew-drop is not the less beautiful that it 
illustrates in its structure the mighty power that holds the world 
together, and by which the most ancient heavens are fresh and 
strong. Here is the passage. The Friar speaking of Claudio, 
hearing that Hero “ died upon his word,” says,— 


‘ “ The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparelled in more precious habit— 
More moving delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she lived indeed.” 


What words! what thoughts! there is no exhausting their 
beauty, their unfathomable tenderness. We have here ex- 
pressed in plain language, the imaginative memory of the be- 
loved dead, rising upon the mournful past, like moonlight upon 
midnight, with its gleam, its shadow, and its peace supreme. 
This is its simple meaning—the statement of a truth, the utter- 
ance of personal feeling. But observe its recondite abstract sig- 
nificance—it is the revelation of what goes on in the depths of 
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the soul, when the dead elements of what once was, are laid 
before the imagination, and so breathed upon as to be quick- 
ened into anew and higher life. We have first the Jdea of her 
life—all he remembered and felt of her gathered into one vague 
shadowy image, not any one look, or action, or time—then the 
idea of her life creeps—is in before he is aware, and SWEETLY 
creeps,—it might have been softly or gently, but it is the addition 
of affection to all this—and now it is in his study of imagina- 
tion—what a place! fit for such a visitor, What ideas came 
and went into and from that study of imagination who can 
tell? We know some of them—Hamlet and Imogene—Lear 
and Jessica—Mercutio—Macbeth and his tremendous wife— 
Ophelia with her fled wits—Oberon and Caliban—Titania and 
Bottom, with all his crew—Launce and his dog Crab—Cori- 
olanus and his mother—but it is endless. Then out comes 
the Jdea, more particular, more questionable, but still ideal, 
spiritual, every lovely organ of her life—then comes the clothing 
upon, on the mortal putting on its immortal, spiritual body—- 
shall come apparelled in more precious habit,t more moving de~ 
licate—this is the transfiguring, the putting on strength, the 
raiment white and glistering—this is the little more which makes 
immortal more fullof' life, and all this submitted to the eye and pros- 
pect of the soul. ‘This is what is expressed by Bacon with so much 
depth of meaning, and in such majestic and mournful words. 
We give the passage entire: it reveals as much of the princi- 
ple, the philosophy, of what we are speaking of, as the poet 
does of its beginning and ending—its natural history, if we may 
so callit. “ The use of this feigned history,” under which he 
includes all the ideal arts —“ the use of this feigned history hath 
been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man on 
those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world 
being in proportion inferior to the soul; by reason whereof there 
is agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more 
exact goodness, and a more absolute variety than can be found 
in the nature of things. Therefore, because true history hath not 
in its acts or events that magnitude, that justness, poesy feigneth 
acts and events greater and more heroical, and endueth them with 
more rareness, so as it appeareth that poesy serveth and con- 
ferreth to magnanimity, morality, and delectation, And there- 
fore it was ever thought to have some participation of divinc- 
ness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind; whereas reason doth 
buckle and bow the mind unto the nature, of things.” How 
true, how beautiful, how melancholy this—proof among many 
others that we are fallen, and that the Real and the Ideal, which 
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in Paradise were twin sisters, supporting and glorifying each 
the other, dwelling together in unity, have long ago parted com- 
pany, and that our sense of beauty is rather exercised in regret 
than in fruition, is like a harp all unstrung, which when it does 
sound tells more of what is lost than of what remains, but which 
asserts continually its divine origin, remembers its august abode, 
and having lost one Paradise, will never be satisfied till another 
be regained. 

We are not now going to try our ’prentice hand upon a New 
Theory of Beauty, after so many masters have failed, but we 
cannot help thinking that the dispute would be at end, if it 
were but allowed at once, that there are two kinds of beauty, 
that there is a material and necessary element of beauty, and an- 
other which is accidental and relative—a natural and a spiritual 
delightfulness to and through the eye, and that sometimes we 
see both together, as in the face and eyes of a beautiful and 
beloved woman; and moreover, that, there is no more reason for 
denying either the sense or the emotion of beauty, because every- 
body does not agree about the kind or measure of either of these 
qualities in all objects, than there is in affirming that there is no 
such thing as veracity or natural affection, because the Spartans 
commended lying, or the New Zealanders the eating of one’s 
grandmother. Why should the eye, the noblest, the amplest, the 
most informing of all our senses, be deprived of its own special de- 
light. The light is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing for the eye 
to behold the sun—and why when the ear has sound for inform- 
ing, and music for delight—when there is smell and odour, taste 
and flavour, and even the touch its sense of pleasant smoothness 
and softness—why should there not be in the eye a pleasure 
born and dying with the sights it sees—-it is like the infinite 
loving kindness of Him who made the trees of the garden plea- 
sant to the eye as well as good for food. We say nothing here 
of Relative or Associative Beauty, this has never been doubted 
either in its essence or its value. It is as much larger in its 
range, as much nobler in its meaning and uses, as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, or as the soul transcends the body. 
This, too, gives back to material beauty more than it received— 
it was after man was made that God saw and behold every thing 
was very good. 

We shall now give some few extracts almost at random: 

* To assert that the beautiful is the true, appears, at first, like as- 
serting that propositions are matter, and matter propositions. But 
giving the best and most rational interpretation we can, and supposing 
the holders of this strange position to mean only that things are beau- 
tiful which appear what they indeed are, and ugly which appear what 
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they are not, we find them instantly contradicted by each and every 
conclusion of experience. A stone looks as truly a stone as a rose looks 
a rose, and yet is not so beautiful ; a cloud may look more like a castle 
than a cloud, and be the more beautiful on that account. The mirage 
of the desert is fairer than its sands; the false image of the under 
heaven fairer than the sea. I am at a loss to know how any so un- 
tenable a position could ever have been advanced; but it may, per- 
haps, have arisen from some confusion of the beauty of art with the 
beauty of nature, and from an illogical expansion of the very certain 
truth, that nothing is beautiful in art, which, professing to be an imi- 
tation, or a statement, is not as such in some sort true.”—Vol. ii. p. 
28. 

In the conclusion of the chapter of infinity, which is full of ar- 
tistical experience as well as the highest mental beauty, occur 
these words :— 

‘“‘ Farther expressions of infinity there are in the mystery of nature, 
and in some measure in her vastness, but these are dependent on our 
own imperfections, and therefore, though they produce sublimity, they 
are not connected with beauty. For what we foolishly call vastness 
is, rightly considered, not more wonderful, not more impressive, than 
what we insolently call littleness, and the infinity of God is not mysteri- 
ous, itis unfathomable, not concealed but incomprehensible ; it is a clear in- 
finity, the darkness of the pure unsearchable sea.” 


On the repose of the divine character, and man’s longing after 
rest, we have the following passage :— 


“ As opposed to passion, changefulness, or laborious exertion, Re- 
pose is the especial and separating characteristic of the eternal mind 
and power; i is the ‘I am’ of the Creator opposed to the ‘I become’ 
of all creatures; it is the sign alike of the supreme knowledge which 
is incapable of surprise, the supreme power which is incapable of la- 
bour, the supreme volition which is incapable of change; it is the still- 
ness of the beams of the eternal chambers laid upon the variable waters 
of ministering creatures; and as we saw before that the infinity which 
was a Type of the Divine nature on the one hand, became yet more 
desirable on the other from its peculiar address to our prison hopes, 
and to the expectations of an unsatisfied and unaccomplished existence, 
so the types of this third attribute of the Deity might seem to have 
been rendered farther attractive to mortal instinct, through the inflic- 
tion upon the fallen creature of a curse necessitating a labour once un- 
natural and still most painful, so that the desire of rest planted in the 
heart is no sensual nor unworthy one, but a longing for renovation and 
for escape from a state whose every phase is mere preparation for 
another equally transitory, to one in which permanence shall have be- 
come possible through perfection. Hence the great call of Christ to 
men, that call on which St. Augustine fixed as the essential expression 
of Christian hope, is accompanied by the promise of rest ; and the death 
bequest of Christ to men is peace.”—Vol. ii. pp. €0-61. 
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Every man of moderate thoughtfulness, especially if he be what 
John Foster preeminently was, given to pensiveness, must ac- 
knowledge, that he longs after rest, and seeks it, but has as yet 
never found it. The theology, natural and revealed, as well as 
the poetry of this, we have in George Herbert :— 


“ When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by ; 
Let us (said he) pour on him all we can ; 
Let the world’s riches which dispersed lie, 

Contract into a span. 


So strength first made away, 
Then Beauty flowed, then Wisdom, Honour, Pleasure, 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure, 

REST in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said he) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts, instead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature, 
So both would losers be.” 


We give the conclusion of the Theoretic Faculty :— 

“‘ T believe that the root of almost every schism and heresy fronr 
which the Christian Church has ever suffered, has been the effort: of 
inen to earn, rather than to receive, their salvation; and that the rea- 
son that preaching is so commonly ineffectual is, that it calls on men 
oftener to work for God, than to behold God working for them. If, 
for every rebuke that we utter of men’s vices, we put forth a claim 
upon their hearts; if for every assertion of God’s demands from them, 
we could substitute a display of his kindness to them; if side by side, 
with every warning of death, we could exhibit proofs and promises of 
immortality ; if, in fine, instead of assuming the being of an awful 
Deity, which men, though they cannot and dare not deny, are always 
unwilling, sometimes unable, to conceive, we were to show them a 
near, visible, inevitable, but all-beneficent Deity, whose presence 
makes the earth itself a heaven, I think there would be fewer deaf chil- 
dren sitting in the market-place. At all events, whatever may be the ina- 
bility in this present life to mingle the full enjoyment of the Divine 
works with the full discharge of every practical duty, and confessedly 
in many cases this must be, let us not attribute the inconsistency to 
any indignity of the faculty of contemplation, but to the sin and the 
suffering of the fallen state, and the change of order from the keeping 
of the garden to the tilling of the ground. We cannot say how far it 
is right or agreeable with God’s will, while mén are perishing round 
about us, while grief, and pain, and wrath, and impiety, and death, and 
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all the powers of the air, are working wildly and evermore, and the 
cry of blood going up to heaven, that any of us should take hand from 
the plough; but this we know, that there will come a time when the 
Service of God shall be the beholding of him; and though in these 
stormy seas, where we are now driven up and down, his Spirit is dim- 
ly seen on the face of the waters, and we are left to cast anchors out 
of the stern, and wish for the day, that day will come, when, with the 
evangelists on the crystal and stable sea, all the creatures of God shall 
be full of eyes within, and there shall be ‘ no more curse, but his ser- 
vants shall serve him, and shall see his Face.’—Vol. ii. pp. 133-134. 


We conclude our quotations by one of these astonishing word- 
pictures which form one great charm and value of the work. The 
subject is the Crucifixion by Tintoretto. We have an engraving 
of it by Augustine Carracci, and we can testify that everything he 
describes is in it, and much more: it is almost the only represen- 
tation to the bodily eye of that awful scene which does not mar 
our own conception. 


* T will not insult this marvellous picture by an effort at a verbal 
account of it. I would not white-wash it with praise, and I refer to 
it only for the sake of two thoughts peculiarly illustrative of the intel- 
lectual faculty immediately under discussion. In the common and most 
Catholic treatment of the subject, the mind is either painfully di- 
rected to the bodily agony, coarsely expressed by outward anatomical 
signs, or else it is permitted to rest on that countenance inconceivable 
by man at any time, but chiefly so in this its consummated humilia- 
tion. In the first case, the representation is revolting: in the second, 
inefficient, false, and sometimes blasphemous. None even of the great- 
est religious painters have ever, so far as I know, succeeded here ; 
Giotto and Angelico were cramped by the traditional treatment, and 
the latter especially, as before observed, is but too apt to indulge in 
those points of vitiated feeling which attained their worst development 
among the Byzantines: Perugino fails in his Christ in almost every 
instance (of other men than these after them we need not speak.) But 
Tintoret here, as in all other cases, penetrating into the root and deep 
places of his subject, despising all outward and bodily appearances of 
pain, and seeking for some means of expressing, not the rack of nerve 
or sinew, but the fainting of the deserted Son of God before his Eloi 
cry, and yet feeling himself utterly unequal to the expression of this 
by the countenance, has on the one hand filled his picture with such 
various and impetuous muscular exertion, that the body of the Cruci- 
fied is, by comparison, in perfect repose, and on the other has cast the 
countenance altogether into shade. But the Agony is told by this, and 
by this only, that though there yet remains a chasm of light on the 
mountain horizon where the earthquake darkness closes upon the day, 
the broad and sunlike glory about the Head of the Redeemer has become 
wan, and of the colour of ashes. 

“ But the great painter felt he had something more to do yet. Not’ 
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only that Agony of the Crucified, but the tumult of the people, that 
rage which invoked his blood upon them and their children. Not only 
the brutality of the soldier, the apathy of the Centurion, nor any other 
merely instrumental cause of the Divine suffering, but the fury of his 
own people, the noise against him of those for whom he died, were to 
be set before the eye of the understanding, if the power of the picture 
was to be complete. This rage, be it remembered, was one of disap- 
pointed pride ; and the disappointment dated es:vutially from the time, 
when but five days before, the King of Zion came, and was received 
with hosannahs, riding upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. To 
this time, then, it was necessary to direct the thoughts, for therein are 
found both the cause and the character, the excitement of, and the wit- 
ness against, this madness of the People. In the shadow behind the 
cross, a man, riding onan Ass colt, looks back to the multitude, while 
he points with a rod to the Christ crucified. The Ass is feeding on the 
remnants of withered Palm-leaves.”—V ol. ii. pp. 170-471. 


In conclusion, whatever be the estimate our readers may form of 
the scientific, philosophical, literary, intellectual, and moral worth 
of this performance, and of the degree of success with which the 
author ee made out his positions against the elder landscape 
painters and in favour of the moderns, and whatever may be the 
place each man shall assign to the extraordinary painter who oc- 
cupies so much of the mind and of the matter of the author, what- 
ever be the general judgment formed of the true value of this au- 
thor’s subject, and of the merits of his treatment of it, all thought- 
ful, sober-minded men must be agreed as to the necessity that is 
laid upon each one of us for ourselves, and for our neighbour, to do 
and be everything that may help to counteract the master-evil of 
our times—the fearful influence which the present, the ac- 
tual, the immediate, the seen and temporal, is every day getting 
over every man. 

God has multiplied this nation, and is multiplying it, in num- 
bers, in intelligence, in power, with a rapidity of increase the 
limit and the result of which he himself alone can tell ; but he has 
not, in proportion, “ increased its joy ;” its goodness is behind its 
greatness, and it is one of the pillars of his throne—one of the 
conditions of his own existence, as it is of theirs, that his rational 
creatures, made in his own image, should find rest and happiness 
nowhere but in him; that the child should never be a ewe 
child away from his father; and that it is not many wise men, 
not many mighty, not many noble, but only “ the pure in heart” 
who see him and are blessed. What is the only cure for all this 
no man need be ignorant of, it is shining down upon him like the 
sun at noon; but this is not our province. What we assert, and 
are prepared to prove is, that in the right exercise of the imper- 
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sonal emotions, in the full understanding and feeling of imagina- 
tive works, we have a natural counterpoise to these domineering, 
overbearing tendencies, and that, as already mentioned, it is not 
less true that Painting and all the Ideal arts may be made to con- 
fer to morality and magnanimity not less than to delectation. 

We have made no observation on the merits merely literary of 
this work. The faults both of substance and of form are all re- 
solvable into the fact of the author’s being a young man, an 
ardent young man, an earnest, ardent young man. He writes 
with great spirit and effect; is not seldom eloquent ; and assur- 
edly wedo not like him the less that style has been but a secon- 
dary consideration with him, or, to speak more correctly, has, 
with the exception of some occasional fine work (chiefly in the 
second volume,) been no great object at all. He writes because 
he has something and much to say, and because he is resolved 
and eager to say it, not from any idle ambition of making sen- 
tences and fine writing. He has obviously long meditated his 
subject ; he is master of it as a whole and in detail; he feels it 
intensely ; it burdens him till he throws it off, or, to use a favourite 
phrase of the day, he has a mission to fulfil, and he applies him- 
self vigorously to fulfil it, indifferent as to the manner. 

This is so far excellent ; where thought is, expression will come, 
and as a consequence of this absence of art, the author has attained 
the greatest measure of ease, vivacity and directness, without any 
more important sacrifice of the essential’ attributes of propriety 
and elegance than a very idiomatic and somewhat colloquial writer 
will always be exposed to. But it is nevertheless true, that to 
this excellence is also to be ascribed an important fault which 
pervades the composition of these volumes, and which is rather 
to be felt on a perusal of the work, or of large portions of it, than 
rendered sensible by examples. We refer to a tendency to overdo, 
a certain redundance, an accumulation of words and images, some- 
times, but we will say for the author, of ideas more often; which 
occurs in the illustration and enforcement of favourite positions 
and opinions, and is meant, no doubt, to impress them more strong- 
ly on the mind of the reader, but which must only have an 
unhappy contrary result, if it brings over his composition that 
of the most fatal of all faults, tediousness. Perhaps this fault may 
go farther; and in speaking of the writer, we speak of a class 
of great and valuable thinkers. Accompanying, and arising partly 
from the same cause, is a certain involution and obscurity which 
in our author’s case sometimes, though rarely, interrupts the 
general distinctness. We perceive how this and the occasional 
language we speak of would disappear, if what we read had the 
advantage of being orally delivered by himself; and this, 
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we believe, affords a clue at all times to a great deal of defec- 
tive and clouded writing. A young author especially, or one 
who is new to his occupation, and who has been accustomed 
ehiefly to render himself intelligible in discussion or spoken dis- 
course of any kind, when assisted by voice, by tone, by pause, 
‘by the countenance, the gesticulation, the manner, and all that 
combination of which, and not of utterance alone, speaking is 
made up, and by which it is distinguished from writing, is apt, 
when compelled to abandon those familiar advantages, to forget 
how needful it is to compensate the want of them by the differ- 
ent means of perspicuity, suasion, and power, which writing places 
in his hands. The present writer we suppose to have been accus- 
tomed to pour forth, in conversation or debate, the thoughts 
and emotions of a very vigorous, fertile, and beautiful mind. He 
is young, and he feels the same or a still greater anxiety to 
transfer to his readers his opinions in their integrity, and with all 
their circumstances about them. This leads him to needless and 
hurtful repetition, and to neglect sometimes, the proper manage- 
ment and subordination, and what would often be better, the 
total exclusion, of concomitant and subsidiary ideas, when these 
crowd in for expression. In his impetuosity and abundance, he 
delivers all parenthetically, or in regular procession, as may hap- 
pen, with some carelessness of transition and expression, with 
some colloquial depravations, and with a tone which the best taste 
does not always justify. He writes, in short, if not what may be 
termed a colloquial style, yet one more proper to the chair than to 
the press. It is a fault perhaps pardonable enough, and has its 
own agreeableness, and is one from which the most brilliant and 
profound of living critics is by no means free. 

We open the first volume, nearly at random, and we find the 
following :— 


** Mountains are, to the rest of the body of the earth, what violent 
muscular action is to the body of man. ‘The muscles and tendons of 
its anatomy are, in the mountain, brought out with fierce and convul- 
sive energy, full of expression, passion, and strength; the plains and 
the lower hills are the repose and the effortless motion of the frame, 
when its muscles lie dormant and concealed beneath the lines of its 
beauty, yet ruling those lines in their every undulation. This, then, 
is the first grand principle of the truth of the earth. The spirit of the 
hills is action ; that of the lowlands, repose ; and between these there 
is to be found every variety of motion and of rest; from the inactive 
plain, sleeping like the firmament, with cities for stars, to the fiery 
peaks, which, with heaving bosoms and exulting limbs, with the clouds 
drifting like hair from their bright foreheads, lift up their Titan hands 
to heaven, saying, “TI live for ever!”—Vol. i. p. 268. 
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~ The whole of this is perhaps rather fanciful and energetic, rather 
“ violent and muscular.” But what we wish to remark is, that 
the sense of the passage, the exposition of the doctrine, termi- 
nates with the words, “ of motion and rest,” and that whatever 
follows,’ where cities are opposed to stars, in which we learn 
that mountains have heaving bosoms and exulting limbs, and 
which speaks of the plains and the mountains as placed between 
themselves, or between their spirits, or between action and repose 
(for of these three interpretations we shall not decide which is the 
correct one), is redundant, irrelevant. We think our author 
would here admit, that the injunction of the Roman _ poet, 
spe stylum vertas, might have been observed with advantage. 

And, as this extract shews, we have occasionally also to com- 
plain of more than faults, of some vice of style. We do not 
allude now to those villainous coinages of words by which so 
many incapable writers of our time do their utmost to debase our 
beautiful language, nor to a rather peculiar species of humour 
or pleasantry in which this author transiently indulges ; for in 
these, if he sometimes misses, he not seldom hits. We pass those 
things. What we refer to is some slight symptom and partial 
outbreak of the sin of effort. ‘This blemish is more apparent 
in the opening sections of the second volume, and we notice it 
with the greater regret, because what vratified us so much in the 
first portion of the work was, as we have stated, a remarkable ex- 
emption from this very weakness. We wish, that, in his third and, 
in some respects, most important volume, the author would de- 
termine, at once and for good, not to be eloquent any more. 

The article with which we have some quarrel, and which is 
not in keeping with the general taste of our author, is among the 
tawdriest of the rhetorical wardrobe, being a sort of accumula- 
ted and turgid period, much indebted for its prolongation to the 
conjunction “and”—in which, in former days, a well-known writer 
in this city was accustomed to deliver his strained and frigid subli- 
mities. This miserableold garment, the worse (as most old garments 
are) for the wear, is still an important article of dress among the 
brood of young Wilsons and Carlyles who swarm in the present day, 
and who, for wise and inscrutable purposes, are permitted to distress 
us, at intervals in the magazines and in the lecture room, with 
their insane emphasis and raptures, and their very overpowering 
sensibilities. We wish, however, that men of sense and reason 
would leave it to these people, and must regret that a writer of the 
manliness and vigour, the native taste, and independent temper of 
our author, should have thought it worth his while to pick it up 
and use it. 

So much for our fault finding. As when we reprove those 
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we best love, we often do it more severely than we intended, 
or than we would any one else, in the very “ luxury of disre- 
spect,” we may be understeod to have made our reproof rather 
too loudly, but we believe it to be true and to be important. 
What we owe to him of profit, of delight, of knowledge, and 
of goodness, we do not care again to say—We are, perhaps, 
too grateful to be very judicious. In our own case, not only 
did his thoughts come to us like manna from heaven, but they 
came likewise to us in the wilderness—when in glorious autumn 
we found ourselves with all our friends elsewhere, “ in, popu- 
Jous city pent, where houses thick and sewers annoy the air,” 
bringing by contrast into our minds the breath of « vod vil- 
lages and farms, the airs of the uplands and mountain tops, the 
voice of the great deep, the smell of grain, of tedded grass, of kine, 
each rural sight, code rural sound.—This book which we then 
got for the first time, gave us wings, opened new doors into hea- 
ven, brought the country into the town, made the invisible seen, 
the distant near; so that it happened unto us as to poor Susan, 
“at the corner of Wood Street,” when she heard, “in tle 
silence of morning the song of that bird ;” and behold !— 


“ ’Twas a note of enchantment; what ails her? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the midst of Cheapside.” 
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Art. V.—Biographia Britannica Literaria. A Literary His- 
tory of the United Kingdom. By Tuomas Wricut, M.A., 
&e. 

Second Volume. Anglo-Norman Period. Parker, London. 
1846. 


“THE study of liberty is almost entirely contained in the 
study of history.” One of the greatest proficients in this study 
has made the following emphatic statement : “ Liberty—the first 
social want and condition—has yielded no where but to force and 
an armed conquest. It is terror alone which has made slaves 
among men of every race. Open history at any part you will, 
take at hazard the climate and epoch, if you meet with a colony of 
men, whether enlightened or still savage, living under a system 
of servitude, be certain that in looking back you will find a con- 
quest, and that these men are the conquered. Similarly, if you 
remark a population quartered in some inaccessible place, who 
have preserved it against the invasion of a foreign race, be sure 
that on visiting it, you will find liberty there.-—This perpetual 
distinction is the key of social history.”* 

A key, however, with which few historians are acquainted. 
The standing-point with writers of this class, in general, is not 
the field or the street where the vanquished population, despoiled 
of their property and their rights, toil and suffer, but the castles 
and palaces of their masters. Attracted by physical power— 
dazzled by the false splendour of courts—their heroes are not 
patriots struggling for freedom, the dearest possession and the 
divine right of man—but the royal or naam h robbers who have 
made flourishing nations desolate. Armies, battles, victories, 
confiscations, court intrigues, and the fortunes of royal families— 
often vicious imbeciles, who never uttered a thought or performed 
a deed with the design of benefiting mankind—these are the 
themes of popular and school histories. According to them man, 
as man, is essentially ignoble. His intellect, his virtue, his divine 
likeness go for nothing. If he is socially unfortunate, he is 
morally degraded. Successful wickedness alone can elevate him 
so as to give him a prominent place on the page of history, and 
a niche in the mghe of fame. 

The English nation consists of complex elements. To know 
it truly it must be analysed ; and this cannot be done while these 


* A. Thierry’s Historical Essays. Ess. XV. 
VOL. VI, NO. XI. 2E 
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elements flow on together in the mighty stream of modern soci- 
ety. We must go back to the past, examine the confluent forces 
at the moment of their meeting, and trace their conflict down- 
ward, yielding more’and more as they advance to a peaceful 
homogeneousness and a patriotic unity. It was thus that Sir 
Walter Scott, whom an high authority has pronounced “ the 
greatest master of historical divinitation that ever existed,” was 
enabled to produce his Jvanhoe. In this splendid creation of his 
unrivalled genius, he exhibits the Normans and Saxons, con- 
querors and conquered, still trembling before one another 120 
years after the Conquest. 


“ The novel of Ivanhoe places us four generations after the invasion 
of the Normans, At this period the historian Hume can only present 
to us a King of England, without telling us what a king is or what he 
means by England; while Walter Scott, entering profoundly into the 
examination of events, shows us classes of men—distinct interests and 
conditions—two nations—a double language—customs which repel 
and combat each other ;—on one side tyranny and insolence, on the 
other misery and hatred—real developments of the drama of the Con- 
quest, of which the battle of Hastings was only the prelude. Many 
of the vanquished have perished, many yielded to the yoke, but many 
still protest against it. The Savon slave has not forgotten the liberty 
of his fathers, nor found repose in bondage. ‘To him his masters are 
still foreign usurpers. He feels his dependence, and does not believe 
it to be a social necessity. He knows what were his rights to the in- 
heritance which he no longer possesses. The conqueror, on his side, 
does not yet disguise his domination under a vain and false appear- 
ance of political aristocracy. He calls himself Norman, not gentle- 
man. It is as a Norman soldier he reigns over those who submitted 
to the sword of his ancestors. We find in him the vain and distrust- 
ful conqueror, attributing the origin of his fortune to the superiority 
of his nature ; believing himself of a better race and purer blood ; 
qualifying his race with the epithet of noble; employing, on the con- 
trary, the name of Savon as an injurious epithet-—-saying that he kills 
a Saxon without scruple, and ennobles a Saxon woman by disposing of 
her against her will; pretending that his Saxon subjects possess no- 
thing that is not his; and threatening, if they became rebellious, to 
scalp them.”—(Tiuerry, ) 


Hume relates that when Count de Varenne, who possessed 28 
towns and 288 manors, was questioned as to his right of pro- 
perty, he drew his sword and said, “ These are my titles. Wil- 
oo. the Bastard was not alone when he took possession of this soil ; 
my ancestor was of the expedition.” Let us, then, take a rapid 
view of the most striking and interesting features of this great 
revolution, which has left such deep traces in our national cha- 
racter, and in the political constitution of our country. We may 
thus learn more real history in a few pages than in many vo- 
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lumes of dry details, unpervaded by the influence of great primi- 
tive and vital facts. 

William Duke of Normandy was in his park near Rouen, try- 
ing a new bow and arrows, when he received tidings of the death 
of Edward King of England, and of the elevation of Harold, son 
of Godwin, to the vacant throne. He suddenly became thought- 
ful, passed the bow to one of his men, crossed the Seine, and 
repaired to his hotel at Rouen. There he paced the great hall 
backwards and forwards, now sitting down, now hastily rising 
again, agitated by a mighty thought which would not let him 
rest any where. “ Sire,” said one of his officers most familiar 
with him, “ why should you conceal from us your news? It is 
commonly reported in the city that the King ot England is dead, 
and that Harold, breaking his faith with thee, has seized the 
kingdom,”—“ They say true; my chagrin is caused by Edward’s 
death, and the wrong done me by Harold.”—“ Well, Sire, do 
not be angry about a thing which can be mended: For Edward’s 
death there is no remedy; but for Harold’s wrong there is, 
Your’s is the good right and you have valiant knights. Under- 
take boldly; that which is boldly undertaken is half accom- 
plished.” 

Soon after this a messenger from Normandy addressed King 
Harold in these words :—* William, Duke of the Normans, 
sends to remind thee of the oath which thou hast sworn to him 
with thy mouth and with thy hand upon good and holy relics.”— 
“Tis true,” replied the Saxon king, “ that I took an oath to 
William; but I took it under constraint. I promised what did 
not belong to me—a promise which I could not.in any way per- 
form. My royal authority is not my own. I could not lay it 
down against the will of the country ; nor can I against the will 
of the country take a foreign wife. As for my sister, whom the 
Duke claims that he may marry her to one of his chiefs, she has 
died within the year: Would he have me send her corpse ?”” 

The first step William took for the establishment of his claim 
to the crown of England, was to arraign the King for sacrilege 
before the Roman court, demanding that England should be laid 
under an interdict, and declared the property of him who should 
first take possession, subject to the Pope’s approval. ‘hough 
Harold disdained to defend himself before a foreign tribunal 
against one who had violated hospitality and converted holy 
things into a snare, the question was solemnly adjudicated by 
the cardinals, at that time guided and controlled by Hildebrand, 
to whose gigantic scheme of universal temporal as well as spi- 
ritual domination this quarrel might be made subservient. The 
sentence pronounced was, that William Duke of Normandy had 
aright to enter England, and bring it into obedience to the Holy 
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See, and to re-establish for ever the tax of Peter's pence. Ha- 
rold and all his adherents were excommunicated by a papal bull, 
which was transmitted to William by the hands of his envoy, 
with the gift of a banner, which had received the ‘“ Apostolic 
blessing. arn. be a 
In the meantime, say the Chronicles, William convoked “a 
great assembly of the men of all classes in Normandy, of war- 
riors, priests, and merchants, who possessed the greatest wealth 
and consideration. To them he unfolded his project, and ‘soli- 
cited their assistance. Having retired for deliberation, there 
arose among them violent difference of opinion, and words Yan 
high. The majority declared—* Whatever he has to perforin 
in his own country we will assist him in ‘as it is our duty to do; 
but we are not bound to aid him in conquering the country of 
others. Besides, if we were once to offer him double knight’s 
service, and to follow him beyond the sea, he would make it a 
custom and right for the future, and would use it to oppress our 
children. It cannot and it shall not be so!” Groups of ten, 
twenty, and thirty, began to collect together and dispute; the 
tumult became general, and the meeting separated without com- 
ing to any decision. 
‘William, though surprised and enraged at this result, sup- 
pressed his feelings, and adopted a plan which has rarely failed 
in the hands of men in power to overcome popular resistance. 
‘He sent for the leaders of the opposition, and conversed with 
them separately, entreating them as a personal favour to assist 
him in the expedition, and promising them rich rewards. No 
one had heart, when thus solicited, to refuse his sovereign in 
such an emergency. One subscribed for vessels, another for 
well-appointed men-at-arms ; and many promised to accompany 
him in person. The priests gave their money, the merchants 
their stuffs, the country people their provisions. At this junc- 
ture the consecrated banner, authorizing the invasion, arrived 
from Rome. This visible token of what that age considered 
divine sanction, added sacredness to the catise, and kindled the 
enthusiasm of the multitude. Mothers now sent their sons to 
enlist for the salvation of their souls. William had his procla- 
mation of war speedily published in the neighbouring countries, 
offering good pay and the plunder of England to every tall and 
stout man who would serve him with spear, sword, or cross-bow. 
A multitude came by all roads from far and near—from Maine, 
Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, France, Aquitaine, Burgundy, Pied- 
mont, and the banks of the Rhine. “ All the adventurers by 
orofession, all the outcasts of Western Europe, came eagerly and 
iy forced marches. Some were cavaliers; others simply foot 
soldiers. Some asked for pay in money—others only for a pas- 
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sage and all the booty they could make. Many stipulated for 
land among the English—a demesne, a castle, or a town, while 
others would be satistied with some rich Saxon woman for a 
wife. William rejected no one, but promised favours to all, 
according to his ability.” One Remi of Fescamp fancied a Saxon 
bishopric, and William gave him one in prospect on his furnish- 
ing a ship and 20 men-at-arms. 

The fleet assembled at the mouth of the Dive, where it 
was detained a month by unfavourable winds. During this dis- 
piriting delay, sickness and death began to thin the Norman 
ranks. _ The soldiers murmured and repented of the enterprize— 
exclaiming, “ Mad and foolish is the man who seeks to possess 
himself of another’s kingdom; God is offended at such designs, 
and shews his displeasure by refusing us a fair wind.” Even the 
strong mind of the Duke became the prey of anxiety. He had the 
dead secretly buried at night, and added ardent spirits to the ra- 
tions of themen. Policy also suggested the expediency of a grand 
procession of relics, in order to revive the drooping faith of his 
followers. By a lucky coincidence the wind suddenly changed— 
the sun shone out through the clouds in splendour, and the fleet 
= out to sea, led on by thee Duke’s vessel, bearing at the mast- 

ead the banner of the Pope, and having the Norman ensign, of 
three lions, painted on the many-coloured sails. 

On the 28th of September 1066, William reached the English 
shore with 700 ships, and 60,000 fighting men. They landed 
at Pevensey, near Hastings, three days after king Harold’s vic- 
tory over their friends the Norwegians. First came forth the 
archers with their short habits and shorn heads. The cavaliers 
appeared next, clad in coats-of-mail, and wearing helmets of 

olished iron, nearly of a conical shape, armed with long and 
asa lances, and straight two-edged swords. After these came 
the workmen of the army, pioneers, carpenters, and smiths ; and, 
last of all, the destined conqueror himself, who, in setting his foot 
on the land, made a false step, and fell on his face. “ God pre- 
serve us! a bad omen!” cried the multitude. ‘“ What is the 
matter with you?” promptly demanded the Duke; “I have 
seized on this land with both my hands, and, by the splendour 
of God, as much as there is of it, it is yours!” The army then 
marched to the town of Hastings, near which they encamped, 
erected their tents and wooden castles, and furnished them with 
provisions. In the meantime, bodies of soldiers overran all the 
neighbouring country, plundering and burning as they went. 
The English fled from their homes, concealed their furniture and 
cattle, and flocked to the churches and church-yards, which they 
naturally thought the most secure asylums from enemies who 
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were Christians like themselves. But they found the sanctity 
of places a poor defence against the cupidity of the human heart. 

Harold, though weary and wounded after his victory, hasten- 
ed from York to defend his country, which he rashly resolved to 
risk in a battle with an army four times as numerous as his own. 
Against this, several of his chiefs remonstrated, advising him to 
retire to London, ravaging the country by the way, in order to 
reduce the enemy by famine. But the generous Harold an- 
swered, “ Shall I ravage the country which has been entrusted 
to my care? Upon my faith, it would be an act of treason! I 
will rather try the chances of a battle, with the few men I have, 
and trust to my own valour and the goodness of my cause.” 
One of his officers said, “ We must fight; they come not only 
to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants also, and to take from us 
the country of our ancestors.” The English promised, by an 
unanimous oath, to make neither peace, nor truce, nor treaty 
with the invader, but either to die or expel the Normans. 

On the ground which thenceforward bore the name of Battle, 
the Anglo-Saxon lines occupied a long chain of hills, fortified 
with a rampart of stakes and osier hurdles. In the night of the 
13th October, William announced, that next day would commence 
the battle. The priests and monks, in great numbers, attracted 
like the soldiers with the hope of booty, began to say prayers 
and sing litanies, while the fighting men were preparing their 
arms. This done, they confessed their sins, and received the 
sacrament. On the other side, the English diverted themselves 
with great noise, singing their old national songs around their 
watch-fires, and drinking freely of wine and beer. In the morn- 
ing, the Bishop of Bayeux, who was the Duke’s half-brother, 
celebrated mass in the Norman camp, and solemnly blessed the 
soldiers. He then mounted a large white horse, seized a baton 
of command, and drew up the cavalry in line of battle. Wil- 
liam, mounted on a Spanish charger,—the most venerated of the 
relics, sworn on by Harold, suspended from his neck, and the 
standard consecrated by the Pope borne by his side—thus ad- 
dressed the troops when about to advance to the charge :— 

“ Remember to fight well, and put all to death; for if we con- 
quer, we shall all be rich. What I gain, you will gain. If f 
conquer, you will conquer. If I take this land, you shall have 
it. Know, however, that I am not come here only to obtain my 
right, but also to avenge our whole nation for the felonies, per- 
juries, and treacheries of these English. They put to death the 
Danes, men and women, on St. Brice’s night. They decimated 
the companions of my kinsman, Alfred, and took his life. Come 
on, then, and let us, with God’s blessing, chastise them for all 
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these misdeeds.” The priests then retired to a neighbouring 
height to assist in the pious homicide with their prayers. 

At first, the Normans were repeatedly driven back—a report 
went through the ranks that the Duke was dead, and a panic 
seized the army, which began to retreat; but with his accus- 
tomed presence of mind, he threw himself before them, pulled off 
his helmet, assured them of his safety, and promised them vic- 
tory. Then, by a skilful manoeuvre, he threw the English off 
their guard, drew them from their strong-holds, and won the 
day. King Harold, and his two brothers, were found dead at 
the foot of the national standard, which was instantly plucked 
up, and the Roman banner planted in its stead. The remains 
of the small English army, without chief or standard, prolonged 
the struggle till night, and fought on in the dark when the com- 
batants could recognise one another only by their language, while 
the French shouts of v ictory resounded from hill to hill. “Having 
thus done for their country all that valour could accomplish, the 
patriot soldiers dispersed. Many died on the roads, from their 
wounds and the fatigues of the day. The rest were pursued 
hotly by the Norman cavalry, who gave quarter to none. 

Thus perished in one day the Anglo-Saxon sovereignty, and 
the rich realm of England became the possession of strangers. 
The Anglo-Saxon chroniclers refer to this fatal day in the most 
mournful strains: “ E ngland,” exclaims one, “ what shall I say 
of thee to our descendants? ‘That thou hast lost thy national 
king, and hast fallen under the domination of foreigners,—that 
thy sons have perished miserably,—that thy councillors and 
chieftains are vanquished, slain, or disinherited !” Long after 
this, patriotic superstition discerned traces of fresh blood on the 
battle-ground ; and according to the religion of the times, Wil- 
liam, who was pious in his way, made a vow that he would erect 
a monastery on this spot, to the Holy Trinity and St. Martin! 

After dividing the spoils of the dead, the conquerors marched 
towards London, desolating the country as they advanced. In 
the meantime, Norman intrigues were busy in that city, taking 
advantage of the divisions which they fomented among the Sax- 
on authorities. ‘These in trigues were skilfully conducted by the 
prelates, some of whom advised submission to him who came 
with the banner of St. Peter, and the bull of the Pope, yield- 
ing a blind obedience to ecclesiastical power, or actuated by po- 
litical cowardice. Others, of foreign origin, gained over before- 
hand by the Norman pretender, were playing the part for which 
they had been paid in money or in promises. Alarmed for the 
safety of the city, the hanseward, or mayor, recommended that 
terms should be made with the ravaging invader. They sent a 
deputation to the camp, whom William outwitted and blinded 
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with gifts—promising every thing, but pledging himself to no- 
thing. A vain confidence in his justice and clemeney speedily 
took the place of stupifying terror.’ The highest dignitaries in 
church and state, went forth and formally made their submis- 
sion, taking the oaths of peace and allegiance. He assured them, 
upon his honour, ‘that he would treat them mildly; yet, on his 
way to London, he allowed all that: Jay ‘in‘his course 'to be: de- 
vastated. At St. Albans, he noticed some large trees across the 
road, evidently designed to obstruct his progress. He summoned 
the abbot, and sternly demanded whi he allowed his timber to be 
thus cut down. '“ I have but done my duty,” answered the Saxon 
monk, ‘atid if all my order had done the: same, ‘as they might, 
and ought to have done, perhaps thou wouldst not have pene- 
trated so’ far into oir country.” 
Ou' Christmas day, William the Conqueror was crowned in 

Westminster Abbey, by the archbishop of York. As ‘soon as 
Loridén and the southern and eastern coasts were secured, the 
soldiers applied themselves to the dividing of the booty. Com- 
missioners were sent through the whole extent of the garrisoned 
country. They made exact inventories of all the estates, public 
and private, registering them with great care and minuteness in 
a record which was expressively called Doomsday Book by the 
Saxons. Of all who died in battle, of all who survived’ their 
defeat, and of all who intended to fight, but were prevented, the 
property of every kind was confiscated. The latter class, how- 
ever, were permitted to hope, that by strict obedience to their 
new masters, not themselves, but their children might ob- 
tain some portion of their paternal inheritance. Such was the 
law of conquest. 

‘By’ this’ confiscation, an’ immense amount of property ‘was 
pluced-at the disposal of the new-comers. William, of course, kept 
to himself the lion’s share. This embraced all the treasures of 
the ancient kings, and every thing’ rare and precious that could be 
found'in the shops. A part of these he sent to Pope Alexander, 
together ‘with ‘Harold’s standard. All the churches abroad in 
which ‘psalms had been sung and’ tapers burned for the success 
of the invasion, received, in recompense, crosses, chalices, and 
stuffs of gold. After the king andthe priests, the warriors came 
in for their portion, each according to his rank and engagement. 
The barons and knights got extensive domains, castles, town- 
lands, and even entire towns. Some took their pay in money ; 
other's were’ married to noble Saxon ladies, heiresses to great 
possessions, wliose husbands had been slain in battle. One 
alone among ‘all the warriors in the conqueror’s train, claimed 
neither land, nor gold, nor women, and would accept no part of 
the spoils of the vanquished. His name was Guilbert. He said 
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he; had accompanied his lord, because it was his duty, but he 
would not take any of the fruits of robbery.” 

Citadels and. fortified castles soon covered the conquered terri- 
tory.!: The disinherited natives were also disarmed, and com- 

led to swear allegiance to the new government by which they 
xad been, plundered, The Jot of the men was servitude and 
poverty ; that of the women, insults and violence. Such as were 
net taken par mariage, were. taken. par amours—the sport of 
foreign masters, whose low origin, was indicated by their names. 
But the meanest of them was master in the house of the van- 
quished, ; “, Ignoble squires, impure vagabonds,” say the old 
annalists, “ disposed, at their pleasure, of young women of the 
best. families, leaving them to weep and to wish for death, Those 
despicable men, yielding to unbridled licentiousness, were them- 
selves astonished at their villany... They became mad with pride 
at finding’ themselves so powerful. Whatever they had the will, 
they believed-they had the right to do; they shed blood in wan- 
tonness. They snatched the last morsel of bread from the 
mouths of the unfortunate; they seized every thing—money, 
goods, and lands.” 

The man who had crossed the sea with quilted cassock and 
the black wooden bow of the French soldier, now appeared to 
the astonished eyes of the new recruits who came after him, 
mounted on a war-house and bearing the military baldrick. He 
who had arrived as a poor knight, soon lifted his banner (as it was 
then expressed,) and commanded a company whose rallying cry 
was his own name. The herdmen of Normandy and the weavers 
of Flanders, with a little courage and good fortune, soon became 
in England men of consequence—illustrious barons; and their 
names, ignoble and obscure on one. side of the Straits, became 
noble and glorious on the other.. The servants of the Norman 
man-at-arms became gentlemen in England, whilst the once 
wealthy and titled Saxon was expelled from the home of. his 
fathers, and had not where to lay his head. In this new nobility, 
after the royal style and title of William, was classed the dignity 
of the governor of a province, as a count or earl; next to him 
that-of lieutenant, as vice-count or viscount; and then the rank 
of the warriors, whether as barons, knights, esquires, or serjeants- 
at-arms, all reputed to be noble, whether by right of their victory 
or their foreign extraction. 

William, according to his-chaplain and biographer, carried 
with him into Normandy, more gold and silver than, had ever 
before been seen in Gaul. The regular and secular clergy 
rivalled one another in their efforts to celebrate, by religious fes- 
tivals, the return of the conqueror of the English ; and, says the 
historian, neither monks nor priests went without their reward. 
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He gave them gold in coins, lingots and chalices; and what was 
also highly acceptable, cloths embroidered with gold and silver 
to spread over the altars, which especially excited ‘the admiration 
of travellers. It appears that in that age, embroidery in gold 
with the needle was an art in which the women of England ex- 
celled. The commerce of the island, also, already very exten- 
sive, brought to it many costly articles of merchandise, unknown 
to the north of Gaul. “Among the special objects of admiration 
were the drinking vessels of the Saxons, made of large buffalo- 
horns, and tipped with metal at the two extremities. The French 
wondered also at the beauty and long flowing hair of the young 
English who were captives or hostages i in the hands of the Nor- 
man king. 

Meantime the new lords of the Saxons, like all conquerors 
suddenly enriched, and placed in absolute authority over those 
whom they have most cruelly wronged,—behaved themselves 
towards the subjugated people with unbounded license and inso- 
lence. The most brutal oppressor was lauded by his superiors, 
and those who complained of injury were laughed to scorn. 
This led to insurrectionary movements and combinations, i in which 
Celts and Saxons forgot their ancient animosity in love for their 
common country. After the surrender of Exeter, and the estab- 
lishment of the Conquest in the West, these two races were in- 
volved in the same ruin, mingled together in the general mass of 
the enslaved population, destined to ) strugale on through ages of 
servitude and suffering, thence to rise slow ly and laboriously to 
the predominant power and unrivalled glory which are now the 
portion | of the English people. 

Famine closely followed the footsteps of the Conquest. From 
the year 1067 it had been desolating those provinces which had 
up to that period been subdued ; but in 1070 it extended itself to 
the whole of England, and appeared in all its horrors in the 
places last conquered. The inhabitants of the province of York, 
and the country to the north of it, after feeding on the flesh of 
dead horses, which the Normans had abandoned on the road, 
devoured human flesh. More than 100,000 people of all ages 
died of want in these countries. “ It was a frightful spectacle,” 
says an old annalist, “ to see on the roads, in the public places, 
and at the doors of the houses, human bodies a prey to the 
worms; for there was no one left to throw a little earth over 
them.” The famine, however, was confined to the natives. The 

. foreign soldier lived in plenty. He had in the fortresses vast 
heaps of corn and other provisions, and supplies purchased for 
him abroad with English money. Moreov er, this famine was his 
friend; for it assisted him in thoroughly securing his prey. 
Often for the remnant of the meal of one of the meanest follow- 
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ers of the army, the Saxon, once illustrious among his country- 
men, but now wasted and depressed by hunger, would come and 
sell himself and all his family to perpetual slavery. “ Then was 
the shameful treaty inscribed on the blank pages of an old missal, 
where these monuments of the miseries of another age, in charac- 
ters nearly effaced by the worm of time, are to be traced even at 
this day, and supply fresh matter for the sagacity of antiquarians.” 
Such was the holy work accomplished wherever the banner of 
St. Peter waved over this Catholic land! The Pope and the 
Cardinals of that day were willing that England should be deso- 
lated from one end to the other, and become one vast scene of 
lust, rapine, agony, and despair, in order that the tax of Peter’s 
pence should be established for ever. 

Five years after the battle of Hastings, there was no longer 
any freedom in England, except among a few scattered bands of 
soldiers without leaders, or chiefs without followers, who lived 
in the recesses of the country, solemnly banned and outlawed as 
rebels. When the Normans seized any of them, they either 
made slaves of them to till their estates, or slew them amidst such 
circumstances of barbarity, that history has shrunk from giving 
the inconceivably horrible details. Those who had the means of 
expatriating themselves, embarked from the ports of Wales and 
Scotland, and sailed to Denmark, Norway, and other countries, 
where the Teutonic dialects were spoken. Some directed their 
course to the south of Europe, and cast themselves on the pity 
of men of another race and a strange tongue. There were 
young Englishmen who went so far as Constantinople, and en- 
listed in the Varings, or body-guard of the Greek emperor. 
Those Saxons who could not or would not emigrate, and yet 
struggled against the fate of their country, retired to the forests 
and marshes, and carried on the war by robbery and assassina- 
tion,—viewed by the vanquished without compunction as lawful 
reprisals ;—by the victors as infamous crimes, resulting from the 
natural villany of the people. Hence the popular admiration of 
Robin Hood, with his brave and merry men, leading a life of 
wild freedom in the greenwoods and glades and wolds of Old 
England. He sometimes paid his dreaded visits under the very 
walls of Norman castles, disturbing the repose of the proudest 
barons. This was especially the case in the north, where 
national life survived longer than in any other part of the coun- 

In consequence of the oppressions and murders perpetrat- 
ed, or allowed with impunity by the Bishop of Durham, the 
ancient spirit of Northumbria was aroused; and on a certain 
day a number of Saxons assembled, with concealed arms, in the 
court of justice, and slew the bishop, together with a hundred 
men, French and Flemish. In consequence of this outrage, the 
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Bishop of Bayeux marched on the city with a great army, mas- 
rea or mutilated the innocent inhabitants, plundered the 
church, and carried off what remained of the sacred ornaments. 
He renewed throughout the province the ravages of his brother 
in 1070,—and this second infliction left on the face of the coun- 
try traces of desolateness so deep, that they. were visible for a 
century afterwards. “ Thus,” says an old historian, “ were cut 
the sinews of that province formerly so flourishing. Those once 
famous cities, those high towers that rose into the clouds, those 
smiling meadows fertilized by springs and streams, the stranger 
now beholds with a sigh,—the old inhabitant scarce knows them 
again.” 

Over this country, where tyranny encountered the most terri- 
ble and obstinate resistance, a population half-Saxon and half- 
Danish long maintained its ancient, proud, and wild spirit of in- 
dependence. When the successors of the Conqueror felt secure 
in the southern provinces, they did not set foot, without appre- 
hension, on the territory beyond the Humber, whither they 
never ventured without an army of veteran soldiers. There the 
bands of outlaws were recruited for two centuries or more, the 
patriotic successors of the refugees of the camp of Ely. “ His- 
tory,” says Thierry, “ names them not, or else, following the 
language of the legal acts of the time, it brands them with 
epithets calculated to withdraw from them all feeling of sym- 
pathy, naming them seditious, malcontents, robbers and bandits. 

ut let us not be imposed upon by these titles, odious to the ear. 
They are those which, in every country under foreign subjec- 
tion, have been borne by brave men, who, though few in num- 
ber, take up their abodes in mountains and forests, leaving the 
cities to those who can brook slavery.” Though the people had 
not courage to imitate them, they admired them, and accom- 
panied them with their earnest good wishes. While ordinances 
drawn up in the French language were prescribing to every in- 
habitant of the towns and villages, to track the outlaw—the 
forester—like a wolf, and to pursue him with the hue and cry 
from county to county, the English, in their vernacular songs, 
delighted to honour the bold enemy of their foreign rulers,—who 
drew upon the purse of earls as his treasury, and upon the king’s 
flocks for his venison. The popular poets of the time celebrated 
his victories and applauded his stratagems, against the agents of 
the Norman government. They sang of his tiring the mounted 
officers of the viscount in their pursuit of him—of his capturing 
the bishop, imposing a ransom of 1000 marks, and compelling 
his most reverend lordship to dance in his pontifical cassock wa 


robes. 
However we may Jament and ¢ondemn such a lawless state of 
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society, it must be confessed that the conduct of the Government 
was not such as to inspire respéect for the rights of property. 
According to the chronicles of the time, its officers were worse 
than robbers. They plundered both the farmers’ barns and the 
tradesmens’ warehouses. Wherever the Norman king passed in 
his progress through England, the servants and soldiers ‘in’ his 
trdin were accustomed to ravage the country. When they could 
not wholly ‘consume the provisions found in their houses,’ they 
had them carried by the owner to the neighbouring market, ‘and 
sold for their benefit. At other times they would burn them in 
sport ; and when they found an overplus of strong drink, they 
used it for washing their horses’ feet. Their ill-usage of! the 
fathers of families, their insults to the wives and daugliters, were 
shameful to relate. So that, on the first rumour of the royal 
approach, every one would fly from his dwelling, with whatever 
he could save, to the depths of the forests and desert places. The 
history of the times is a gloomy and monotonous narration of the 
cotitinued miseries of the people. For instance, when Henry' I. 
was departing for Normandy, to dispossess his brother Robert 
of the dukedom, he ordered a levy of money in Englanil to de- 
fray the expenses of the expedition, and his tax-gatherers prac- 
tised the most cruel violence towards the Saxon burgesses and 
farmers. Such as had nothing to give, they drove from: their 
poor and ruinous dwellings. They tore away the doors and 
windows, and seized the most common articles of furniture. 
Against such as seemed to have property, charges were in- 
vented. Not daring to go to trial, their goods and chattels 
were confiscated. 

Seventy years after the Conquest, was formed and defeated the 
last general conspiracy of the Saxons. By this time the links of 
nationality which had bound them together as a people’ were 
broken. There remained no longer a pervading hope of throw- 
ing off the yoke. The old English ‘ery of “ No Normans” here 
ceases to resound in the records of history. ‘Water insurrections 
had for their rallying ery some exclamation expressive of their 
local grievances, as “ No Gentlemen !”—“ No ‘proud Lords or 
rotten-hearted Bishops!” Ere a century passed, the Normans 
had come to regard themselves as the legitimate possessors of the 
country ; they had effaced from their minds all remembrance of 
their anterior condition and their violent usurpation, imagining 
that their now noble families had never exercised any’ other oceu- 
pation than that of rulingmen. But the memories of the Saxons 
were more retentive; and in the complaints forced from them by 
the hard hearts of their conquerors, they said of more than one 
arrogant earl or prelate,—“ He torments us; he goads us as his 
grandfather used to goad the oxen at the other side of the water.” 
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The priesthood suffered less from the Conquest than the people. 
Their lands had not all been seized; their sanctuaries had not 
all been violated; but their doom was only postponed. When 
time permitted, inquisition was made into all the convents. For 
this the pretext was, that some of them had harboured the insur- 
gents. But a more powerful motive was found in the fact, that 
there the rich English had deposited their treasures for safety. 
These were all seized by royal authority, as were most of the 
precious vessels, shrines, and ornaments. ‘The charters, also, 
containing fallacious promises of justice and protection, granted 
when the invader was not sure of final victory, were recalled in 
the Lent of 1070. At the same time arrived in England three 
legates from the conqueror’s faithful ally, the Pope. ‘They were 
sent to carry into effect a grand scheme of state policy which 
the king had formed. This was nothing less than Normanizing 
the Church. So long as this remained Saxon, it was feared the 
Conquest would be insecure, and the royal power deprived of its 
most efficient agents, as well as of the ample ecclesiastical funds 
which it coveted. 

William kept the legates near him a whole year, “ honouring 
them,” says the annalist, “ as if the equals of God.” In the midst 
of the famine which was then wasting the Saxon Catholics by 
thousands, brilliant festivals were held in the fortified palace of 
Winchester. There the Roman cardinals placed the crown afresh 
on the head of the conqueror, and effaced the maledictions which 
patriotic bishops had uttered against him. 

This holy league between the crown and the tiara, for the pur- 
pose of spoliation, was, as usual, disguised under a religious mask, 
Accordingly, a great assembly of the Normans, laymen and 
priests, im had been inordinately enriched by confiscation, was 
convened at Winchester. There the Saxon bishops were sum- 
moned to appear, and were haughtily informed by the legates 
that they had been sent to inspect their morals and way of life, 
and to “ plant things profitable for the body and the soul.” This 
was the game which Rome formerly played with the British 
bishops, and which she played a century later with the Irish. 
For, in every land Catholicity has walked hand in hand with 
conquest. ‘The “apostolic banner” has been stained with the 
blood of saints and patriots. It has floated over the plundering 
and ruthless armies of invasion; heralding famine and pestilence, 
and sanctifying, for gold, every crime which the cupidity and 
cruelty of man can prompt him to commit against his fellow. 
Strange to say, civilization has made no change in this respect. 
Guizot maintains that France is the most civilized nation upon 
earth; and yet this France, under the ministry of the same 
Guizot, is cutting down the bread-ifruit trees of Tahiti, desolating 
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the villages which civilization has painfully reared, and uproot- 
ing the Christian morality which missionaries have planted in 
the hearts of savages. All this she is doing for her own glory 
and the good of the Catholic faith. By the way, we may ask,~ 
what worse ever occurred in the Middle Ages than her razzias 
in Africa? Had these enormities been perpetrated by a barbar- 
ous nation 800 years ago, with what horror should we read the 
recital ! 

Under the auspices of Rome, William effected a church reform 
sufficiently radical, of which Lanfranc, the new primate, was the 
all-powerful instrument.* He rooted out of the Church almost 
every man of English birth, to make way for foreigners of every 
nation. Crowds of Continental adventurers filled the monas- 
teries and churches. Some of these were able men, but many 
were infamous for their debaucheries and gluttony. Nearly all 
the Norman bishops disdained to live in the ancient capitals of 
the dioceses, which were mostly small towns. Then it was that 
Coventry, Lincoln, Chester, and Salisbury became Episcopal 
cities. In general, the thirst of gain raged more fiercely among 
the priests than even in the soldiers of the Conquest. The 
tyranny of the former, mixed with open cowardice, was more 
disgusting than the brutality of the latter. The new abbots 
wielded the sword, but it was against unarmed monks. More 
than one convent was the scene of military executions. A moi, 
mes hommes d’armes—* hither, my men-at-arms !”—was the fre- 
quent cry of one of them when his monks proved refractory. 





* Lanfrane was a native of Lombardy, of a noble family, and one of the most 
eloquent and Icarned men of the age. Having obtained the best education that the 
universities of Italy could afford, he practised as a lawyer in his native city of 
Pavia. But, quitting the bar for a profession which offered far higher rewards, he 
passed the Alps, settled in Normandy, and opened a school at Avranches. Learn- 
ing Was then notoriously in a very low condition in Normandy ; but the talents and 
fame of Lanfranc soon filled its schools with men distinguished for their literary 
attainments. In the midst of his brilliant success as a professor, he suddenly dis- 
appeared from Avranches, without giving any intimation of the reason of his de- 
parture, or of the direction he had taken. After three years, he was discovered in 
the small and poor monastery of Bec, where he had become a monk, and risen to 
the office of prior. He then opened a school there, was quickly surrounded with 
scholars, while his fame as a teacher enriched the monastery. His natural arro- 
gance and deep policy were shown in an incident which occurred on the oceasion of 
a visit made him by Bishop Herfast, with a numerous company of the Duke William’s 
courtiers. When they appeared in his lecture-room, he had the audacity to hand 
the bishop a spelling-book. This insult was resented—complaint was made to 
William—the farm of the monastery was burned, and Lanfrane was ordered to fly 
from Normandy. He mounted on a poor lame horse, rode to the Court, and told 
the Duke he was most willing to obey his orders, but that it was plain he could not 
with the animal on which he was now mounted, and begged the favour of a good 
horse. William laughed heartily at the figure he cut, took him into favour, and 
made him Abbot of Caen. Such was the history of the conqueror of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church.—Biegraphia Britannica Literavia, vol. ii., pp. 1-6. 
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Complaints of the degradation of the Saxon bishops and abbots 
reached Rome, and were re-echoed on the Continent. A depu- 
tation from England, loaded with rich presents, soon enabled 
Gregory to see and decide, that the Norman Church system was 
perfectly canonical. Not so thought Guimond, an honest monk 
from Normandy. Homilies in French, delivered before Saxon 
slaves by men who were evidently strangers to the fear of God, 
had so little effect, that even William thought it desirable to 
procure his subjects some more suitable instruction, Accordingly, 
Guimond was summoned over to England, and was offered.a 
high , ecclesiastical. office, with a view to, the fulfilment. of this 
object. But he boldly answered the king, thus:— Various 
motives induce me to decline ecclesiastical dignity and power. 
I will not declare them all. I will only say, that 1 cannot. con- 
ceive how it is possible for me worthily to become the. religious 
superior of men whose language and whose manners are alike 
unknown to me, whose fathers, brothers, and friends have been 
slain by your sword, or stripped of their inheritance, banished, 
imprisoned, or reduced by you to slavery. Turn to the Holy 
Scriptures, and see if they contain any law which tolerates the 
imposition of a pastor on God's flock by the choice of an enemy. 
Can you innocently share with me that which you have gained 
by war and the blood of thousands? It is the law of all reli- 
gions orders to abstain from rapine, and to accept no part of what 
1as been obtained by plunder, not even as an offering at the 
altar. When I call to mind these precepts of God, I feel troubled 
with fear. Your England seems one vast prey, and I dread to 
touch it or its treasures, as I should a heated brazier.” The 
noble-minded Guimond, of whom the world was not worthy, 
returned to his cloister; but his words gave offence, and he was 
obliged to quit Normandy. 

William had sworn on the Gospels and the relics of the saints 
to observe the Jaws of King Edward, as if it were possible that 
the mild administration of a native government aah exist under 
rulers imposed by a conquest. The laws were published; but 
the days of King Edward did not return. The burgesses enjoyed 
no more their municipal freedom, nor the countrymen their 
territorial franchise. Thenceforward, as before, eyery Norman 
had the privilege of killing an Englishman without being criminal 
in the eye.of the law, or sinful in the eye of the Church. Yet 
the Saxons seem not to have lost all hope of their country, so 
long as they beheld one of their own race invested with great 
power, even though under the authority of foreigners, But the 
execution of Waltheoff, the son of Siward, completed their de- 
pression. There was no longer to he found in England, among 
those invested with public authority and ennobled with honours, 
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a single man native to the country, nor any but those who looked 
upon the Anglo-Saxons in the light of enemies and of brutes. 

All the religious authority had likewise passed into the hands 
of men of foreign extraction ; and of all the ancient Saxon pre- 
lates, there remained only Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester. He 
was a man of weak and simple mind, who had early made his 
peace with the conquerors, and rendered them important services 
in the pacification of the insurgent provinces. But he was a 
Saxon, and his day had come. In the year 1076, just ten years 
after the invasion, the old bishop was cited before a council of 
the Norman prelates and chiefs in Westminster Abbey, at which 
the king and the primate presided. He was unanimously pro- 
nounced incapable of exercising the ee functions in Eng- 
land, seeing that he was illiterate, and could not speak French ! 
On account of this deficiency, he was required to deliver up his 
crozier and his ring. With an energy superior to his character, 
he rose, and, bearing his pastoral staff in his hand, walked straight 
up to the tomb of Edward the Confessor, and exclaimed—“ Ed- 
ward, from thee I received this staff; to thee, therefore, I returnand 
confide it.” Then turning to the Normans—‘“ I received it from 
hands more worthy than yours. I have replaced it therein ; do you, 
if you have the power, take it therefrom.” As he uttered these 
last words, the Saxon struck the tombstone forcibly with the end 
of his crozier. His solemn demeanour and energetic action made 
on the minds of the assembly a strong impression, not unmixed 
with a kind of superstitious dread. The Sins and te primate 
did not repeat the demand, and ultimus Anglorum, the last of the 
English bishops, retained his staff and his office, and was ever 
afterwards treated kindly. 

The demolition of the “ Church of Augustine” was speedily 
accomplished by William and Lanfranc, but the monasteries 
held out longer. Their struggles were vain; for, after repeated 
humiliations, they were obliged to surrender the last vestiges of 
independence. By virtue of the Conquest, the English had 
wholly changed their nature in the eyes of their masters, sinking 
into brutes or darkening into demons, and becoming altogether 
unworthy of human sympathies. This has been the invariable 
effect of conquest followed by confiscation; and nothing can 
more clearly shew its diabolical turpitude. As to the Normans, 
the clergy and the laity differed only in their garb. Whether 
under the helmet or the cowl, they were the same merciless 
oppressors. Jean dela Villette, bishop of Wells, formerly a phy- 
sician of Tours, pulled down the houses of the canons of his 
church, in order to build himself a palace of the materials. The 
prelates, as well as the nobles, passed the day in playing at dice 
or drinking. Knyghton relates that one of them, in an idle 
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hour of gaiety, had a repast served up to Saxon monks in the 
great hall, in which he compelled them to eat of dishes forbid- 
den by their order, attended by young women half-naked, and 
-with dishevelled hair, (Mulieres vultu et veste procaces, sparsis 
post tergum crinibus.) Such of the English as retired, or turned 
away their eyes from this sight, were ill-treated and jeered as hy- 
pocrites by the bishops and their boon companions. 

Among these mitred libertines, Odo, bishop of Bayeux, the 
King’s brother, was famous as a tamer of the wild English. , His 
office as Grand Justiciary* of the kingdom gave him ample faci- 
lities for tormenting them. The renown which he thus acquired 
among his countrymen raised his natural arrogance to the utmest 

itch, insomuch that his inflated ambition aspired to tne Papacy, 
hor which he prepared the way with rich presents, having filled 
the wallets of several pilgrims to Rome with despatches for men 
of influence there. In the midst of his pompous preparation for 
a visit to the eternal city, William, who, for some cause, did not 
relish the scheme, met him in the Isle of Wight, and charged 
him before the barons with having maltreated the Saxons beyond 
measure to the great danger of the common cause. 

“ Considering those grievances,” said the King to the assembly, 
“ tell me how I ought to act towards such a brother?” No one 
dared to answer. “ Let him be seized and kept in safe custody,” 
resumed William. No one ventured to lay his hand on the 
bishop,—when the King advanced and seized him by the robes. 
“ T am a clerk,” exclaimed Odo—“ I am God’s minister ; none 
but the Pope has a right to judge me.” But William, without 
letting go his hold, replied—“ Iam not passing judgment on a 
clerk : this is my count and vassal whom I arrest.” 

The brother of the Conqueror was conveyed into Normandy 
and imprisoned in a fortress. On the death of the latter, Odo 
was released, and he immediately put himself at the head of an 
army in England to secure the Crown for Duke Robert. His 
opponent, William Rufus, found it expedient to appeal to the 
Saxons, and 30,000 of them assembled under his banner, and 
were furnished with arms. Odo was besieged and compelled to 
surrender ; whereupon a great clamour arose among the English 
troops of the Royal army :—“ Ropes—ropes—bring ropes ! and 
let us hang this traitor of a bishop and his accomplices. O king, 
why dost thou let him retreat in safety—He is not worthy to live, 
the crafty villain! the murderer of so many thousands of men !” 


* Under the Norman kings this was the highest office underjthe Crown, not only 
the chief administration of the laws, but the command of the army, and the go- 
vernment of the realm in the absence of the king, being lodged in the hands of 
him who held it, 
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On hearing these and similar imprecations, the haughty prelate 
who had said high mass at Hastings, and blessed the Norman host, 
hastened out of England never to return. 

The historian of the Conquest draws the following picture of 
England when William had done his work :— 


‘Tn terminating the recital of the events which have just been 
laid before the reader, the chroniclers of English birth give way to 
deep and touching lament over the miseries of their nation :—‘ It can- 
not be doubted,’ some of them exclaim, ‘ that it is God’s will that we 
shall no longer be a people—that we shall no longer possess our na- 
tional honour and seeurity.’ Others complain that the name English- 
man has become opprobrious. Nor was it from the pens of contem- 
poraries alone that such complainings escaped :—the remembrance 
of a heavy calamity and of a great national disgrace is constantly 
recurring, from time to time, in the works written by descendants of 
the Anglo Saxons, although in a less impressive manner as the all- 
involving tide of ages swept past. Even so recently as the fifteenth 
century, the distinction of ranks in England is declared to have sprung 
from the Conquest ; and a monastic writer who has not been charged 
with entertaining revolutionary theories, wrote the following remark- 
able words :—If there is among us so great a difference of conditions, 
it is not to be wondered at; for there is a diversity of races: and if 
there is among us so little mutual confidence and affection, it is be- 
cause we are not of one blood. Finally, a writer who flourished in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, recalls to mind the Norman 
Conquest by the exclamation—Memorie of Sorrow. He speaks in 
terms of compassion of the disinherited and despoiled families who 
had then sunk into the class of artizans, of peasants, and many of them 
of paupers. ‘This is the last sorrowful glance cast back, through the 
mist of ages, on that great event which established in England a race 
of kings, nobles and warriors of foreign extraction. 


“ Tf, collecting in his own mind all the facts detailed in the fore- 
going narration, the reader wishes to form a just idea of England upon 
its conquest by William of Normandy, he must figure to himself, not 
a mere change of political rule, not the triumph of one of two com- 
petitors, but the intrusion of a nation into the bosom of another people, 
which it came to destroy, and the scattered fragments of which it re- 
tained as an integral portion of the new system of society, in the status 
merely of personal property, or to use the stronger language of records 
and deeds, of a clothing to the soil. He must not picture to himself, on 
the one hand, William, the King and despot ; on the other, simply his 
subjects, high and low, rich and poor, all inhabiting England, and, 
consequently, all English. Ie must bear in mind that there were 
two distinct nations—the old Anglo-Saxon race and the Norman in- 
vaders, dwelling intermingled on the same soil ; or rather he might 
contemplate two countries—the one possessed by the Normans, wealthy 
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and exonerated from capitation and public burdens; the other, that 
is, the Saxon, enslaved, and oppressed, with a land tax,;, the former 
full of spacious mansions, of walled and. moated castles,; the latter 
scattered over with thatched cabins and ancient walls in a state of di- 
lapidation : this, peopled with the happy and the idle, with soldiers 
and courtiers, knights and nobles; that, with men in misery and con- 
demned to labour,—with peasants and artizans. On the one, he be- 
holds luxury and insolence,—on the other, poverty and envy—not tlie 
envy of the poor at the sight of the opulence of those born to opulence ; 
but that malignant envy, although justice be on its side, which the 
despoiled cannot but entertain in looking upon the spoilers. Lastly, 
to complete the picture, these two lands are in some sort interwoven 
with each other; ‘they meet at every point; and yet they are more 
distinct, more completely separated, than if the ocean rolled between 
them. Each has its language, and speaks a language, foreign to the 
other. French is the Court language, used in all the, palaces, castles, 
and mansions, in the abbeys and monasteries,—in all places where 
wealth and power offer their attractions; while the ancient language 
of the country is heard only at the firesides of the poor and the serfs. 
For a long time these two idioms were propagated without intermix- 
ture,—the one being the mark of noble, the other of ignoble birth.”— 
(Thierry, B. vi, at the end.) 


Before the Conqueror left England for the last time, he esta- 
blished two important ordinances, which had permanent effects 
on the history of the nation—the first regarded “ the Present- 
ment of Englishry,” referred to in the last Number of this Jour- 
nal, (p. 16,) and the second exempted the clergy from. secular 
jurisdiction. This increased to an enormous degree the power of 
the bishops, but it must be recollected that they were all Nor- 
mans,—that they used all their power and official influence for 
the advantage of the Conquest, to establish and legalize which, 
their learning and political address were of the greatest import- 
ance. Besides, they were all chosen from among the chaplains, 
the immediate dependents or intimate friends of the King, dhougi 
installed by the common council of all the Norman barons and 
knights. As William never met a bishop who had any other 
will but his, he eould not foresee, that he was laying the founda- 
tion of an over-vaulting church independence which would greatly 
trouble his descendants, nor that he was establishing ecclesiastical 
courts, which should perpetuate their anomalies to the middle ot 
the nineteenth century,—where men are still judged “ not acord- 
ing to the laws-of'the country, (to adopt William’s own words, ) 
but according to the canons and episcopal decrees ;” and if any 
one, “ through an excess of pride, refuse to repair to the bishop's 
court, he shall be excommunicated, and if need be, the strength 
and justice of the King, or of the viscount, shall be employed 
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against him.” Thus was a complete revolution effected in the 
civil jurisdiction of the country.’ “ It was the Conqueror, who, 
breaking through the ancient practice of civil equality, raised the 
higher clergy of England to the power of holding tribunals in 
their own houses, and of disposing of the public force to drag 
thither those under their jurisdiction. He thus subjected the 
kingly power to the obligation of executing the sentences given 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, according to a code which was 
alien to the land. William imposed these shackles on his suc- 
cessors, knowingly and willingly, from political motives, not 
through devotion, nor through fear of the bishops, who were en- 
tirely subservient to him. Nor had fear of Gregory VII. any 
greater influence in determining the Norman King to this mea- 
sure. For, notwithstanding the services which the Court of 
Rome had formerly done him, he denied with harshness all the 
requests which Gregory made to him that did not suit his own 
views.” As in this letter, for example—“ The legate has notified 
to me from thee that I have to send money to the Roman Church ; 
and that I must swear fidelity (allegiance) to thee and thy suc- 
cessors. The first of these demands I admit, (Peter’s pence :) 
as for the second, I neither do nor will admit it; I will not 
swear fidelity to thee, for I never promised it; nor did any of my 
predecessors ever swear fidelity to thine.” 

A natural curiosity leads us to follow the Conqueror and some 
of the most distinguished of his successors, to their latter end. 
Were they happy? Did they die in peace, calmly reviewing the 
past, and joyously anticipating the future? Could we answer 
these questions in the affirmative, it would doubtless strengthen 
the faith of some in the justice of another world, which is neither 
blind nor lame ; but others might be led to distrust a superin- 
tending Providence. ‘They need not do so; for national crimes, 
at all events, are followed in this life by an unfailing retribution. 
The Royal family of the Norman conquerors, remarkably illus- 
trate the saying of the Psalmist :—* the wicked are driven away 
in their wickediiess.” 

While reposing at Rouen, William was ordered by his physi- 
cians to live very abstemiously in order to reduce his excessive 
corpulence. He was then engaged in settling an old dispute 
about some territory with Philip I. of France. That monarch one 
dav jestingly observed to his courtiers: “ By my faith the King 
of England is long lying in. There will doubtless be a ceremo- 
nious churching.” William, hearing this, swore by his greatest 
oaths, namely, “ the splendour and nativity of God,” that he 
would go and be churched in Notre Dame in Paris, with 10,000 
lances for tapers. He then rose like a tiger from his lair, entered 
the territory of France, gallopped his cavalry over the fields of 
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wheat, cut down the vines and other trees laden with fruit, and 
set fire to the first town he met on his way. While riding through 
the smoking ruins in furious exultation, his horse stumbled and 
fell on some burning coals, concealed in the ashes, and his royal 
rider was seriously wounded in that too prominent portion of his 
person which had been the subject of Philip’s joke. The king was 
carried back to Rouen and lodged outside of the city, the noise 
of which he could not bear. He languished for six weeks sur- 
rounded by doctors and priests. Feeling that his end was ap- 
proaching, he sent money to build the churches he had de- 
stroyed, and some also to the poor of England, “ to purchase re- 
mission for all the robberies he had committed.” He also ordered 
the opening of the prisons to those whom he had bound. 

“ Asto the kingdom of England,” said the dying Conqueror, 
“‘T bequeath the inheritance of it to none; for the inheritance 
thereof was not bequeathed to me. I acquired it by force, and at 
the cost of blood. I leave it in the hands of God, only wishing 
that my son William, who has been submissive to me in all things, 
may obtain it, if he please God, and prosper.” “ And what do 
you give me, father ?” eagerly asked his youngest son Henry. “I 
give thee 5000 pounds of silver from my treasury.” “ What shall 

do with the silver, father, if I have neither lands nor habita- 
tion?” “ Be quiet, my son, and trust in God ; let thy elder 
brothers go before thee. Thy turn will come after theirs.” Henry 
immediately withdrew to have his silver carefully weighed, after 
which he secured it in a strong chest. While he was thus occu- 
pied, Red William hurried off to England to seize the crown, 
leaving his father alone with the physicians of soul and body. 

On the 10th September 1087, the aged monarch was awaken- 
ed by the sound of bells, and asked what it meant. Being an- 
swered that they were singing matins in St. Mary’s church, he 
lifted up his hands, saying, “ I commend myself to my Lady 
Mary, the holy Mother of God’—and almost immediately ex- 
pired. His attendants then instantly mounted their horses and 
rode off to take care of their property. The inferior officers and 
servants seized the arms, plate, clothes, linen, and other move- 
ables, and fled likewise, leaving the corpse nearly naked on the 
floor, where it remained in that shocking state for several hours. 
Neither sons nor relatives of any kind, nor servants were there to 
take charge of the obsequies. In the presence of death, all the 
xomp and power of royalty had in a moment vanished. He who 
had strewed the earth with so many unburied corpses, and had 
made so many children portionless orphans, was thus abandoned 
in the last awful hour by all who had been accustomed to tremble 
at his word. At last some humane gentleman, “ for the love of 
God,” undertook the trouble and expense of the burial; the 
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monks and priests arranged a procession; the corpse was placed 
on a cart, and thus conveyed to the banks of the Seine, and 
thence ina barge down the river to the city of Caen. 

Just as the body was about to be lowered into the grave, aman 
caine forward, crying out, “ Clerks and bishops! this ground is 
mine. Upon it stood the house of my father. The man for 
whom you pray wrested it from me to build thereon his church. 
I have neither sold my land nor mortgaged it, nor have I forfeit- 
ed it, nor made any grant whatsoever of it. It is my right, and 
I claim it. In the name of God I forbid you to lay the body 
of the spoiler therein, or to cover it with my clay!” All present 
confirmed the truth of the man’s words. The bishops told him to 
approach, and making a bargain with him, delivered him sixty sols, 
as the pre of the sepulchre only, engaging to indemnify him 
equitably for the rest ofthe ground. 

The corpse had been dressed in the royal habit and robe, but it 
was not ina coffin. On its being placed in a grave, whose sides 
consisted of masonry, and which was found to be too narrow, it 
became necessary to force it down, which caused it to burst. In- 
cense and perfumes were burned in abundance, but without avail. 
The crowd dispersed in disgust, and the priests themselves, hur- 
rying the ceremony, soon deserted the church. 

The New Forest, Hants, for the making of which sixty parishes 
had been “ cleared,” extending thirty miles in length between 
Salisbury and the sea, and which no Saxon might enter but at 
the peril of his life, (for these Normans were the authors of the 
Game-laws,) was peculiarly fatal to the Conqueror’s family. It 
was there in the year 1081 Richard, his eldest son, had been mor- 
tally wounded. In 1100, Richard, son of Duke Robert, and 
nephew of William Rufus, was killed there by an arrow; and it 
is a singular coincidence that the Red King himself perished there 
in like manner the same year. On the morning of the fatal day 
the king and his courtiers hada grand entertainment in the castie 
of Winchester, after which he prepared for the hunt. While 
putting on his garters, and joking with his guests, a workman 
presented him with a bow and six new arrows. Le kept four for 
himself, and gave the other two to Sir Walter Tirel, saying, “ A 
good marksman should have good arrows!” This Sir Walter, or 
Gaultier Tirel de Poix, was the king’s most familiar friend and 
constant attendant. At the moment of departure, a monk from 
St. Peter’s convent, Gloucester, put into William’s hand de- 
spatches from the abbot, a man of Norman birth. He stated that 
one of his monks (probably a Saxon) had a dream of ill augury. 
He had seen Jesus, sitting on a throne, and at his feet a woman 
supplicating him in these terms: “ Oh Saviour of the world! look 
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down with pity on thy people groaning under the yoke of Wil, 
liam.” 1 nadord 287 

On hearing this message, the King laughed aloud::, “Do 
they take me for an Englishman with their visions?,, Do, they, 
think nie one of those fools who leave their business, because 
an old woman dreams or sneezes, Come, Gaultier de Poix, to 
horse !” ‘ His brother Henry and several lords accompanied him 
to the Forest. “When arrived there, they dispersed in various. di- 
rections ; but Sir Walter remained with the i and their dogs 
coursed in company. ‘They had taken their station opposite to 
each other, each with his arrow on the cross-bow, and his finger 
on ‘the’ trigger, when a large stag, tracked by the. attendant 
beaters, advanced between William and his friend. , The King’s 
bowstring breaking, his shaft sped not, while the stag, startled by 
the sounds, stood at bay looking round him. 

“ Shoot! Walter, shoot! in the Devil’s name, shoot !” cried 
the King. That instant an arrow entered his breast :_ he fell with- 
out uttering another word, and expired. Sir Walter ran over, but 
finding that he did not breathe, mounted his horse, reached the 
sea-shore, and embarked with all speed for Normandy. On the 
rumour of this event, all the hunters immediately quitted the 
Forest, every one intent on securing what he could for himself, 
Henry flew to Winchester to seize the royal treasures, which were 
surrendered to him by the guards after some resistance. In the 
meantime, the corpse lay on the ground in the Forest till some 
charéoal burners accidentally found it, with the arrow still in the 
wound, They placed it on their cart, wrapped in some old linen, 
through which the blood dripped along the entire road. In this 
condition were the remains of the second Norman King removed 
to the castle of Winchester. 

Our last obituary notice shall be of Henry Il., the conqueror 
of Treland, and great-grandson of the first William. Being en- 
gaged in an unnatural warfare with his son, whose cause was 
espotised by the King of France, he was induced to hold a con- 
ference with that monarch. They met on the plain between Tours 
atid Azay-sur-cher. Both were on horseback in the open. field, 
and while they were talking together, mouth to mouth, it suddenly 
thundered, though tlie sky was without a cloud. The lightning 
fell between them without doing them any harm. They imme-, 
diately departed, both greatly frightened, and met again after a 
short mtérval. But a second peal of thunder, louder than the first, 
was heard almost on the instant. The king of England, owing 
to the mortifying circumstances in which he was placed, and the 
weak state of his health, was so much agitated that he let the 
reins fall from his hand, appeared unsteady in his saddle, and would 
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have fallen, but for the aid of those around him. The conference 
was broken up, and as he was too ill to appoint another interview, 
tlie‘ articles of peace were sent to his quarters for signature. They 
were reatl to him while lying in his bed by the ministers of the 
French King. When they came to the article which referred to 
tlie parties engaged either secretly or openly on the side of his son 
Richard, Henry asked their names, that he might know how,many 
there were whose faith and allegiance he was obliged to relinquish. 
The first that was mentioned to him was John, his youngest son. 
On hearing this name, being seized with an almost convulsive mo- 
tion, he rose half up, and casting round him a_ piercing and hag- 
gard look, exclaimed— 

“Ts'it then true that John, my heart’s pride, the son of my 
predilection, he whom FT have cherished more than the rest, and 
for the love of whom I have brought upon myself all my misfor- 
tunes, has also separated from me?” They assured him that 
nothing was more true. Then falling back upon the bed, and 
turning his face to the wall, he said, “ Thenceforth let all things 
go as they may, I have no farther care for myself nor for the 
world.” A few minutes after Richard appeared at the bedside, 
and asked his father to give the kiss of peace in execution of the 
treaty. The king gave it witha look of apparent calmness; but 
as Richard was retiring, he heard his father murmuring in a low 
tone :-— 

“Oh that God would grant me not to die till I had revenged 
myself on thee!” On arriving at the French camp, the son re- 
— these awful words to Philip and his courtiers, who all 

aughed heartily, and amused themselves with jesting about the 
good peace that had been made. 

In his last moments the unhappy king was heard uttering im- 
precations on himself and his children, exclaiming, “ Shame, 
shame on a conquering king! Cursed be the day when I was 
borh! The curse of God be on the sons I leave behind me!” 
The religions men who were about him used all their endeavours 
to induce him to retract this curse, but in vain: he persisted in 
it to his last breath. When he expired, his body was treated 
like that of the first conqueror. After stripping him of his last 
clothes, they carried off all that was valuable in the chamber 
and in the house. With difficulty any persons were found to 
wrap the corpse in a shroud, or horses to carry it to its resting- 
place, in an abbey of nuns a few leagues from Chinon, where he 
died. Count Richard came to the church, and found his father 
lving in a coffin with his face uncovered: his features still exhi- 
bited the signs of a violent agony. Richard shuddered, ., He fell 
on his knees and prayed before the altar; but scarcely remained, 
says Gerald Cambrensis, “ for the space of a paternoster.”. We 
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are assured that, during his stay; blood did not cease to flow 
from both the nostrils of the king. When the funeral ceremonies 
were performed next day, it was wished to decorate the body 
with some of the ensigns of royalty. The keepers of the treasury 
of Chinon refused them; and, after many supplications, they 
sent only an old sceptre and a ring of little value. For want of 
a crown, the monarch’s head was dressed in a sort of diadem 
made of the golden embroidery of a woman’s garment; and in 
this sad attire, Henry, son of Geoftrey Plantagenet, King of 
England, Duke of Normandy, Aquitaine and Brittany, Count 
of Anjou and Maine, Lord of Tours and Amboise, descended to 
his last abode. Gerald, the Welsh historian, thought he could 
trace the divine vengeance in pursuit of the Norman tyrants 
who had conquered and enslaved his country; and in this judg- 
ment, Saxons, Britons, and Irish, were perfectly agreed. 

‘The romantic history of Thomas Becket, throws great light 
on the relative condition of the two races in the 12th century, 
and it is only from this point of view that the conduct of this 
extraordinary man can be rightly understood. He was the first 
of the English race who arrived at great power wider the Nor- 
man dynasty ; and he rose by thoroughly adopting the manners 
and habits of his masters, and manifesting contempt and aver- 
sion for every thing national. He was sent to France, while 
young, to receive a liberal education, and to lose the English ac- 
cent, whose hateful vulgarity would have rendered his associa- 
tion with respectable people impossible. He returned from his 
travels fully accomplished, capable of conversing with the most 
refined of the ruling nation, without shocking their ears or taste 
by any word or gesture indicative of his Saxon origin. He 
promptly made use of his talents, and insinuated himself into 
the familiarity of one of the wealthy barons residing near Lon- 
don; he became his every day guest, and the companion of his 
pleasures—rode out on his patron’s horses—hunted and hawked 
with his dogs and his birds—passing the day in sports forbidden to 
every Englishman, who did not happen to be the servant or table 
companion of a foreigner. ‘Thomas had all the arts of pleasing 
which his position required—gay, subtle, fawning, polite, obsequi- 
ous—he soon acquired a great reputation among the high nobility. 
Hence, Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, was induced to attach 
him to his person, and afterwards, to make him his archdeacon, and 
— him in several delicate negotiations with the court of Rome. 

aving served the cause of the king also, he made him his 
chancellor—keeper of the great seal of the three lions, the em- 
blem of the power founded by the Conquest. He was also en- 
trusted with the education of the king’s eldest son, and, for re- 
muneration, received the prebend of Hastings, the keeping of the 
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castle of Berkhamstead, and the government of the Fower of 
London. This was a very singular combination of offices to be 
held by a Saxon, under the strict regime of the Conquest. For 
a season, Becket did not disappoint his royal patron, of whom he 
was the most intimate and assiduous companion, sharing in his 
most worldly pleasures, and his most frivolous amusements, 
Elevated in power above all the Normans in England, he affect- 
ed to surpass them in lordly pomp and luxury. He kept in his 
pay 700 horsemen completely armed. The harness of his own 
horses was embossed with gold and silver ; his service of plate 
excelled in richness and splendour, and he kept an open table 
for men of the most exalted rank. Earls and barons esteemed 
it an honour to visit him, and foreigners received from him the 
most costly preserits. Lords sent their sons to serve in his house- 
hold: these he maintained for sometime, then equipped them. as 
knights and military officers at his own expense. All his vast 
influence was employed in upholding and increasing the perso- 
nal power of the king, which he maintained against all gain- 
sayers, whether lay or clerical. He sternly rebuked the biker 
when they dared to assert their independence of the civil power, 
assuring them, that they were bound to obedience by their oath 
of vassalage, in the same manner as laymen. Such rebukes 
were indeed sometimes called for. The law of William bore its 
bitter fruits in the insolent and troublesome conduct of ecclesias- 
tics, exempt from secular jurisdiction. This exemption had a 
very bad effect on their characters. The clergy committed a 
great number of murders, rapes, and robberies, and as none but 
priests could judge priests, they were rarely and inadequately 
punished. In the first years of Henry II. there were reckoned 
nearly 100 homicides committed by priests then living. The. 
only remedy for this evil was, the abolition of the privilege 
granted by the conqueror. 

For this purpose the primacy of Canterbury, so long consi- 
dered as a kind of ecclesiastical royalty, was to be secured. It 
was necessary that its possessor should be thoroughly devoted to 
the king, having as little as possible of the priestly temper, and 
no sympathy whatever with the native English; for, by a re- 
markable anomaly in the social condition of the Saxons, they 
they were now zealous for this very privilege of the clergy, ori- 
ginally conferred with a view to the more effectual depression of 
their forefathers. ‘This strange and unlooked for result was 
brought about in this manner :—Every young serf who sueceed- 
ed in getting himself into holy orders, became theneeforward 
for ever exempt from servitude. No action brought against him 
as a fugitive slave could force him to appear before a civil court ; 
and no ecclesiastical court would suffer those to return to the 
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spade or the plough, who had become the anointed ministers of 
Christ. The ills of national enslavement, often, no doubt, ex- 
citing compassion in the clergy for youths of promising talents, 
had greatly multiplied the number of these emancipated’ priests, 
who, though appointed to no church, and often subsisting’ on 
alms, were so far favoured above their countrymen,’ that they 
were no longer attached to the soil, nor imprisoned within ‘the 
walls of the royal towns. The feeble hope of this poor refuge 
from foreign oppression, was then, next to the miserable ‘suc¢es- 
ses of cringing and adulation, and of base renunciation of kind 
and country—the most brilliant prospect that presented itself ‘to 
an Englishman by birth. Doubtless, such prospects widened 
more and more as the settlers became more assured of their posses- 
sions—as the natives became less formidable, and the sentiments 
of humanity were less controlled by the imperative claims of in- 
terest, or the dictates of revenge. The clergy, too, coming’ into 
continual contact with the people, must have gradually relented 
towards them, and the more so, in proportion, as they were 
thrown on their offerings for support. As the Church opened 
the only outlet from{bondage, it was natural that many should 
have availed themselves of it; and equally so, that the clerks 
and monks thus made, should have added their share to the 
crimes which were laid at the door of the clerical order—for if 
not prompted by idleness and fulness of bread, like the Nor- 
mans, they were less restrained by education, and the self-respect 
which property generally inspires. 

This influx of Saxon freedmen in the monasteries and parishes 
of England, animated by patriotism, and wielding the influence 
of learning and religion over the popular mind, must have ren- 
dered it a great point with the king and his barons, to abolish 
the privileges of the clergy, and bring them under the control of 
the civil magistrate. Considering all these circumstances, who 
was so likely to effect tlis desired reform, as Thomas 4 Becket, 
if invested with the powers of the primacy? His youth having 
been spent among persons of the most exalted rank, he seemed 
entirely divested of the sympathy for English subjects and their 
eng priests. His friendly connexions were all among laymen ; 
1e was the king’s special favourite, and he had always been a stick 
ler for the royal power, as opposed to the claims of the church. 

Accordingly, when the old primate died in 1161, the king re- 
commended his chancellor to the bishops, who never failed to 
elect in the name of the Holy Ghost, the candidate so patronized. 
But on this occasion they opposed an unwonted resistance. 
They declared that their consciences would not allow them to 
raise to the primacy, to the seat of the blessed Lanfranc, a hun- 
ter and a cabins by profession—a noisy man of the world. On 
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the other hand, among the Norman chiefs who liyed out of the 
court, intimacy, especially beyond sea, there was a violent anti- 
pathy, to this promotion, An undefined dread of beholding a 
Saxon in possession of such great power, moved them to remon- 
strate, against it. In this they were earnestly joined by the 
king’s mother. But as his confidence was unbounded, he would 
hear. of no objection. The court was in Normandy, when 
Henry told Thomas at one of-their private conferences, that he 
must, prepare to cross the strait on an important mission.. The 
other replied,. “ I will obey as soon as, I have received my, in- 
structions.” . “ What!” returned the king in an expressive tone, 
“ Dost thou not guess what the matter is? Dost thou not know 
that I am firmly. resolved that thou shalt become archbishop ?” 
Thomas, smiled thereat, and lifting up one corner of his rich 
habit, said, “ Such then is the learned man to whom you would 
commit such sacred functions! besides, you have views concern- 
ing the affairs of the Church to which I would not lend myself. 
I feel that if I were to become archbishop, we should soon cease 
to. be friends.” This answer was received as a mere piece. of 
raillery. 

Thomas Becket, the fifth primate from the Conquest, and the 
first of English race, was consecrated at Pentecost in 1162. A 
few days after, no one recognised him for the same man. A 
metamorphosis so sudden and complete, is not to be found 
in history. He laid aside his rich apparel, unfurnished_ his 
sumptuous establishment, dismissed his armed retainers, forsook 
the intimacy of his noble guests, and opened his house to the 

oor, the mendicants, and especially to the Saxons. Like them 
fe was clothed in a coarse habit; he lived on herbs and water, 
and assumed an air of profound humility and gravity. For his 
poor countrymen alone his banqueting hall was now furnished ; 
on them alone his silver was lavished. ‘This change produced a 
great. sensation through the kingdom; among the Normans it 
excited anger and indignation ; among the English, an intoxicat- 
ing enthusiasm. The former regarded him as an odious traitor ; 
the latter, as a glorious deliverer sent from God. The low in 
station, the undignified monks and inferior clergy, as well as the 
great body of the nation, hailed him as a protector and a father. 
On Henry’s return to England, his old favourite presented. him- 


self at the palace, not splendidly arrayed as a Norman courtier, 
with the dagger at his side, the cap and plume on his head, and 
shoes, with long points, curled like rams’ horns on his fect; but 
attired in a simple monk’s frock. The king viewed him with 
disgust and scorn, and thenceforth assumed towards him an atti- 
tude of unmitigable hostility. 

His rights as primate were assailed by appealing to old Anglo- 
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Saxon laws. The same laws. were invoked, in retaliation, -in 
such a way as to threaten the new settlement of property, The 
alarm thus excited, made his ruin seem necessary to all who 
were interested in that settlement. Summoned before a council 
at Northampton, he was treated with the greatest indignities, 
which he bore in a manly spirit. He escaped with difficulty. to 
France, where he opposed spiritual weapons to the power which 
sought to crush him, carrying on a war of excommunications 
against his enemies. Ie remained in exile for seven years, dur- 
ing which, the contest was carried on, the king sparing no ex- 
pense or intrigue in the effort to hunt him down, in order that 
another. might take his bishopric. ‘The conduct of the court. of 
Rome, on this occasion, presents an astounding exhibition of du- 
plicity, perfidy, and venality. Whatever were Becket’s motives 
in the course he adopted, whether personal ambition, religious 
conviction, a spirit of nationality—an inspiration of spiritual he- 
roism acting on the instinct of race—or all these combined, it is 
certain that his conduct, though rash and violent in the extreme, 
was transcendently noble, when contrasted with the baseness of 
Pope Alexander IIT. In his indignation at the treatment he 
had received while battling and suffering in the cause of the 
Church, he wrote to a Roman cardinal, named Albert, as fol- 
lows :— 


“T know not how it happens that, in your court of Rome, it is 
always the cause of God that is sacrificed: so that Barabbas is 
saved, Christ is put to death. The seventh year is now arrived, in 
which, by the authority of that court, I am still proscribed, and the 
Church is still suffering; the unfortunate—the exiled—the innocent, 
are condemned before you, for no other reason than that they are 
weak—that they are the poor of Jesus Christ, and that they abide 
by justice. I know that the king’s envoys distribute or promise my 
spoils to the cardinals or courtiers; but let the cardinals rise up 
against me as they will—let them arm against me not only the King 
of England, but the whole world, for my ruin, I will never swerve 
from the fidelity due to the Church, either in life or in death, placing 
my cause in the hands of God, for whom I am suffering proscription 
and exile. It is my firm purpose never more to importune the pon- 
tifical court. Let those repair thither who seek profit from their ini- 
quities, and return thence glorious, for having opposed the righteous 
cause, and made innocence captive.” 


Though Henry’s policy led him to ply the same court with 
arguments more powerful than those of truth and justice, it is 
evident he thought as little of the sanctity of its decisions as his 
antagonist. The Roman legates having declined to comply with 
his request upon one occasion, he exclaimed, “ By the eyes of 
Giod! never more, while I live, will I hear speak of the Pope, 
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So then, you will go over to England, in order that the excom- 
munication may be taken off with the greatest possible solem- 
nity?” The legates hesitated. “ Well,” resumed the king, 
sharply, “ do what you please; but know that I make no ac- 
count of either you or your excommunications. I.care no more 
for them than I do for an egg.” So saying, he suddenly 
mounted his horse; but the Norman bishops and archbishops 
ran after him, crying out, to persuade him to dismount, and re- 
new the conference. “I know as well as you all what it isin 
their power to do,” he said, still riding on: “ they will lay.my 
territories under an interdict; but think you that I, who can 
reduce a strong fortress in a single day, shall not make any 
priest answer for daring to proceed to my kingdom to lay it 
under an interdict ?” 

The primate at length returned to England, with the Pope’s 
authority, to excommunicate his enemies at Canterbury. On 
landing at Sandwich, he would have been slain by the Norman 
authorities, had not the English there, and at Dover, risen up 
to defend the long-recognised and idolized champion of their 
rights. On the whole of the way from Sandwich to. Canter- 
bury, the peasants, the artizans, and the tradesmen, came. to 
meet the archbishop, flocking together in great numbers, joy- 
ously saluting and cheering him: but not one man of wealth or 
distinction—not one man of Norman origin—congratulated the 
distinguished exile on his return; on the contrary, they removed 
from the places through which he passed ; they shut themselves 
up in their strongholds, and circulated from castle to castle the 
alarm, that Thomas a Becket was setting free the serfs of the 
fields, and the inhabitants of the towns, and parading them in 
his train, drunk with joy and frenzy. He met with a similar 
reception from the commonalty of London; and on the day of 
his murder in the cathedral, by Norman knights, the Saxon in- 
habitants of Canterbury, on hearing the news, assembled tumul- 
tuously in the streets. But there were to be seen among them 
neither wealthy men nor nobles: all these remained pent up in 
their houses, and seemed intimidated by the outburst of feeling 
among the people. Men and women, whose dress marked them 
out as native English, rushed towards the cathedral, and entered 
in a crowd. On beholding the primate’s body stretched in its 
blood across the steps of the high altar, they wept, and cried 
that they had lost their father. Some kissed his feet and hands; 
others dipped linen in the blood that covered the pavement. 

On the other side, the Norman authorities, by sound of 
trumpet, forbid any one whatever to say that Thomas of Can- 
terbury was a martyr. The archbishop of York proclaimed 
from the pulpit that his death was the effect of divine ven- 
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geance—that he had perished like Pharaoh in his pride—that. 
the traitor’s body ought not to be Jaid in. holy ground, but 
should be cast into some pestilent marsh, or left: to rot ena 
gibbet. But all these efforts to damn the memory. of aman 
who had dared to resist their power, and commiserate their 
victims, but served to glorify it still more in the hearts of the 
people: by them he was instantly canonized. Crowds of pil- 
grims visited his shrine, and reported that numerous miracles 
were wrought at his tomb. It was doubtless.on account of his 
national sympathies, and his kindness to the poor natives, that 
the Welsh clergy and people, then also suffering the horrors 
of Norman conquest and brigandage, also venerated "Thomas 
Becket as a martyr. This is the secret of the riches of his shrine,» 
laid bare at the Reformation; and the fact that he continued 
a so long, is a proof that the hand of oppression remained 
still heavy on the nation. When religion and patriotism com- 
bine to canonize a saint, (such is the weakness of our nature) 
he is sure to carry away the suffrages of his countrymen from 
the Saviour of the world. One of his ecclesiastical retainers at 
Canterbury, Peter of Blois, gives an interesting account of the 
learned men dependent on the archbishop. “ There are,” he 
says, “in the houge of my lord the archbishop of Canterbury, 
men deeply versed in literature, among whom is found all recti- 
tude of justice, all prudence of foresight, every form of learning. 
These, after prayers, and before eating, exercise themselves assi- 
duously in the reading, arguing, deciding of causes. All the 
knotty questions of the kingdom are referred to us ; which being 
sage among our fellows in the common auditory, each in 
iis turn, without strife or contention, sharpens his mind to 
speak well, and puts forth with his cunning whatever appears 
to him most advisable and profitable.”—( Wright's Biographia, 
II., 373.) 

Henry pursued a similar course towards Gerald de Barri; or 
Cambrensis, whose election to the see of St. David’s he refused 
to confirm or allow, expressly because he was a Welshman, and 
related to the Welsh princes. In other respects he liked him 
well, and made him many promises of high preferment, which 
he never fulfilled, solely for this cause. He said, very candidly, 
that “it was neither necessary nor expedient for the king or the 
archbishop that too upright or active a man should be bishop of 
St. David’s, lest either the crown of England or the see of Can- 
terbury should receive detriment.”—(/bid. p. 381.) 

Instead, then, of feeling a very lively sympathy with Henry IL., 
when, in order to ingratiate himself with his English subjects 
at a time when he needed their assistance, and to propitiate the 
Pope, he, from policy, submitted to be scourged by Saxon monks 
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at the-shrine of his victim, we shall, on the contrary, cordially 
concur in the language of a more faithful historian than Hume. 
Referring to' the use made of the Pope's power in those ages, 
Thierry says :— 

** When it is considered how horrible such a situation (that of the 
excommunicated) must have been at a time when faith in Catholicism 
prevailed from one end of Europe to the other, it will be understood 
how dreadful an engine of servitude was yielded by Christian con- 
quetors, having in the rear of their battalions a reserve of church- 
nien. It will then easily be conceived that men of sense and spirit 
could address the Pope, could supplicate the Pope, could hope in the 
Pope—it will be conceived, that men, who were neither prebendaries 
nor, monks, could, in: the middle ages, rejoice at beholding those who 
could, trample nations under the hoofs of their chargers, themselves 
called, to.account by a power too often their aceomplice in tyranny 
and in contempt for mankind, Less compassion will. then be felt for 
the great men of those ages, when the arrow of excommunication 
may have chanced to light on their cuirass of double mail; for they 
themselves oftener found it ready, on the first waving of their hand, 
to strike the unarmed population. When once they had planted in 
another’s field their lance, surmounted by a streamer, they proclaimed 
against every defender of his paternal inheritance death in this life 
by the sword, and eternal condemnation in the life to come. Over 
the bodies of the dying they stretched their triumphant hands to the 
Pope of Rome—they shared with him the spoil of the vanquished, 
and nurtured,-or kept in play by voluntary tributes, those ecclesias- 
tical lightnings by which they were themselves occasionally scathed, 
but .which, when hurled for their service, struck surely and mor- 
tally.” 


The new nobility created: by the Conquest had not time to 
become venerable by antiquity, when it was subjected to calami- 
tous reverses, arising from the internecine wars, especially —- 
the long and sanguinary contests between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. ‘This led to the extinetion, by death or banish- 
ment, of many aristocratic families: others it involved in jea- 
lousies, rivalries and hatreds, fatal to their interests as a body. 
In the parliament preceding the outbreak of the war of the two 
Roses, fifty-three peers, besides bishops, took their seats in the 
upper chamber. In the first parliament of Henry VII. their 
number had fallen to twenty-five ; by new creations, he raised it 
to forty. In that thirty years’ war more than a million of men 
had perished ; and in this destruction of human life, the ruling 
class came in for more than their share. Henry VII., the first 
of the Tudors, made laws which hastened the dissolution of the 
old Norman society. Hating the feudal system, with its in- 
testine strifes and anarchy, he encouraged the great families to 
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break up and sell their large estates, notwithstanding the entails 
with which they were encumbered. He gave offices to those 
who, for want of money, divested themselves of their lands, and 
endeayoured to ruin by processes those who, in such circum 
stances, persisted in retaining them. Ile armed against them 
the famous tribunal of the star-chamber, and had adjudged to 
himself those properties which were considered too large for sub- 
jects. He also forbid the nobility to have numerous troofis of 
retainers wearing their livery, who became armies in their col- 
lisions against each other or the crown. He not only allowed 
the petty feudatories and citizens to redeem their dependence on 
the manors at a low rate, but he lent them money for the pur- 
a During the previous civil confusion, many of the barons 

ad been obliged to make political and matrimonial alliances 
with persons of inferior rank and condition. The vacancies 
made by the immense mortality among those bearing Norman 
names, which lasted for more than a century, were eagerly filled 
up by their vassals and servants, and also by the sons of wealthy 
burgesses and yeomanry of the Saxon race. All these circum- 
stances combined, contributed powerfully to break up the con- 

uering society founded in the eleventh century on the ruins of 

inglish liberty. In this manner the way was cleared for the 
supremacy of the crown, and for the absolutism which reigned 
with Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. During the reign of the for- 
mer, the upper chamber, recruited with parvenus, most of them 
men of low birth, and the vilest of flatterers, who owed every- 
thing to the court, set the commons the example of abject sub- 
mission and blind obedience. “ In the royal sittings,” says Carrel, 
“the commons standing, according to the ancient custom, learned 
from the peers, who were seated before them, and faced the 
throne, to bow down to the ground every time the name of the 
monarch (who was present, carelessly stretched at his ease) 
passed the lips of the ministers, who no longer occupied the 
ancient national council with public affairs, but solely with the 
virtues of the king.” 

The gradual revolution which placed the sovereign in this 
position tended incidentally to raise the people, and to give 
them an influential part in public affairs, from which no efforts 
of ‘the Tudors or Stuarts were able permanently to exclude 
them. While the Norman regime lasted, the king was the cap- 
tain of the conquering tribe of soldiers. The subordinate com- 
manders had the title of Lavons: the remainder were called, in 
Latin, milites, and in English, knights, or squires. These and 
their families were the people, who alone had rights. The Anglo- 
Saxons were their subjects, i.e. subjugated—a term which was 
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not applied to the House of Lords (then representing the - 
Conquest, as it does partially still) even so late as the time, of 
Elizabeth. The formula then was :—“ My right loving lords, 
and you, my right faithful and obedient subjects.” The jealousies 
and collisions of interest and power between the barons and their 
royal chief led to the first mitigation of Saxon serfdom, and laid 
the foundation of property among the conquered, 

The king had exercised the power of recruiting, men, for re- 
pairing fortresses, bridges, and roads,—of levying contributions 
of corn and cattle, in his journeys, and of seizing beasts of bur- 
den, carts, and agricultural implements, This touched. the .in- 
terests of the proprietors of the soil and the serfs, who helped to 
“clothe” it. The barons combined—resisted, and extorted Magna 
Charta. Strange to say, this great instrument of national free- 
dom had no nobler origin than this! Indeed, one article of the, 
great charter forbids the destruction of houses, woods, or men, 
without the special license of the proprietor, who had fall power 
over the life of Englishmen, It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the war of the barons against John Lackland was waged 
for the benefit of the subjects, or that the treaty of Runymede, 
secured their liberties. ‘They were never thought of by either 
party, except as liable to be slaughtered like cattle in the barba-, 
rous reprisals which the belligerents made on one another’s pro- 
perties. In the course of the struggle between royalty and 
feudalism, the king retaliated on the barons, and compelled 
them to confine themselves to regular taxes—required them to 
give merchants and others a safe conduct through their terri-- 
tories—encouraged the formation of commercial associations, 
guilds, &c., po took cities under his protection. In these, a 
vast number of Saxons took refuge, having escaped from. their. 
serfdom. There they learned trades, and cultivated the industrial. 
arts. Manufactures were imported from the Continent—parti-. 
cularly from Flanders—took root, and flourished... Cities and. 
towns were enlarged, and became influential in proportion. to. 
their trade, wealth, and population. 

From this growth of population and resources arose a diffi- 
culty in applotting the taxes that were required of these com- 
munities in order to sustain the common cause of their masters, 
and to meet the expenses of their foreign wars. In consequence 
of this difficulty the cities were compelled to send some of their 
number to meet the general, his captains, chaplains, and soldiers, - 
assembled in what they called, in their own language, a parliament, 
that it might be ascertained how much taxation they were able 
to bear, and that they might answer for its due and peaceable 
collection, For this purpose they were obliged to sign tax-deeds, 
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In process of time. the .inferior class,of knights and soldiers ; fell 
into the same category, withthe commonalty, and, were. repre- 
sented by, the same deputies. Such is the origin of the House.of 
Commons,,; The. towns: sent. députies, with, great, reluctance, 
None coveted the honour-—we were |going to. say, of,.a)seg¢ iu 
Parliament—but then they were not; allowed to sit, ‘They were 
required, humbly to stand before their masters, to receive, orders 
on financial matters, and to pledge. their constituents, that, th 
supplies should, be, forthcoming. The first call, of the:deputies 
of boroughs, was: made /by Edward, I., in. 1295, ,. These; were 
to be provided with “ sufficient powers from their ,cammunity te 
consent in, their name to what he.and his council should, negutre 
of them.” iq od bivov 

This “ consent,’ however, imperceptibly grew into, an.impor- 
tant privilege, to which we owe all our liberties, as did also.the 
form of “ petition” first used to obtain a mitigation of burdens, 
but.in course of time becoming an imperative demand for re- 
dress of grievances. Favoured by the continental wars, whick 
gaye,.an external direction to the netinity and force of the aristo- 
cracy, the power of the Commons steadily advanced, _ While the 
feudal nobility was wearing out its energies at a distance, the 
citizens, working and paying more and more, were, more fre- 
quently called. on to take part in public affairs, it being the in- 
terest of their rulers to encourage their rising industry. The 
naifs or serfs, too, began to obtain some sympathy, and to become 
instinct with a consciousness of their rights as men and as Chris- 
tians. Priests and merchants felt for their hard lot. Their 
cause was forcibly pleaded in numerous pamphlets. Associa- 
tions were, formed in all directions, and 100,000 serfs left the 
fields and covered. the roads towards London, to demand their 
freedom from the king. Richard II. went out in person to hear 
their, complaints, and graciously granted them bse of en- 
franchisement, But the barons; alarmed for “ the rights. of 
property,”.under pretence that the young king’s life was in dan- 
ger, collected a body of troops, and falling on the multitude, dis- 
persed them, with great, slaughter. The proclamation of free- 
dom: was revoked—the -eharters were recalled. _“ God preserye 
us”— exclaimed. the, barons—“ from subscribing such charters, 
though we, were all to ‘perish in one. day; for we would rather 
lose our, lives than: our. inheritances!’ Things at once returned 
to the order established at. the Conquest. The serfs were again 
treated, according to, the spirit of the proclamation which tm 
from Richard’s.second thoughts, which said :— 


* Villains you were and still are, and in bondage you shall remain.” 
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Bat’ freedom’s battle had begun, ‘and though baffled often, it 
was tlestinéd tobe won at last. eae of Justice was gaining 
ground.’ Christianity, working like a living streany through im- 
purest elements, brought its’ cleansing influence’ to beat’ on 'so- 
ciel slowly, but surely. In ‘hours of grief ‘and sickness,—in ‘the 
anticipated shadows of death, revealing other “ worlds of light,” 
whith thé’ sun of earthly prosperity obscures, meni repented: of 
their’ property in man. This ecling often found expression ‘dur- 
ingthe 14th century, in d¢eds of manumission, couched in terms 
like’the following ;—“ Seeing that’ in. the beginning God 'inade 
all fet’ by nature free, ‘and that ‘sifterwards the Jaw of’ nations 
placed certain of them under the yoke of servitude, ‘we’ think it 
would be pious and meritorious in the sight of God to liberate 
sith ‘persoyis, to us subject in villanage, and to free them eritirely 
front stich services.’ Know then that we have freed and liberated 
from’ all yoke of servitude , our knaves of the manor 
of'——, then, and ‘all their children, born and to ‘be’ born.” 
The current use, perpetuated to our own times, of these words, 
“knaye” and “ sihain,” indicates clearly enough in what estima- 
tion these poor labourers were held, though many of them: were 
the offspring of wealthy nobles, and all of them descended from 
a race of conquering freemen, the bravest of the Teutonic ‘stock 
—the richest outburst from the “ store-house of nations.” The 
work of emancipation, however, went steadily forward, hastened 
by the better appreciation of free labour. It was soon found 
better to have farmers, paying steady rents, than to have the 
ground occupied by slaves, doing, like all other slaves,‘as little 
work as possible, since they laboured without hope or reward, 
languishing under a degrading and demoralizing yoke, ‘When 
interest chimes in with freedom, they will soon ring the knell of 
tyranny and inonopoly. 
About this time Parliament divided into two houses. ‘In’ the 
lower, the feudal tenants of Norman race, and the petty pro- 
ptietors were associated with the Saxon citizens—the réprésen- 
tatiyes of commerce. This tended greatly to do away swith tlie 
distinctiorfs of race, and to generate in the Commons a national 
feeling, which was strengthened in the Normans by the fondness 
of the king for the society of foreigners, whom he enriched and 
erinobled, to the great mortification of the older settlers.’ The 
rapid extension of commercial affairs in the 15th century’ natu- 
rally increased the parliamentary importance of the burgesses, 
who' were far more au fait in financial matters than ‘the sporting 
knights of the shire in the same House. The revolution thus 
wrought by the general progress of manufactures and commerce 
speedily led to another equally memorable, the triumph of the 
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English language over the Norman French, which was banished 
from the House of Commons. 

At the end of the 14th century French was still the official 
language of England—the language of all the higher classes. 
It:was spoken by the king, the bishops, the judges, by all the 
aristocracy and gentils hommes. It was the language taught 
their children as soon as they could speak, while the Saxon tongue 
occupied the degraded position of the Gaelic of Ireland in more 
modern times. But this court language was bad French, vitiated b 
the peculiar dialect of Normandy, and tinctured with an English 
accent. These degenerating tendencies became stronger as they 
ceased to be counteracted by intercourse with the polite society 
of France, broken off by the wars, and the disannexing of Nor- 
mandy from the English crown. At the same time the vigorous 
growth of a native literature favoured the English, which was 
permitted, not ordered, to be used in pleadings before the civil 
courts, by a statute of Edward III. But the lawyers continued 
to interlard their speech with French phrases for a long time 
after. From the year 1400, or thereabouts, the public acts were 
drawn up alternately and indifferently in French and English. 
The first bill of the Lower House of Parliament that was written 
in the English language bears the date of 1425. From the year 
1450 no more French pieces are to be found in the printed col- 
lections of the public documents of England. Thus, four cen- 
turies after the conquest of England by the Normans, their lan- 
guage disappeared, together with the inequality of civil condition, 
which separated the families that had sprung from the two races, 
or rather two tribes of the same blood. The reign of Henry 
VII. may be considered as the period when the distribution of 
ranks ceased to correspond in a general manner with that of 
races, and as the commencement & the state of society now ex- 
isting in England. It was Commence that conquered the Con- 
quest, and gave to English nationality the noblest of modern 
languages. It is true this victory has been slowly acquired, 
remaining for centuries incomplete, until its last decisive blows 
haye been given in the Reform Bill of 1832, and the abolition of 
the Corn Laws in 1846. 

*¢ When the Normans entered England,” says Mr. Wright, 
“ although but a century and a half had elapsed since their set~ 
tlement in France, they had entirely lost the language they had 
brought with them from the north, and had long adopted that of 
the re. whom they had conquered, one of the dialects de- 
rived from the ancient Latin, called, from their origin, lingua 
Romana, or langue Romane, which has in the sequel been 
moulded down into the modern French. As early even as the 
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second of the Norman dukes, William I., only a few years after 
the death of Rollo, we are told by Dudo de St. Quentin, that the 
duke was obliged to send his son to Bayeux to learn the Danish 
tongue, as the langue Romane was almost the only tongue spoken 
at Rouen, then the chief seat of the power of the Northmen in 
France.” It is probable that with theit language, they had lost 
most of their national traditions and poetry ; for the literature of 
Normandy, when it first becomes iota to us, which is not 
earlier than the year 1100, is in this respect purely French, It 
first appears in poems of a religious and serious character, and, 
in pious legends, composed by the Troureres, who were numer- 
ous in the 12th century. 

Previous to the Conquest, the Latin language was sinking 
into neglect in England, knowledge of every kind being then 
spread abroad only in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, whose use, as a 
written language, was almost abolished by that calamitous event. 
“Tt was only preserved in the continuation for a time of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and in some productions, mostly of a 
religious or moral character, for which we are probably indebted 
to the few Anglo-Saxon monks who were permitted to retain 
their places in our monasteries.” The literature which prevailed 
in England for a century after the Conquest, was almost entirely 
Latin. This literature was chiefly devoted to theology. “ The 
epigrams of Godfrey of Winchester stand alone amid a mass of 
writings which, with the exception of some valuable letters, and 
a few historical tracts, have little interest at the present day.” 
“ Tt may be observed that poetry in general was peculiarly the 
literature of the schools and of the secular clergy ; and much of 
that of the 12th and 13th centuries is distinguished by its hos- 
tility to monachism.” 

Lanfranc had revived, or rather created the study of the 
ancient classics in Normandy, in whose schools it was afterwards 
cultivated with great success. Some of the most distinguished 
ornaments of those schools were brought over to this island b 
the Conqueror, and from that time the Anglo-Latin writers too 
a respectable position in the literature of Europe. This, how- 
ever, was essentially owing to the importation of learned men ; 
for during the first half of the Anglo-Norman period, the distin- 
guished writers in our island were, with very few exceptions, 
foreigners, who were brought over by the Norman monarchs to 
be dignitaries of the English Church. 


“‘ The Latin of the earlier writers is characterized by considerable 
vigour of style, arising from clearness and simplicity of diction, which 
subsequently gave way to an affectation of florid ornament, which 
made the style of the later writers very confused, and often unintel- 
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ligible., We meet with good Latin poetry throughout,the: 12th een- 
tury,;-the writings of, Laurence,of Durham, Henry. of ,Huatingdony 
John. of Salisbury, John de Hautyille, Nigellus. Wirreker, Alexander 
Neckam, and others, contain passages of great,.beauty, and, almost, 
classic elegance; whilst a new style of Latin. versificafion, in, which 
rhymes took the place of the ancient metres, beginning with Huarius, 
and brought to perfection in the*satirical poems attributed to Walter 
‘Mapes, possesses, a ‘certain energy and rai eer which ‘are ‘Hot 
Without ‘considerable attraction. This ‘class of poetry became’ ex- 
tremely ‘popular, and continued to exist in’ its‘original vigour, long 
after the style of the most serious Latin writers became hopelesshy de- 
based. ': Indeed the period: at which ‘it appears. to have’ flourished 
most, is the middle of the 13th century, under the ‘troubled ‘reign-of 
Henry IL.: Very little Latin: prose that is tolerable, was written 
after the middle ofthe 13th century, Norman and English had ther, 
to. a certain extent, driven the Latin out of the field, or at, Jeast had 
_ thrown it into the hands of a school of heavy theologians, , A new, 
era of Anglo-Norman literature opens with the reign of Richard I, 
The lion-hearted king prided himself on his poetic talents; and he 
was the patron of jongleurs and trouyéres, whose works, as far as we 
are now acquainted with them, became more numerous at this period. 
These writers were not properly minstrels ; they did not recite their 
own works, but committed them to writing, which is the cause of 
their being preserved in early manuscripts. They were monks; and 
some of them appear to have embraced the monastic life after having 
been professed poets, and to have made atonement for the profane 
productions of their earlier years, by dedicating their talents to sacred 
subjects.”—Wnicut's Biographia, Introduction, passim. 


.. Even so:late as the early part of the 14th century, an im- 
mense distance continued to exist between the Normans and the 
English people. A Poitevin who was prime minister in‘ the 
time of Henry II., being asked to observe the great charter and 
the laws of the land, answered—* I am no Jinglishman that I 
should know these charters and these laws.” Robert Grosse-téte, 
bishop of Lincoln, principal chaplain to the army of the barons, 
then reckoned only two languages in England, Latin for:men of 
letters, and French for the uneducated, in which language he 
himself, ‘in his old age, wrote pious books for the use- of the 
laity, making no account of the English language or of those 
who. spoke it.. This neglect of the mass of the people, of the 
villains in town and country, pervades all the literature of the 
Anglo-Norman period. . Concerning them and their social con+ 
dition, preachers and poets seem to have been alike silent.. The 
poets, even those of Knglish birth, composed all their verses in 

rench, whenever they wished to derive from them either profit 
or- honour. ‘There was indeed a class of ballad-makers. and 
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writers. of extravagant romances, who employed either pure 
Saxon-which was now revived—or a dialect mixed up of Saxon 
and’ French, which served for the habitual communication be- 
tween the higher and lower classes. This was the origin of our 
present language, which arose out of the necessities of society. 
fn order to be understood by the people, the Normans Sazonized 
their speech as well as they could; and, on the other hand, in 
order to. be understood by the upper classes, the people Nor- 
manized theirs. This intermediate idiom first became current in 
the cities, where the population of the two races had become 
more intermingled, and where the inequality of conditions was 
less marked than in the rural districts. There it insensibly took 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which was left’ to the 
rudest and poorest of the people, while the more cultivated, and 
those who pretended to gentility, studied by refining and Galli- 
cizing their speech, to imitate the noblés, and draw nearer to 
them in the relations of society. About the middle of the 14th 
century, a great many poetical and imaginative works appeared 
in this new language ; sometimes the two tongues, out of which 
it grew, were used in every alternate couplet, or in every second’ 
line. At length, owing to the powerful social causes to which 
we have already adverted, the French language was entirely 
laid aside, not only in the courts of justice, but also in the high 
court of Parliament, as well as by all the writers who addressed 
themselves to the middle classes and the town populations. We 
still, indeed, retain a venerable relic of the old Norman, in the 
custom, equally absurd and harmless, of giving the royal assent 
in that language:—the formula is—Le Roy le veult—le Roy 
sadvisera,—not even, we believe, modernizing the orthography. 
On the domestic manners and morals of the Anglo-Normans, 
the work before us does not throw as much light as we could 
wish, though highly valuable to the students of literary histo 
and philology, on account of the great learning and resea 
which it displays, and for which the fact, that it is published 
under the auspices of the Royal Society of Literature, is a suffi- 
cient guarantee. Had it, however, been made to convey livelier 
— of society, and had the Norman French and Mediaeval 
atin been translated, the Jabours of the accomplished author 
would have been much more acceptable to the general reader. 
But the volume of Letters illustrating the hai Taman period, 


promised, in the same series, by Dr. Giles, is likely to. supply 
this deficiency. 

In such a state of society, it was to be expected that the man- 
ners of those ages would be very corrupt. Something must be 
allowed for the exaggerations and poetical license of satirists, 
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But when we find their works maintaining a great and long-con- 
tinued popularity, we must admit the general veri-similitude of 
their pictures of life. Those pictures are not flattering. The 
Anglo-Normans were great lovers of pleasure, in the _—— of 
which they allowed themselves unbounded license. ‘They were 
fond of the chase, and of all sorts of manly sports. In their con- 
vivial meetings they keenly discussed the merits of the viands, 
which they consumed with admirable gofit. “ The wines were 
the subject of no less anxious discussion than the meats, and 
were the cause of still greater excesses, in which the natives of 
our island are more especially accused of indulging.” The schools 
were filled with pride and vanity. The rich poise ey their 
money on base jonglours and minstrels, instead o applying it to 
the encouragement of true learning and merit. The ambition 
and cupidity of barons and prelates filled the land with strife and 
confusion. Such is the representation given by John de Haut- 
ville, whose poem had a great circulation in the 18th and 14th 
centuries, and was so highly esteemed that it was made the sub- 
jectiof learned commentaries.”—(Biographia, i., 250.) 

- Grievous faults there are in our present social system; but 
no one who has read history, and possesses a grain of sober reason 
or candour, can deny that it is incomparably purer and better 
than it was in the Middle Ages. None but the most diseased 
enthusiast can wish the institutions of those ages to return. 
The spirit of those institutions has been inveterately inimical to 
the best interests of man. Against that spirit the progress of 
the nation in freedom, intelligence, and wealth, has y fd a 
deadly contest; and to the laws and habits established by the 
Anglo-Norman Conquest may be distinctly traced everything 
in our civil polity which militates against the peace and pros~ 
perity of British society at the present time. 
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Art. VI.—1. Correspondence of the late JAMES Watt on his 
Discovery of the theory of the Composition of Water, with a 
Letter from his Son. Edited, with Introductory Remarks and 
un Appendiz, by JAMES Patrick Murruean, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
London, 1846. 

2. Historical Eloge of James Watt. By M. Araco, Perpe- 
tual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. Translated from 
the French, with Additional Notes and an Appendix, by 
James Parrick Murrueap, Esq., M.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Advocate. London, 1839. 

8. Address to the Meeting of the British Association held at Bir- 
mingham August 26, 1839. By the Rev. W. Vernon Har- 
court. London, 1840. 

4, Lives of Men of Letters and Science who flourished in the time 
of George 111. By Henry Lorp Brovenam, F.R.S., Mem- 
ber of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Naples. Life of Watt, Vol. i. p. 352. Life of Ca- 
VENDISH, Vol. i. p. 429, and Note to their Lives. Vol. ii. p. 507. 
London, 1846. 

5. Letter to Henry Lorp Brovenam, F.R.S., containing re- 

| marks on certain statements in his Lives of BLack, Watt, and 

| CavEnDIsH. By the Rev. WiLL1AM VERNON Harcourt, 

F.R.S., &e. London, 1846. 





THE controversy respecting the discovery of the composition 
of water, which has been for some years agitating the philosophi- 
cal world, is, perhaps, when viewed in all its aspects, the most re- 
markable which has occurred in the history of science. The two 
illustrious men whose claims have thus come into collision, have 
been immortalised in separate fields of discovery, and whatever 
verdict may be pronounced by the tribunals of science in refer- 
ence to their disputed rights, it can neither dim their reputation 
nor sully their name. When, in the struggles of fame, the laurel 
wreath which is to deck the victor, must be previously torn 
from another’s brow, and when he who is to wear it acquires 
no fresh honour, and he who is to lose it loses all that he has ac- 
quired, the strife becomes one of personal and national feeling in 
which our deepest sympathies are engaged, and an element of 
bitterness is thus introduced into the contest, which seldom fails to 
disturb the serenity of argument, and stain the purity of truth. 
In the present controversy, however, no such feeling should find 
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a’place:! ‘Wealth, arid honour, ‘tittd fame’ fell’to°the lot both of 
Vatt ‘and: Cavendish. | ‘They lived ‘on friendly terms ‘as member 
of the sane ‘scientific body; and’ placing upon’ recofd ‘their opi 
nions and’ their deductions, they’ left it to posterity’ to decide tie 
questions’ which ‘had ‘placed theni'm antagonism.) *) 00%! 
‘Ud ig‘one'of the 'pamfal ‘results of controversy’ of ‘every Kind, 
but especially ‘of that ‘variety of it ni which the ‘claitns to’ gpeat 
iiiventions ‘and’ distoveries ‘are agitated, that questions ‘af’ first 
simple ‘and'of' easy‘solution, become ‘complicated in’ their detiils 
and personal in ‘their’ allusions when’ they are handled by swb- 
ordinate agents anil by partial friends. - ‘The arbiter, whose name 
is‘to be: coupled with’ his verdict, and whose fime' that’ verdi¢t 
might impeach, will tread with catition the sacred arena on which 
immortality is to be dispensed ;' while the obscure ‘or anonymous 
usurper of oe rae fonctions will ply’ his dialectics in utter dis: 
regard of truth and science, and scatter ‘his’ insinuations’ and his 
paralogisms, ‘heedless of the interests he may damage, or of the 
feelings he may wound. But though the special pleader disturbs 
the forum ‘of sciencé as well as that of law‘and justice, the rulés of 
evidence are thé same in all, and when the principles of adjudi- 
cation are based on reason and equity, and not on statute, we 
a ol 58 from that enlightened jury which time will sooner 
or empannel for the assize of knowledge, a verdict from which 
there will be no appeal. Priority of invention and priority of 
ublication may be established with the same certainty as other 
isputed facts, and’ unless the competing inventions and disco- 
veries vary greatly in their character and amount,’ rival claims 
may be adjusted even to the satisfaction of the contending parties. 
To tissign to each competitor the degree of merit which belongs 
to'hini'is a question ‘often of feeling more than of fact, and we 
may éxpect in the fature, as we have found in the past, that the 
halo which’ adorns the hero or the sage will vary in its hue and in 
its lustre with the eye that sees it, and the aspect in which it’is 
seen. , 
Tit the cotitroversy which it is one of the objects of this article 
to' discuss; the grand trnth that water is not one of the elements, 
as it-was always believed to be, but a compound body consisting 
in’certain proportions of two gases oxygen and hydrogen, into 
which’i¢'can be decomposed, and out of which it can be formed, 
might have been developed in successive steps by a number of 
different individuals, each of whom exhibited different degrees of 
sagacity and’ talent. ‘To conjecture even the very improbable 
fact that ‘water is formed of two different kinds of air, was a 
bold‘and an original ‘idea ; and if it led others to establish that 
conjecture ‘or hypothesis by experiment, it then became entitled 
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to a.high degree of| praise. But if the conjecture had been de- 
duced Sy. a process of reasoning founded on: observations aud 
experiments,—if its author persistedin maintaining it as a probable 
truth, and sought its confirmation from: the experiments and 
labours of others, we cannot but regard him asthe inventor of;a 
theory, of the, composition of water, and award. to him.a.very high 
of praise when that theory has been confirmed, by. others, 
—the nature. and properties of the two gases accurately deter- 
| mined, and, water.actually recomposed by the combination. of its | 
constituent; elements. ‘The. speculator even, who by, the-torsion | 
of his divming rod dire¢ts the miner to the yein of gold, does not | 
merit, inferior praise to the man that follows, his;adyice and. ex- 
cayates the ore; but if he corroborates the doubtful indications 
of his magic wand by experiments derived from the stracture of 
the rocks as ascertained by geologists, the value of his conjecture 
would be greatly increased, and he migut confidently expect some 
meed of praise on the public, and some remuneration from the 
proprietor whom he had enriched. 
fore entering on the discussion of this question, and analys- 
ing the new denis which are brought out in the Correspondence 
of Mr. Watt now published for the first time, we must give our 
readers some account of the origin and history of the controversy 
as indicated in the array of works which appear at the head of 
this article. 
After the death of Mr. Watt in August 1819, his son, the 
present Mr. James Watt, became possessed of his papers, and 
found tied up in a separate bundle his letters to Dr. Priestley, M. 
de Lue, at others, with press copies of his answers relative to 
his views respecting the composition of water.. Asthe public were 
likely to take a deep interest in every thing connected with the 
life and discoveries of one of its greatest benefactors, Mr. James 
Watt submitted these papers to some of his scientific friends, and 
gave an account of them to others. After a careful examination 
of them, Mr. John Corrie, President of the Philosophical Associa- 


tion.of Birmingham, a, gentleman of high literary and. scientific 

attainments, was led to, form the same opinion with Mr. Watt, | 
that his father first. conceived. and published the theory of the com- 
position, of water, In 1820, Dr, Henry, of Manchester, formed 
the,same opinion, and, after. inspecting the original correspond- 
¢nce.in. 1835, when the question was under public discussion, he 
expressed his intention of writing a History of Chemistry, ‘in 
| ype he should do justice to Mr. Watt’s claims. hen 








s Watt was.in Edinburgh in the same year, he made a 
communication, to the late Dr. Hope and to Sir David 


Brewster, but these gentlemen not having seen the correspondence, 
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and judging only from the previously published documents, did 
not-entertain the same opinion of the case as Mr, Corrie.and Dr. 
Henry.* . Inthe year 1823, in the life of Mr. Watt published in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Mr. James 
Watt published for the first time a brief notice of his father’s 
claims to the discovery of the theory of the composition of water, 
This statement. seems to have been received as, unobjection- 
able both by the chemists of the day, and the personal friends and 
admirers. of Mr. Cavendish, and it was not till 1839, when Mr. 
Muirhead’s translation of M. Arago’s Eloge on Watt was publish- 
ed, that the controversy commenced. 

When M. ‘Arago in 1834 attended a meeting of the British 
Association in Edinburgh, he paid a visit to Mr. James Watt, in 
order to collect materials for the life of his father, who was one of 
the eight foreign members of the National Institute of France. 
He was then put in possession of all the facts and documents 
which related to Mr. Watt's claims, and the strong and decided 
opinion which he formed on the subject was published in his Eloge of 

att, which was read to the Institute on the 8th December 1834. 
In the summer of that year Mr. James Watt called the attention 
of Lord Brougham to the facts and documents which had been 
submitted to M. Arago. Lord Brougham suggested an examina- 
tion of Mr. Cavendish’s papers, and obtained for Mr. Watt the 
Duke of Devonshire’s permission to inspect them. Mr. Watt, 
with much good taste, requested Mr. Hatchett and Mr. Brande, 
two of the ablest chemists of the day, to undertake the task. 
Mr. Hatchett reported to Mr. Watt that he had found nothing 
to: indicate the period when Mr. Cavendish’s conclusion was 
formed, and Mr. Brande, after searching the books of the Royal 
Society, expressed his opinion that the records which he there 
found were “ satisfactory as to the priority of Mr. Watt’s claims ; 
in short, leave nothing further to be said against them.” 

In the year 1839, after the appearance of M. Arago’s Eloge, 
the Rev. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in his Address to the British 
Association at Birmingham, took occasion to discuss the respec- 
tive claims of Mr. Watt and Mr. Cavendish. He rejects those 
of Mr. Watt as entirely without foundation, and assigns to Mr. 
Cavendish the sole and undivided merit of the discovery of the 
composition of water. 

The views and arguments of Mr. Harcourt, which occupy a 
prominent place in his very able address to the Association, pro- 


* See Correspondence, §c. Letter from Mr. James Watt to the Editor, pp. 4, 5, 
+ Ibid., p. 12. 
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duced no change in the sentiments of M. Arago, and did not 
even induce him to “retract the suspicions” of Cavendish’s 
honesty, which he had, without sufficient evidence, impugned. 
He repeats, on the contrary, in the presence of the “adallent of 
Sciences, his conviction that Watt had anticipated Cavendish in 
the discovery of the composition of water, and promising a more 
extended refutation of Mr. Harcourt’s arguments, he contents 
himself with replying to two of the principal objections which he 
had adduced. M. Arago had. attributed to Priestley the capital 
observation, dated April 1783, that the weight of the water de- 
posited on the sides of a close vessel after the detonation of the 
oxygen and hydrogen which it contained, was equal to the sum 
of the weights of the two gases. Mr. Harcourt, on the contrary, 
asserts positively that this statement “ has not only no real founda- 
tion, but is contradicted by the repeated assertions of Priestley 
himself, who constantly maintained that in no experiment made 
with care had he ever found the weight of the fluid produced equal 
to the sum of the gases.”* In reply to this assertion M. Arago ad- 
duces the assertion of Priestley himself, that “he always found, as 
nearly as he could judge, the weight of the decomposed air in the mois- 
ture acquired by the paper.t| The balance of dary f continues 
M. Arago, “ was, according to Mr, Harcourt, not sufficiently sen- 
sible. a I pretended that the experiment of the Birmingham 
chemist did not require to be repeated? I have always found,” 
declares Priestley, “ as nearly as I could judge, the weight of the 
decomposed air in the moisture ocala by the paper!” The 
more perfect weighing of Cavendish will never efface these 
words. * ’ * With respect to the uncertainties, or, 
if you choose, the tergiversations, which we find in the works of 
Priestley seven years eer than his Memoir of 1783, M. Arago 
asks, “ in writing the history of a discovery, of which the most 
recent date is 1784, could I search for the claims of competitors 
in the Memoirs of 1786 and 1788 ?” 

In translating a passage of Watt’s Memoir, M. Arago had sub- 
stituted for the words dephlogisticated air and phlogiston the modern 
terms of oxygen and hydrogen. In the opinion of Mr. Harcourt 
this was an unpardonable error. M. Arago replies, in a single 
word, that Cavendish had himself used the ancient language’ 
and he exhibited to the Academy an autograph letter of Pri 
ley to Lavoisier, dated 10th July, 1782, a letter anterior to 
the Memoir under discussion, in which the celebrated chemist 
of Birmingham thus expresses himself, “ I gaye Dr. Franklin 
an account of some experiments which I made with inflammable 








* Mr, Harcourt’s Address, p. 8. + Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxili., p. 427, 
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air, which he probably [may] have shown you, that seem fo'prove 
that it.is the same thing ‘that ‘has been’ phiogiston.”"* °° * © 

To the verbal communication thas: made by M. Aramo tothe 
Academy, the celebrated chemist, M. Dumas, ‘added, that’ after 
having examined with attention’the reasoning of his colleague, 
and ‘after having, at’ Aston’ Hall, ‘the residence ‘of Mr. ‘Watt; 


carefally studied the correspondence of that ‘illustrious éngifieer, ' 


he adopts completely, and in all its'parts; ‘the ‘history which M. 


Arago lias written of the Discovery of the Composition of Water: 


“My ‘opinions on this point,” says M. Dumas, ‘are so ‘fixed that 
Tam desirous of seeing my declaration inserted in the Comptes 
Rendus of this sitting !’t 

“Fo! these ‘distinct ‘assertions and. manly declarations, made 
by ‘philosophers of the highest name, and uninfluenced' either by 
personal or national feeling, the scientific world cannot’ fail to 
give the greatest consideration. No member of the Academy 
ventured to challenge them; and no chemist either in the old of 
the new world, with the exception of Mr. Harcourt, has yet called 
them in question. In a postscript which accompanies his address 
Mr. Harcourt has resumed the discussion in the hope of “ fat- 
nishing M. Arago with such evidence as can no longer leave any 
doubt ‘upon’ his’ mind,” by establishing these three: positions, 
1st, That Oavendish’s experiments of’ 1781 involved the notion 
(the theory of Watt, ) and substantially established the fact of the 
composition of water; 2d, That’ Priestley’s experiment of 1783 


added nothing to that of Cavendish; and, 3d, That while the: 


views of Cavendish were precise and philosophical, those ‘of 
Priestley and Watt were vague and wavering. In suppert, or 
in illustration of these views, Mr. Harcourt has lithographed ‘the 
original memorandaof Cavendish’s experimentson the composition 
of water, which, as Mr. Harcourt informs:us; “ are numbered and 
indbked; as well as written in Mr. ‘Cavendish’s own- hand,” and 
after frecing' himself from the charge of ascribing to: M.* Arago 
a wilful niisrépresentation of the words of Watt when he replaced 
the terms dephlogisticated air by oxygen, and phlogiston ro- 
gén; he’states that lié “does not despair of convincing M: 
Arago and'M. Dumas that there are still more cogent proofs of 
the inexpedienice of this substitution, and that in 1783, Watt 
and Priestley were almost as little acquainted with the distinctive 
re ot the gas which we call hydrogen as they were with 
the ‘word. 
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y of Sciences a copy of Mr. Muirhead’s Translation of his 


* The!above is abstract of the communication made by M. Arago himself, in 
TSC! fend 

EI ge, ¢ i See the Comptes Rendus, 2d Jan, 1840, p, 109-111. 
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-. When the Eloge of Wattwas read to the rep of Sciences 
in 1834; ‘Lord Brougham, his personal friend | and adnairer, j hap. 
pened to.be present.’ Anxious to do justice tohis niemory, ‘the 
collected,”, says M. Arago, “ valuablé. documents, .and, studied 
afresh.the historical question to: which I have assigned.so lange a 
space}/with all that. superiority of discernment which. is habitual 
to,him, and that acuteness, in some degree judicial, which might 
haye been..expected from one who was Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britaiu, I owe it to a: considerate kindness, of which L.feel the 
full value, thatI.am enabled to make known the results, hitherto 
unpublished of the Jabour of my illustrious fellow-member.”, The: 
communication by Lord Brougham, to which M,.Arago here ,re- 
fers, ig entitled “ Historical Note on the Discovery of the Theory 
of, the Composition, of Water,” and is printed:as an appendix, 
with notes,.by Mr. James Watt, in M. Arago’s loge... It con- 
tains a masterly discussion of the relative merits of ‘the contends 
ing ¢laimants, and cannot fail to be regarded as a strong corno+ 
boration of the views of M. Arago. Among other propositions, 
Lord Brougham. considers it as established—that there Js no evi- 
dence of any person having reduced the theory of the composition 
of water to writing so early as Mr. Watt—that his statement of 
the theory is even more distinct in April and November 1783 than 
Mr. Cavendish’s was in 1784—that there is neither proof nor as- 
sertion that Mr. Cavendish’s theory. was communicated to Dr. 
Priestley before Mr. Watt stated his in 1783, still less of Mr, 
Watt having heard of it—that Mr. Watt's theory was well known 
among the members of the Royal Society some months before 
Mr. Cayendish’s statement appears to have been. reduced: into 
writing, and eight months before it was presented to the Society, 
and that no proof exists of any one haying drawn the conclusion 
so early as Mr. Watt is proved to have done. 

The historical note of Lord Brougham was not noticed by Mr, 
Harcourt either in his Address or in his postseript to it; but eir- 
cumstances now occurred by which his Lordship has been. drawn 
into. the controversy.. Having had oceasion to write the lives) of 
Wait.and Cavendish in his “* Lives of the Men of Letters and 
Science who flourished in the time of George IIL,” Lord 
Brougham reprinted his historical note as an appendix to his Life 
of Watt. In an additional note he refers to Mr. Harcourt’s Ad- 
dress.and. Postscript, and after disclaiming all intention to “ cast 
the slightest doubt upon Mr. Cavendish’s perfect good faith in the 
whole affair,’ he adds, that “ having read the full publication, 
with fac-similes, Mr. Harcourt has ay proved one thing, and 


it is. really of some importance. . He has made it appear that in 

all Mr. Cavendish’s diaries and notes of his experiments, not an 

intimation occurs of the composition of water having been infer- 
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red by him from these experiments earlier than Mr. Watt’s paper 
of spring 1783.” * 

In,consequence of these observations, Mr. Harcourt has address- 
ed a letter to Lord Brougham containing some severe strictures 
on his Historical Note, and on his Lives of Watt and Cavendish. 
In this pamphlet, which is written with great spirit and ability, 
the author continues to deny to Mr. Watt any merit in reference 
to the composition of water, reiterating his expectation that M. 
Arago will yet “ rectify the inadvertence into which he has fallen,” 
and concludes with the following remonstrance, addressed to Lord 
Brougham : 

“ What friend of yours, my dear Lord, but must regret to see a 
great man trifling with his own reputation, by thus confidently dealing 
with subjects of which he betrays so defective a knowledge? I sin- 
cerely lament, for my own part, that having once been honoured by 
your regard, and having always respected your talents, it should haye 
fallen to me to presume in this manner to rectify your misapprehen- 
sions, I declined to enter into controversy with you, partly for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake, and partly because I thought you on this question less 
responsible than the oflicial writer of France. But you would do battle 
with me; and your weapons were none of the fairest ; for instead of 
replying to my arguments, you did me the injustice without provoca- 
tion, to compare the abilities and character of the obscurest lover of 
seience in England with those of one of its most eminent cultivators in 
France. I know not that I shall even now have convinced you that 
the meanest of our philosophical chemists, in his own art, and in a just 
cause, may be more than a match for the most learned judge of Patents, 
or even for the ablest member of the “ Jnstitut,” whose studies have 
lain in another direction.”t 


At this stage of the controversy, at which the temperature of 
feeling seems to be rapidly increasing, we are anxious to strip it 
of all collateral topics, and to leave the minds of our readers in 
such a state as to yield only to the influence of undoubted facts 
and unimpassioned argument. While one party denics to Mr. 
Watt all merit whatever as the suggester, the promoter, or the 
anticipator of the discovery of the composition of water, and have 
even thrown out hints of his ignorance of the subject, and of the 
bad faith of his friends, the other party is acensed of having 
transferred the whole merit of the discovery to Mr. Watt, and 








* Lives, &c., vol. i. p. 401. In his life of Cavendish, Lord Brougham has short- 
Reaper to the controversy, and he has added other notes to the Lives of Black, 
att, and Cavendish, in which he blames Cuvier for overlooking Watt’s claims, 
and animadverts with severity upon the “ very strange attack made on both M. 
Arago and himself in the Quarter’y Revicw,” [December 1845.]—See vol. i., p. 436, 
and vol. ii,, pp. 507, 511. 
+ London and Edin, Phil. Mag., 1846, 
} Letter, pp. 85, 86, 
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of having charged Cavendish and his friends with using uti+ 
fair, and even fraudulent means to stifle the claims of' Watt, 
and establish those of Cavendish. We do not say that M. Arago 
and M. Dumas have done this, but Mr. Harcourt distinctly 
charges them with it in the following passage of his address: 
‘The secretary of the Academy (M. Arago) has not confined 
himself to taking from Cavendish the honour of his discoveries, 
but has cast a cloud of suspicion on his veracity and good faith. 
He has, in fact, imputed to him the claiming discoveries and 
conclusions which he borrowed from others, of inducing the 
Secretary of the Royal Society to aid in the fraud, and even 
causing the very printers of the Transactions to antedaté the 
paneer copies of his papers.”—P. 7. Mr. Harcourt, in his 
etter to Lord Brougham, reprints this very passage, as giving “no 
more than the plain meaning of M. Arago’s clever sarcasms,” 
and he describes M. Arago as “ proceeding to fix the charge on 
Cavendish and his fellow-conspirators.” After having read this 
passage, and those views which have been taken of his attack 
upon Cavendish, and having also carefully perused Mr. Har- 
court’s advocacy of Cavendish’s claims, and the lithographed 
memoranda upon which it rests, M. Arago comes boldly forward 
in the Institute, and avers before the world his adherence to his 
former opinions, while M. Dumas gratuitously advances to the 
combat, and “ adopts completely, and in all its parts, M. Arago’s 
history of the discovery of the composition of water,” and desires 
that this his declaration shall be recorded in the periodical organ 
of the Institute of France. 

Now, as M. Arago has for ten years continued to take the same 
strong and unfavourable view of the conduct of Cavendish and 
Blagden, and as Mr. Harcourt has, in his very last letter, regarded 
him as taking such a view, how does it happen that, throughout 
the whole of the controversy, he speaks ob M. Arago in such 
flattering terms, white he uses such strong language towards 
Lord Brougham, and that he describes M. Arago’s attack upon 
Cavendish, even when implicitly adopted by Dumas, as an “ in- 
advertence into which he has fallen.” ‘This marked respect of per- 
sons, this excessive civility shewn to a foreign antagonist, and 
withheld froma friend, this want of moral courage to denounce 
what he avows to be worthy of denunciation, is a feature in this 
controversy which we have never found in any other, and which 
will not be without its influence in moulding the ultimate deci- 
sion of the public. Knowing, as we do, the high character.of 
Mr. Harcourt, and the true nobility of his nature, we can only 
ascribe it to his great admiration of the talents of his opponent ; 
and admiring, as we do, the talents of M. Arago, and his entire 
disinterestedness in the advocacy of Mr. Watt’s claims, we rejoice 
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‘that lie*has béen furnished with # coat of mail-from: the hostile 
armoury, and that, in taking his place in the forlorn hope; hehas 
ec ro ts dn rs. i risbest tue 
-, -dhie most recent Heferiee of the claims of Cavendish’ has jast 
been published in the Notes to the new edition of Dr. Whewell’s 
History-of the Inductive Philosophy. We fedbit:a‘dutyto enroll 
Dr. Wheivell's name in‘ the list of’ his friends, and, though the 
Note be fault of errors, to give to his eause all the suppert which 
it can derive from the great taletits and acquirements of the 
Master of Trinity. FARE cite 


'“ In the philosophy of the Inductive. Sciences,” says Dr. Whewell, 
(B. iv., ¢. 4) “ I have stated, with reference to.recent attempts to de- 
prive Cavendish of the credit of his discovery of the composition of 
water, and to transfer it to. Watt—that, Watt not only did not antici- 
pate, but did not fully appreciate the discovery of Cavendish and La+ 
vojsier; and I have expressed my concurrence with Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s views, when he says (Address to the British Association, 
1889) that ‘Cavendish pared off from the current hypotheses their 
theory-of combustion, and their affinities of imponderable for ponder- 
able matter, as complicating chemical with physical considerations ; 
and he then corrected and adjusted them with admirable skill to the 
actual phenomena, not binding the facts to the theory, but adapting 
the theory to the facts.’ 

‘ “T conceive that the discussion which the subject has recently re- 

ceived has left no doubt on the mind of any one who has perused. the 
documents, that Cavendish is justly entitled to the honour of this dis- 
covery, which, in his own time, was never contested, The publication 
of ‘his Journals of Experiments (Appendiz to Mr. VY. Harcourt’s Ad- 
dress) shows that he succeeded in establishing the point in question in 
July 1781. His experiments are referred to in an abstract of a paper 
of Priestley’s, made by Dr. Maty, the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
in June 1783, In June 1783, also, Dr. Blagden conimunicated the 
result of Cavendish’s experiments to Lavoisier at Paris. ‘Watt's létter, 
containing his hypothesis that ‘ water is composed of ogis 
air and phlogiston, deprived of part of their latent or elementary heat, 
and that dephlogisticated; or pure air, is composed of water deprived of 
ita philo n, and united to elementary heat and ‘light,’ was not:read 
till November 1783.; and even if it could have suggested such an ex- 
periment as Cavendish’s, (which does not appear likely, is proved, by 
the dates, to liave had no share in doing so. ; 
_» Mr, Cavendish’s experiment was suggested by an experiment in 
which Warltire, a lecturer on chemistry at Birmingham, exploded a 
mixture of hydrogen and common air in a close vessel, in order to 
determine whether heat were ponderable.”—Notes, pp. 206, 207. 


_ From this brief history of the controversy, we now pass to what 
wé hope will be its last stage, namely, the pnblication of the Cor- 
respoiidence of Mr, Watt, “on his discovery of the theory of the 
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composition: of water.” We shall. endeayour to give a short.and 
perspicuous -abstract. of this correspondence, in order. to put 
our readers in possession of all the facts and circumstances under 
whieh Mr. Watt’s opinions, and views. were deyeloped, and in 
order to make this more intelligible, we shall substitute, as MM. 
and Dumas have,lone, the term oxygen for dephlogisticated 
air, and hydrogen for phlogiston, Mr. Harcourt, indeed, has oh- 
} to such a substitution ; but M.Arago has satisfactorily re- 
plied to the objection ; and we hold that Mr. Cavendish’s friends 
are not only debarred from making any such, objegtion, by the 
fact that Cavendish himself uses the very same language, but 
that they are bound to regard Mr. Watt’s theory of ithe composi- 
tion of water as the very same as that of Cavendish, becatise 
Cayéndish himself unequivocally declares that the difference 
between ‘them is only apparent, and consists of a form ef speaking 
which may be either used or avoided, as the parties think best.* 
. dn the year 1776, Volta fired inflammable air by a simple elec- 
trie spark. In 1776-7, Macquer burned mixtures of inflammable 
air and oxygen in glass vessels, and observed that the part ofthe 
saucer mig the flame licked was moistened with small drops of 
a liquor as clear as water, and which appeared to him to be 
pure water. Macquer, however, drew no conclusion from. his 
experiments; and it was not till sometime before the 18th April 
1781, that a similar experiment was made by Priestley aud Warl- 
tire, who fired a mixture of common and inflammable airs, and 
of inflammable air and oxygen, and observed a deposit of water 
on the side of the vessel. After the publication of these experi- 
ments, Mr. Cavendish repeated them in the summer of .1781, 
and observed that though the glass globe was dry before firing, 
it was immediately covered with dew on firing, “These experi- 
ments,” says Mr. Cavendish in his paper of 1784, “ were men- 
tioned by me to Dr. Priestley, who, in consequence of .it, made 
some experiments of the same kind, as he relates in .a paper 
printed in the preceding volume of the Transactions.’ ; 
It appears from a letter of Priestley to Watt, of 18th Deeem- 
ber 1782, that Mr. Watt conceived water to consist of yases. “I 
have the pleasure,” says he, “ te inform you, that I readily con- 
vert water into a permanent air, which ee with your idea.en 
the subject.” Mr. Watt, in writing to Mr. De. Lue, five days 
afterwards, assures him, that “ Dr. Priestley has made:'\a most 
surprising discovery, which seems to confirm my theory of water's 





- | © Philosophical Transactions, 1784, p. 140. - eiott * 

+ . This. passage occurs in the paragraph interpolated by Dr: Blagden in Caygn- 
dish’s mr er it had been read. The tinie when the experimelits wert in: 
fioned y is not stated, and the experiments are said td bdof ‘the same 
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kind with Priestley’s 
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utidergoing such a remarkable change (that it would become 
air’) at the point where all its latent heat would be changed into 
‘sensible heat.”. “I have observed,’ continues Mr. Watt, “ se- 
veral other processes by which I now believe air is generated 
from water.” * * “Tf this process contains no deception, 
here is one element dismissed from the list!” On the 26th March 
1783, Mr. Watt writes to Mr. Hamilton, that Dr. Priestley 
kindles dry oxygen and dry hydrogen by electricity; that no 
air reinains if the two airs are pure, and that on the side of the 
vessel he found a quantity of water equal in weight to the air 
employed; and on the 21st of April 1783, he informs Dr. Black 
that Priestley has made more experiments on the conversion of 
Water into air, and that “ he believes he (Mr. Watt) has found 
out the cause of it, which he has put in the form of a letter 
to him, to be read at the Royal Society.” The conclusion or 
theory to be drawn from these experiments, is given in the 
same letter, namely, that water is composed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen deprived of part of their latent heat. On the 26th April 
1783, he sends a corrected copy of his letter above referred to, 
to Dr. Priestley, who having received it while in London, shews 
it to several members of the Royal Society, among whom was Dr. 
Blagden, Mr. Cavendish’s intimate friend, and afterwards de- 
livered it to Sir J. Banks to be read to the Society. A few 
days afterwards, however, namely on the 29th April, Dr. Priest- 
ley announces to Mr. Watt, on the authority of an experiment 
afterwards found to be erroneous, that it “has utterly ruined his 
beautiful hypothesis.” Mr. Watt replies, on the 2nd May, that 
“he maintains his hypothesis, until it shall be shewn that the 
water found after the explosion of pure and inflammable air has 
some other origin ;” but deeming it prudent to reconsider the 
bearing of Dr. Priestley’s experiment, he requests, prior to the 
23rd June, that the public reading of his paper should be de- 
layed. 

After having seen Mr. Watt’s paper, Dr. Blagden goes to Paris 
in the summer of 1783, and communicates to M. Lavoisier an ac- 
countof the experiments made by Cavendish on thefiring of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and, as he says, of the conclusion drawn from them, 
that oxygen is only water deprived of hydrogen. This state- 
ment of what Dr. Blagden had done, is made in Cavendish’s 
paper of 1784, in a paragraph interpolated by Dr. Blagden after 
the paper had been read, and of course adopted by Cavendish; 
and it is yery important to notice the terms in which it is made, 
because they mark, in the clearest manner, the difference between 
the experiments themselves, and the conclusion drawn from 
them. Lavoisier gives a different account of the communication 
then made to him. “ Mr. Blagden, says he, informed us that Mr. 
Cavendish had already fired inflammable air in closed vessels, 
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and that he had obtained @ very sensible quantity of water,”* 
This statement of Lavoisier is corrected, and, to a certain extent, 
contradicted in the following letter from Dr. Blagden to Dr. 
Liorenz Crell, who published it in his Chemische Annalen, for 
1786,—a letter which throws no inconsiderable light on the most 
important features of the controversy. 


“T can certainly give you the best account of the little dispute 
about the first discoverer of the artificial generation of water, as Iwas 
the principal instrument through which the first news of the discovery 
that had been already made was communicated to Mr, Laveisier. 
The following is a short statement of the history :— 

* In the spring of 1783 Mr. Cavendish communicated to me and 
other members of the Royal Society, his particular friends, the result 
of some experiments with which he had for a long time been occupied. 
Ile shewed us, that, out of them, he must draw the conclusion, that 
dephlogisticated air was nothing else than water deprived of its phlo- 
giston ; and, vice versa, that water was dephlogisticated air united with 
phlogiston. About the same time the news was brought to London, 
that Mr. Watt of Birmingham had been induced by some observa- 
tions, to form a similar opinion. Soon after this I went to Paris, and 
in the company of Mr. Lavoisier, and of some other members of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, I gave some account of these new experi- 
ments, and of the opinions founded upon them. They replied that 
they had already heard something of these experiments ; and, parti- 
cularly, that Dr. Priestley had repeated them. ‘They did not doubt 
that in such manner a considerable quantity of water might be ob- 
tained; but they felt convinced that it did not come near to the 
weight of the two species of air employed ; on which account it was 
not to be regarded as water formed or produced out of the two kinds 
of air, but was already contained in, and united with the airs, and 
deposited in their combustion. This opinion was held by Mr. Lavoi- 
sier, as well as by the rest of the gentlemen who conterred on the 
subject ; but, as the experiment appeared to them very remarkable in 
all points of view, they unanimously requested Mr. Lavoisier, who 
possessed all the necessary apparatus, to repeat the experiment on a 
somewhat larger scale, as early as possible. ‘This desire he complied 
with on the 24th June 1783, (as he relates in the latest volume of the 
Paris memoirs.) From Mr. Lavoisier’s own account of his experi- 
ment, it sufficiently appears, that at that period he had not yet formed 
the opinion, that water was composed of dephlogisticated and inflam- 
mable airs; for he expected that a sort of acid would be produced by 
their union. In general, Mr. Lavoisier cannot be convicted of having 
advanced any thing contrary to truth; but it can still less be denied, 
that he concealed a part of the truth. For he should have acknow- 
ledged that I had some days before apprised him of Mr. Cavendish’s 
experiments ; instead of which the expression, “ il nous apprit,” gives 





* Mem, Acad. Par. 1711. p. 472 (Printed in 1784). 
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risd to:the idea that I; had: net: informed him earlier: than ‘that! very 
day:'« In: like manner, Mr. Lavoisier has passed: over a very remarkat 
ble circumstance; 1iamely,, that, the experiment,.was made | in | conser 
quence; of what I, had imformed him,of,,,.He should, Jikewise, havie 
stated. in his, publication, not only, that, Mr. Cavendish, had, ebtaingd 
“ une quantité d’eau trés sensible,” but, that. the water was equal, tp 
the weight. of the two airs added together., Moreeyer; he should have 
added, that I had made him acquainted with Messrs, Cayendish and 
Wait’s conelusions ; namely, that water, and not an acid or any other 
pilbstanceé, arose ftom the combustion of the inflammable and dephlo- 
gisti¢ated airs. But’ those conclusions opened the way to Mr. Lavoi- 
sier’s present theory; which \ perfectly agrees with that of’ Mr. Caveti- 
dish; ‘only ‘that’ Mr! Lavoisier accommodates it’ to his‘ old ‘theory, 
which Vanishes phlogiston. | Mr. Mofige’s experiments, (of which’ Mr, 
Lavoisier speaks as if made -about the same’ time,) ‘were really not 
made until-pretty long, I believe at least two months, later than: Mr. 
Lavoisier’s| own, and »vere undertaken on: receiving information of 
‘them.| The course of all, this history will clearly convince you, that 
Mr, Lavoisier, (instead of being led to the discovery, by following wp 
the experiments which he and Mr, Bucquet, had commenced in, 1777,) 
was induced to institute again such experiments, solely by the ac- 
counts he received from me, and of our English experiments; and 
that he really discovered nothing, but what had before been pointed 
éut ‘to him to have bee previously made out, and demonstrated in 
England.”’ ' 

In this very important letter, written no doubt with the know- 
Iedge and sanction of his friend and patron Mr. Cavendish, Dr. 
Blagden, has established several important facts in the history of 
this dispute. We have already seen that, early in, the spring, 
(26th April,) Mr, Watt’s letter to Priestley, containing his theory, 
ox his conclusions, respecting the composition of water, was. sent 
to Juondon, and shown, to Dr, eles: and it now appears, 
that it,was not till the spring of that year that Mr. Cavendish 
communicated to his caieaias Sends the result of the experi- 

ments, with which he had long been occupied. “He showed 
them, that he must draw the conclusion, that water consisted of 
oxygen and hydrogen”—a clear proof that he had. not, drawn 
the conclusion till then, and that, his experiments in 1781 were 
“not considered as involving the theory of the composition, of 
water. . The acknowledgment, that about, the same time. news 
game to London that Mr. Watt had heen induced, by some. ob- 
servations, to form a similar, opinion, shows also that the conclu- 
sion drawn by both the philosophers had, in 1783, only the cha- 
racter of an opinion; and that, even in the mind of Dr. Blag- 
den, the opinion of, Mr, Watt, and the opinion of Mr. Cavendish 
were of the: same value, and contemporaneously formed. The 
‘reply “ofthe “Parisian ‘academicians, that they had ‘already 
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heard: something of these experiments, and particularly that; Dx. 
Priestley had repeated them, could refer only to the Birmingham 
investigation, and not: to that of Cavendish. Dr. Blagden, con- 
tinuing to-mark the distinction between the experiments’ and 
the ‘conclusions which were drawn from them, first apprizes 
Lavoisier of Cavendish’s experiments, and then “ makes him 
acquainted with Messrs. Cavendish and Watt's conclusions, which 
“opened the way to Mr. Lavoisier’s present theory.” And, 
what is. equally deserving of notice, Dr. Blagden concludes his 
letter, by, claiming a priority, not for Mr., Cavendish’s experi- 
ments, and opinions, but for English experiments, and for conclu- 
sions which ‘had before been pointed out to: him to haye been 
previously made. out and demonstrated in England.” Had this 
remarkable letter been penned by a disinterested and independent 
witness; it would have borne a strong testimony in fayour of the 
elaims of Mr. Watt; but, written as it was by one who enjoyed 
the peculiar friendship, and looked forward to the liberality of 
Mr. Cavendish,* it cannot fail to be viewed as in direct anta- 
gonism ‘to those extreme opinions respecting the claims of Ca* 
vendish which have given such just offence to the friends of Mr. 
Watt. 

In the letter which we have been examining, the conclusion 
of Mr. Cavendish respecting the composition of water is men- 
tioned, for the jirst time, as having been drawn previous to the 
reading of his paper in 1784; and it is curious enough that no 
such conclusion is referred to in the lithographic notes of his 
experiments, The assertion of Lavoisier, that Blagden men- 
tioned to him only the experiments of Cavendish, and the fact 
that, in the account given of the French experiment of the 
Academy of Sciences on the 25th June, Lavoisier states, that 
the conclusion as to the compound nature of water was drawn 
by Laplace and himself, may be fairly held as a proof that Dr. 
Blagden had forgotten, in 1786, the extent of the communica- 
tion which he made to the French chemists in 1783, and may 
have made a second mistake also in his statement, that Cavendish 
communicated to him, and his particular friends in the Royal 
Society, in the spring of 1783, the conclusions which he drew 
from his experiments. The testimony of the French acade- 
micians supports this opinion; and when we consider’, the extra- 
ordinary fact, that in superintending, as secretary, the printing 
of Mr. Watt’s paper, and also of the separate copies of Mr. Ca- 





* Lord Brougham informs us, that Mr. Cavendish settled a considerable atinuity 
ou Dr., 2fterwards Sir Charles Blagden, and that he left him “a legaey of L.15,000, 
which was generally understood to have fallen much chort of his ample expeeta- 
tions.” —Lives, Se., vol. i. pp. 445-6. 
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vendish’s paper, Dr. Blagden has allowed, in Mr. Watt’s case, 
the erroneous date of 1784 to stand in place of 1783, and in Mb. 
Cavendish’s case the erroneous date of 1783 to stand in place of 
1784, are we not entitled to suppose that, in his mind, the year 
1783: took the place of 1784, me that the communication of his 
conclusions, alleged to have been made by Mr. Cavendish in 
1783, were actually made in the beginning of 1784, just before 
his paper was read to the Royal Society, and that he did not 
communicate these conclusions to the academicians in 1783, 
because they had not then been communicated to himself. This 
seems to be the only supposition upon which we can reconcile the 
declarations of Lavoisier and Laplace with the declarations of Dr. 
Blagden; and it relieves both parties from the mutual recrimination 
of their friends, “that neither of them had told the whole truth.” 

Such are the circumstances attending the first disclosure by 
Dr. Blagden of Cavendish’s conclusion respecting the composi- 
tion of water; and though it is alleged that he communicated 
this conclusion to his particular friends, who were members of 
the Royal Society, in the spring of 1783, yet no other friend 
than Dr. Blagden has testified to the fact. These friends could 
not and would not have concealed so interesting a discovery, had 
it been mentioned to them; and in proof of this, no account of it 
ever reached the philosophers of Birmingham; and it was from 
france that Mr. Watt and his friends received the first intelli- 
gence that any other person claimed the honour of having dis- 
covered the composition of water. But that person was not 
Cavendish, whose claim they had never heard of: it was Lavoisier 
that was the claimant; and it was against him that Mr. Watt 
and his friends were at first disposed to bring the charge of 
having pirated his theory. 

The exact time when Mr. Watt heard of Lavoisier’s claim does 
not appear from his correspondence, but it must have been pre- 
vious to the Ist December 1783, for in a letter of that date to Mr. 
Kirwan, he informs him that “ Lavoisier has read a memoir, 
opening a theory very similar to mine, on the composition of 
water, indeed so similar that I cannot help suspecting that he has 
heard of the theory I ventured to form on that subject, as J know 
that some notice of it was sent to France.” In Mr. Kirwan’s re- 
ply on the 13th December, he assures Mr. Watt “ that Lavoisier 
certainly learned your theory from Dr. Blagden, who first had cé 
from ‘Mr. Cavendish, and afterwards from your letter to Dr. 
Priestley, which he heard read, and explained the whole minutely 
to Mr. Lavoisier last July,” (June). 

In a letter to M. De Luc on the 30th December, Mr. Watt 
remarks that “ it is possible for a philosopher to be disingenuous, 
for M. Lavoisier had heard of my theory before he formed his,” 
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but M. De Tiue, in his reply dated 9th February 1784, defends 
Lavoisier in the following words: “I cannot accus¢é MM. Lavo 
sier and Laplace of having copied you, not only because they do 
not speak as you do; but because what they say at present M. 
De sm wrote to me in the month of June. ‘They wrote 
me as follows on the 28th: ‘ We have repeated within these few 
days, M. Lavoisier and myself, in the presence of Dr. Blagden 
and several other persons, the experiment of Mr. Cavendish on 
the conversion of water into dephlogisticated and inflammable 
airs, with this difference, that we have burned it without the aid 
of the electric spark, by uniting two currents, the one of pure, 
and the other of inflammable air. We have obtained in this man- 
ner more than 24 gros of pure water, or at least which had no 
character of acidity, and which was insipid to the taste, but we do 
not yet know if this quantity of water represents the weight of the 
gases consumed, ‘This is an experiment to be renewed with all 
possible attention, and which appears to me of the greatest im- 
portance,’ ” * 

Mr. Watt took a different view of the matter, and on the 22d 
February 1784, he writes thus to M. De Luc: 


“ T must still differ from you in regard to Mr. Lavoisier’s knowledgé 
of my theory before he even made his experiments, because, according 
to Mr. Laplace’s letter to you, Dr. Blagden was present when those 
gentlemen tried the experiment; and as Dr. Blagden had not only 
heard of my theory, but had read with attention the paper which I 
drew up for the Royal Society, it was certainly natural for him to men- 
tion it; and I can easily conceive Mr. Kirwan or Dr. Blagden himself 
writing or saying July for June. Ofthis matter you can easily satisfy 
yourself from Dr. Blagden. The matter, however, is not of much im- 
portance, though it somewhat takes off from the new gloss of my idea, and 
may with many lose me the honour of it, if it can convey any, which I some- 
what doubt of.” 


Up to this date, namely, the end of February 1784, all parties 
had heard of the experiment of Cavendish, but neither M. De 
Lue, residing in London, nor any of the philosophers at Birming- 
ham had ever heard of Mr. Cavendish’s theory or conclusions. 
They were engaged with a different claimant, never dreaming of 
the possibility that Cavendish was to enter the field as a compe- 
titor against Watt and Lavoisier, claiming both the theoretical 
and the experimental discovery of the composition of water. The 
first intimation of this claim is communicated on the 1st March 
1784 to Mr. Watt by M. De Luc, who received from his friend 
Dr. Blagden, all the details concerning two Memoirs read to the 





* -Correspondence, p. 4], 42, t Do, p. 42, 
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Royal Societyoné by Mr: Cavendish, arid thé other by MY. Ke 
wan. “ Mr. Cavendish,” says De Luc, “ has had read a long“ 
yhoir to’the Royal Society, where he treats in‘a'profound' manner 
‘thé “subject of the combustion of the two airs by experiments‘ and 
reasonings, * *'*!''F'scldom go to the’ Royal So¢iety;' and therét 
-fore did not hear the two Memoirs read, but T asked Mr. Ogven+ 
dish for a sight. of his, and I count upon seeing them both'in a 
few days, after which J shall write you. * °* *'. While'Tam 
at this part of my letter, [have received the Memoir of Mr, Caven- 
dish, and I, have.read.it!!,... ...., Lepect something achich will 
astonish, you when I shall beable to write you. , But this. cannot be 
for some days, for it will cost me|much. trouble to. give; you, an 
a¢count of what I have read, and will read again... Inthe mean- 
timesay nothing to. anybody.” » And he adds:in-a postseript, / Iw 
SHORT, HE (Cayendish) EXPOUNDS AND PROVES YOUR S¥STEM, 
‘WORD FOR WORD, BU'T SAYS NOTHING OF YOU.” q 
. The next letter of M. De Luc, begun on the 1st March, and 
finished on the 4th March 1784, denounces in more glowing ternis 
‘the treatment experienced by Mr. Watt, and contains facts and 
views bearing strongly upon the merits of the great question 
which is at issue ;— 
““« T cannot agree with you,” he says, “in the opinion that MM. La- 
vgister and De Laplace have copicd you. I admit that they might, be- 
chuse ‘Dr. Blagden was at Paris when M. De Laplace wrote the letter 
tome which I mentioned. But I repeat it that what he says in that 
Jetter, and what they have also said in their subsequent memoir, is not 
‘at Ull'your system, it is absolutely but an expression of the simple fact, 
‘86 that you'nced tobe no farth¢r anxious about it. But what is’ other- 
“wise Clear, precise, und astonishing, is the Memoir of Mr. Cavendish. Your 
‘oth tétms'in Your letter Of April, (1783,) given as something new by 
one who ought to know that letter—which was KNOWN TO ALL THE ‘ACTIVE 
wEeMbers: OF THE Royau Sociery—ro Dr. BuagpEN PARTICULARLY, 
(since he: says ‘that he spoke of it to. MM. Lavoisier and Laplace,) who 
wap;fally: acquainted’ with the memoir of Mr, Cavendish before it was 
.tead to, the Royal Society, and at \its.reading, and who spoke of it, to 
ame, (a8 I, mentioned: in,my last—to me; whom he knew to.be your sin- 
cere friend. But let us keep this to ourselves. We are both too much 
ecupied to engage in personal squabbles, aud consequently to enter 
into controversies either verbally or in writing. I pledge myself to 
secure your date, which will be better in the hands of a third party like 
anyself, than in yours ; and on your account, as well as my own, I will 
do this Without hurting any person’s feelings; w will be' the result of 
_siinple facts which will do justice. It is essential, then, that you take 
courage on your own ground, and I believe that the Memoir of Mr. 
“Cavendish Will give you it.” 


‘efter’ giving an abstract in French, and a transcript’ in‘ Eng- 
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lishy of different parte of Mx, Cayendiph’s Memoir, M. De Liye 
ey 


+o 4+Sueh, my: dear, Sir, is the substanee of this Memoir, in which. the 
essence, of your system is found in your own terms, though it wants 
the,addition of npar., Let us reflect, however, upon -this singular event, 
that, we may not actrashly. RY, biting aE 
. “This still possible that Mr. Cavendish does not believe that he has pillaged 
you, however probable it may be that he hag done’ it. ~ His character 
seems to justify the first opinion, and the following copy’ of’ a’ noté in 
answer to mime seems to fortify this iilea:—“Mr. Cavendish; &e.! 
. 2) Saw’ Mr. ‘Planta ‘yesterday, and informed “him ‘that héhad no 
objection to his ‘lending the paper to M. De Lae, and is’ glad to hear 
that he is preparing a work on these sabjeets.’ 0 
~.46 Jt 48 ‘through Dr. Blagden that he knows this, Dr. ‘Blagden 
khows my intimacy with you. How could either of them, in expound- 
ing this-system, if they thought only of you, quietly, see this Memoir 
pass so soon into my hands? The most natural explanation whieh! 
can give you of this paradox is, that when your letter to Dr, Priestley 
was read to the Socicty in April last, Mr. Cavendish did not pay atten- 
tion to. it, but that some vague idea of it may have remained in his 
mind, which afterwards germinated and produced this Memoir, But 
it is still more certain that MM. Lavoisier and De Laplace have not 
pillaged you, and that all that Dr. Blagden was able to tell them upon 
the subject was the processes for the combustion of the. two gases, and 
the water which resulted, without speaking of your system. Jer if 
he had really known your system, we must suppose both jam and Mr. 
Cavendish to have a character which no person of my acquaintance attaches 
to them. ; 

«‘ What, then, must we do? I can only say, that in my work I 
will give a history of your discovery, with its date, and that of your 
other letters. on the subject; and if this will satisfy you, Z have, no 
doubt that you will have all the glory of the invention, without any. other 
trouble.” 


After advising Mr. Watt to avoid making himself “ des jadouz;” 
he recommends that he should send to Sir Joseph Banks, to be 
gee in the Philosophical Transactions, his letters to’ Dr. Priest- 
ey and to himself. Mr. Watt’s feelings upon receiving this letter 
may be gathered from the following answer to it, dated 6th March 
1784 :— ousted 

“TI mean to be in London next week, haying much business as dis- 
-agreeable, but of another nature, than the plagiarism of Mr. C., press- 
ing hard upon me. On the slight glance I have been able to give 

our extract of the paper, I think his theory very different from mine. 
Which of the two is right I cannot say ; his is more likely. to be, so, as 
he has made many more experiments, and consequently, has more facts 
to argue upon. I byno means wish to make any illiberal attack upon 
Mr. C. It is barely possible he may have heard nothing of my theory, 
but * .*  * Lisnspect something. As to what you say of; making myself 
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‘ des jaloux,’ that idea would weigh little ; for were I eonvineed I had 
had foul play, if I did not assert my right, it would either. be from 4 
contempt of the modicum of reputation which could result from such a 
theory—from the conyiction in my own mind that I was their superior, 
or from an indolence that makes it easier to bear wrong than to seek 
redress. In point of interest, that would be no bar; for though I am 
dependent on the fayour of the public, I am not on Mr. C. or his 
friends, and. could despise the united power of the ¢lustrious house of 
Cavendish, as Mr. Fox calls them. * * * At present, je me sens 
un pew blessé. It seems hard that in the first attempt I have made to lay 
anything before the public, I should be thus anticipated.” 


Tn obedience to his friend’s advice, Mr. Watt transmits his two 
letters to the Royal Society. They were read on the 22d and 29th 
April 1784, and on the 11th May, Sir Joseph Banks informed 
him that they “both appeared to meet with great approbation 
from large meetings of Wrellows.” In mentioning this to his 
friend Mr, Fry of Bristol, in a letter dated 15th May, Mr. Watt 
says that “he has had the honour of having his ideas pirated ;” 
that Dr. Blagden explained his theory to Lavoisier at Paris ; 
“that M. Lavoisier soon after invented it himself ;” and that, 
“ since that, Mr. Cavendish has read a paper to the Royal So- 
ciety on the same idea, without making the least mention of me.” 
“ The one,” he continues, is a French financier, and the other a 
member of the illustrious house of Cavendish, worth above 
£100,000, (£1,000,000) and does not spend £1000 a-year, Rich 
men may do mean actions—may you and I always persevere in 
our integrity, and despise such doings.” 

Our attention must now be directed to certain circumstances 
connected with the publication of the rival papers of Watt and 
Cavendish. We have already seen, that in Mr. Cayendish’s 
Memoir, as read to the Society, no mention whatever was made 
of Mr..Watt; but the Memoir, as printed in the Zyansactions, 
contains two additions, which Lord Brougham discovered to haye 
been made to it, in the handwriting of Dr. Blagden, In the first 
of these, occupying the lower half of p. 134 and the upper part 
of p. 135, he affixes the date of 1781 to his experiments, and 
states that some account of them, as well as of the conclusions 
drawn from them, was. given by a friend last summer to M. 
Lavoisier. In the second, which occupies the lower part of p, 
140 and the upper part of p. 141, he makes the following state- 
ment ;— 


“ As Mr. Watt in a paper lately read before this Society, supposes 
water to consist of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston deprived of 
part of their Satent heat, whereas I take no notice of the latter cir- 
cumstances, it may be proper to mention in a few words the rea- 
cn of this apparent difference between us. If there be any such thing 
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as elementary heat, it must be allowed that what Mr. Watt says 1 
true ; but by the same rule we ought to say, that the diluted mineral 
acids consist of the concentrated acids united to water, and deprived 
of part of their latent heat, that solutions of sal ammonia, and most 
other neutral salts, consist of the salt united to water and elementary 
heat, and a similar language ought to be used in speaking of almost 
all chemical eombinations, as there are very few which are not at- 
tended with some increase or diminution of heat. Now, I have chosen 
to avoid THIS FORM OF SPEAKING, both because I think it more likely 
that there is no such thing as elementary heat, and because saying so 
in this instance, without using similar expressions in speaking of other 
chemical unions, would be improper, and would lead to false ideas, 
and it may even admit of doubt whether the doing it in general would 
not cause more doubt and perplexity than é ts worth.” 


Mr. Watt’s paper, with that of Cavendish, was printed under 
the sole superintendance of Dr. Blagden, who had been appoint- 
ed secretary to the Royal Society on the 5th May; and in a 
controversy like this, where charges of various kinds have been 
reciprocated by the hostile parties, it deserves to be seriously 
noted, that Mr. Watt’s paper is war with the erroneous daie 
of 1784, in place of 1783, and that the separate copies of Mr. 
Cavendish’s paper have the erroneous date of 1783, in place of 
1784. The obvious effect of these two errors was to give a 
priority to the labours of Cavendish, over those of Watt, 
and when we consider that the separate copies of papers are 
chiefly circulated abroad before the publication of the , antes 
tions, and would not fail to produce their impression in quarters 
where no correction of the error could be made ; we must repro- 
bate the negligence of a functionary, if that be a right name for 
the deed, who in the very first act of his official duty, made so 
great a mistake in favour of his friend and patron,* We shall 
have occasion again to glance at this double contingency, but in 
the meantime we cannot but express our conviction, that in 4 
court of justice it would shake the testimony of the witness who 
permitted it, and damage the cause of the party whom it was in- 
tended to benefit. 

The publication of the lithographs of Mr. Cavendish’s experi- 
ments upon air, which commenced in July 1781, are regarded 
by his phasic as establishing his claim to the discovery of the 
composition of water. After mentioning what he had done in the 
early part of July 1781, Mr. Harcourt states, “ that one more 
experiment, so contrived, as to enable him to consume a large 
quantity of the gases, sufficed to prove that the fluid condensed 
was pure water ; and thus, on one of the latter Sundays of that 





_* At the distance of twenty-four years from the circulation of these private co- 
pies, even Cuvier was misled by the erroneous date to say, that the reading of Ca- 
vendish’s Memoir dates from “ January 1783."—Mem., Acad, 1811, p. exxxiii, 
Eloges Historiques, tom. ii, p. 87, 
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month, (MSS. p- PI 27,,foot note), the, eneral , / afi the. omar » 


position.of water. was completely established,” ;. Now, we mains: 
tain that Cavendish oe gs far Fes, Salata hae he, had 
established any such doctrine, did not, consider, this, very; expen: 
riment_as at, all, decisiye of any question, ,,.The:experment, rer... 
ferred to so triumphantly, is very fully, described,m, the MSS..pp.. 
126,197. ‘The quantity, and. p opoetions of the two airs are.giveri, 
and; the result was, that “ 133 of water was caught, . besides seme, 
which was lost, by accident... ‘The cylinder near, that, part. wheve 
the air was fired, seemed_a little tinged .with sooty matter, but... 
very slightly, and that perhaps a roceed. from the putty 
with which the, apparatus, was, luted. , The water , sald: .- 
ca bt ad ng taste nor smell. It, was, evaporated, to, dryness 41.) 
a 


u 

glass,cup, without leaving any_ sensible quantity of, sediment, |; 
It gave no pungent smell on evaporation.”* In this experiment 
the equality of the water and the gases was not,and could aot 
be. measured, and the water was not. absolutely pure. It,cou 
nat, therefore, be a decisive experiment, and, most assuredly Mr. 
Cayendish did not think it:so; for there is recorded.on theryery 
same Jeaf another experiment still less decisive, made in. suppert 
of it, about fifteen or sixteen months afterwards, and bearing the 
date.of November 13, 1782!! It stands thus,— 

“ ‘November 13,.1782,—This experiment (namely. that of July said. ° 
to be, }781) was repeated ;, the quantity of each air burned was rot well 
known; about.150 grains of water wag caught which was.not atall acid, 
nor gave the Jeast red colour to paper tinged with red flowers, it yield- 
ed no pungent fumes on evaporation, and, yielded scarce any sediment 
on evaporation to dryneéss.”--MSS., p, 128,t . 

Now. if Cavendish, had established the composition of water 
by, the experiment; of, J uly.1781, why. did he record such an ex- 


periment.as this sixteen months afterwards,—an experiment which 
adds (nothing to. the former, in, whieh the, quantity of the.airs 
burnt; pwas not, known,..and in which, all the ether results were 
the same excepting that the sediment was greater! If he had 
concluded from his experiment in 1781, that water was not a 
simple subsistance, buit composed of two gases, why was he Fepeat- 
ing and recording such experiments,as this sixteen months. after ? 
The deduction is unavoidable, and we ‘hold it to be proved dy 
this fact alone, that he had drawn no such conclusions. _ This,xe; 
sult js. justified..by, many other circumstances, . If he. had: dis- 
coveredthe composition of water in July 1781,-is it credible that 
he Would have kept it secret till January 1784, and that he would 


ett 





* There Ys no distinct date to this experiment. At the bottom of the page, ina 
smalt ‘hand, we find Sun. July, but no year is given on this or on any of the pre- 


coding paure of the MSS. c . 
+ 'To this thembrandum, Mr. Harcourt adds the following note ;—(“ Subsequent 


insertion on the blank page. Page 129 is blank,—Kp.”) 
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thén have brought before the public. so‘ great ‘a discovery tinder’ 
thé 'tifle’6f Experiments on’ Air? ’'He himself assures Us, that | 
he'cominunicated his experiments of 1781 to Dr. ‘Priestley, ‘but 
does ndt ‘mention when, and we know that he did not’ communi-.’ 
caté any con¢lasions to that distinguished chemist. "It is indeed’ 
beyond alt belief that he could ‘have ‘drawn ‘any conclusions, or’ 
forrie@atiy theory, seeing that’ Mr. Hudson, to whom the’ Duke 
of Devonshire had intrusted the ‘whole of ‘his papers, has de- ~ 
clared,’“ that he does not find in these journals of the ee 
ments, ‘any thing more than the simple statement of the facts, 
without any casual mention of theoretical opinions.” 

But ‘the advocates of Cavendish, thus driven to the wall, 
take refuge in the allegation that the experiments of 1781 involve 
the inference! "Were this the case, the History of Science would 
require to'be rewritten. The experimenter would thus enter the 
niche of the philosopher, and the highest efforts of ‘intellectual 
power would cease to be appreciated. The production of water 
from burned gases did not involve the inference in the mind of. 
Priestley; for, if it did so, he was the discoverer of the com- 

ition of water; and the dewy deposit in the experiment of 

Varltire might confer the same honour upon him. 

But, independently of this consideration, we have direct proof 
that the experiments of Cavendish were not regarded by the 
Royal Society, or by any of its leading members, as involving 
any “inference or conclusion. When Dr. Priestley’s ig 4 on 
the séeming conversion of water into ‘air, to which Mr. Watt’s 
letter, containing his theory, was first appended, dated 21st 
April, was read on the 19th June 1783, De Maty, the secre- 
tary, in conformity with the practice of the society, made an 
abstract of it, which was read on the 26th of June, and which |’ 
contains the following passage :—‘ These arguments received 
no small confirmation from AN EXPERIMENT of Mr. Cavendish’s, 
TENDING to prove the reconversion of air into water.”* “Here 


* Mr. Harcourt’s Address, p. 44.—-Priestley’s own words are: “ Sti/l-hearing 
of many objections to the conversion of Water into Air, I now gave particular at- 
tentidn to an experiment of ‘Mr. Cavendish’s concerning the reconversion of air 
into water, I decomposed! it in. conjunction with inflammable air; and, in the:first | 
place, in order to be sure that the water I might find in the air was really.a.con- 
stituent part of it, and not what it might have imbibed after its formation, I made _ 
a quantity of both dephlogisticated and inflammable air in such a manner as that © 
neither‘of them should ever come into contact with water, receiving them as they 
were produced in mercury ; the, former from nitre, and in the middle of the pro- 
cess, (long after the water of crystallization was come over,) and the latter from 
perfectly-made charcoal. The two kinds of air thus produced I decomposed, by 
firing them together by the eleetric explosion, and found a manifest deposition of 
water, and, to appearance, in the same quantity as if both the kinds. of air had 
been previously confined by water. 

“In order to judge more accurately of the quantity of water se deposited, and te 
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the’ seeming conversion of watér into air is,| in’) une 1733; helil 
to be confirmed by an experiment. tending to prove the conver- 
sion of air into water; and yet it is maintained that the, dis- 
covery of the composition of water was made by Cavendish ,in 
1781! Dr. Maty, the secretary of the Society, who wrote this 
abstract, through whose hands all the papers of Priestley, Watt, 
and Cavendish passed, and who, from his official situation, must 
have known the state of opinion among the members of the 
Royal Society, has inserted in his Journal (called Maty’s Re- 
view) a full review of Mr. Watt’s paper, in which we find the 
following statement :—“ The direct inyestigation of the proper- 
ties of a new thing, or its relations to other things, requires that 
exertion of industry and abilities which men mean to praise, if 
they mean any thing, when they speak of INVENTORS. Among 
these we do not scruple to place Mr. Watt, AS FAR AS RELATES 
TO THE PAPER BEFORE Us.”* 

But waiving all these considerations, let us suppose that Caven- 
dish did distinctly record in his Notes of 1781, that his experi- 
ments indicated the compound nature of water, and that the two 
gases were its constituent elements,—the circumstance of his 
not publishing so remarkable a conclusion, proves that he either 
distrusted or undervalued it; these Notes, too, cannot be re- 
ceived as evidence, nor can the testimony of any individual 
friend be admitted in the balancing of claims such as those 
which we have been examining. The lithographed notes are 
not legal documents, nor is the testimony of Sir Charles Blagden 
legal evidence. The judicial view of the question is well put at 





compare it with the weight of the air decomposed, I carefully weighed a piece of 
filtering paper ; and then, having wiped with it all the inside of the glass-vessel in 
which the air had been decomposed, weighed it again, and J always found, as 
nearly as I could judge, the weight of the decomposed air in the moisture acquired by 

i paper,” 

After reading this extract, can any person believe that Mr. Cavendish’s experi- 
ment, as communicated to Priestley, involved any thing more than the simple 
faet of the production of water from thé explosion of the gases, and that he and 
his friends who heard that paper read would not have come forward and claimed 
that conclusion, when Priestley and Watt had actually drawn it? Mr. Watt as- 
sumes the conversion of water into air, and thus writes of it to De Lue :—“ I faney 
you will have seen Dr. Priestley, and heard the account of his new discoveries in 
the air way, and of my altempt to give a reason or theory for the conversion of 
water into air.” He then gives his theory in five propositions, and adds : “ These 
seem bold propositions, but I think they follow from the present state of the expe- 
riment ; and if I were at leisure to write a book on the subject, I think I could 
prove that no experiment hitherto made contradicts them, and that the greater 
number of experiments affirm them.”’—Correspondence, pp. 21, 22. 

* Maty’s Review for 1785, vol. vii. p. 106.—We should like to know why Mr. 
Maty, a supporter of Mr. Watt’s claims, ceased to be secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety in May 1784 ; and why Dr. Blagden, a supporter of Cavendish’s claims, be- 
came his successor, 
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the conclusion of Mr. Muirhead’s introductory remarks, which 
give an admirable summary of the whole evidence, and evince a 
soundness of reasoning and a power of writing of no common 
order. 


“ Had Mr. Watt's discovery,” says he, “ of the theory of the com- 
position of water been, like very many of his inventions, directly 
available for the increase of his own wealth, and, as such, protected 
a patent, most certainly no case has been made out, on the part 
of Mr. Cavendish, of such public use, or prior invention, as could 
have invalidated that patent. But, is honour to be meted out with a 
less liberal hand. or guarded with less jealous care, than those pecu- 
niary rewards, which the true philosopher does not covet, and which 
few men would with equal ardour desire? Are learned societies, or 
the individual followers and friends of science, to be guided by less 
exact principles of justice, in their award of praise to @ first inventor, 
than those impartial tribunals where, in similar cases, but with other 
interests at stake, the great improver of the steam-engine found his 
rights vindicated, and his inventions sacredly protected, by the strong 
arm of the law ? 

* Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 
“ © cives, cives! quaerenda pecunia primum est, 
* Virtus post nummos ?” 

“ The result of the evidence on the whole case, as far as Mr. 
Watt’s priority is concerned, we shall briefly express in three proposi- 
tions, which certainly do not assume more than we have already 
proved; and of which every one who has been accustomed -to the 
exactness of legal inquiries into matters of disputed discovery, will 
acknowledge the force. 

“ First, That Mr. Watt formed the original idea in his own mind, 
and thus was A DISCOVERER of the true theory of the composition of 
water. 

“ Secondly, That being a discoverer, he was also THE FIRST PUB- 
LISHER of that true theory. 

“ Thirdly, That being both a discoverer, and also the first pub- 
lisher, he must therefore be held to be ‘ THE TRUE AND FIRST INVEN- 
TOR THEREOF.’ ”* 


Such is the general result of Mr. Muirhead’s introductory re- 
marks on Mr. Watt’s correspondence. He has analysed with 
much judgment and temper the various allegations of Mr. 
Cavendish's friends, and has placed the argument for Mr. Watt’s 
priority of claim on a sound and impregnable basis. In place of 


shunmng any fact or argument that might seem to be unfavour- 





* Note by Mr. Muirhead.—* See Godson on Patents, pp. 27, 30. The:term 
Inventor” is of course here used in the legal sense of one that has found out 
something new.” 
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ablé'to his cause, he has grappled ‘with it manfully and success- 
fully ; ‘and in order that every reader may be’ enabled’ to form 
‘his own opinion, and to found it upon undoubted facts, he’ has 
printed in an Appendix of nearly 200 pages, all the leading 
.documents connected with the controversy,—Blagden’s letter to 
-Crell,—Mr, Watt's two papers,—Mr, Cavendish’s single memoir, 
entitled experiments on air,—the memoir of Meusnier and Layoi- 
sier,—the subsequent memoir of Monge,—the part of M. Arago’s 
Eloge relative to the controversy,—Lord Brougham’s historical 
notes on the discovery of the theory of the composition of water, 
and the notice in the Comptes Rendus, which. contains. M. 
Arago’s reply to the address of Mr. Harcourt, and the pyblic 
declaration of M. Dumas before the Academy of Science, that he 
adopted in all its parts M. Arago’s history of the discovery of thie 
composition of water. 5 des 

ere remains now but one, topic which the general reader 
will doubtless wish us to discuss. He will naturally desire to 
tearn the opinions which have been entertained respecting this 
controversy by chemists of European reputation, whose, un- 
biassed decision must overrule the judgment of partial friends or 
of interested admirers, This argument has been introduced hy 
Mr. Harcourt, who, under the influence of some misapprehen- 
sion, has brought forward the authority of the celebrated, Dr. 
Henry, to set aside the claims of his own personal friend Mr. 
Watt. 

* Though I have not,” says Mr. Harcourt, “ had the advantage of 
studying the unpublished MSS. of Watt, I know that they were sub- 
matted to the inspection of the late Dr. Henry, with whose reputation as a 
pneumatic chemist M. Dumas is well acquainted, and whose know- 
ledge, acuteness, and candour, were such as eminently qualified him 
to judge,in such a question, and I learnt from Dr. Henry that these 
MSS. produced no change in his opinion as to Cavendish’s title to be 
considered the first discoverer of the composition of water.” —Address, 
Postscript, p. 26. 

Had Dr. Henry given such a testimony in favour of Mr. Ca- 
vendish, we believe that Mr. Watt’s friends would have paused 
in ‘their advocacy of his claims; but it fortunately happens. that 
he has given the strongest testimony that could be desired in 
favour of Mr. Watt, and that the most undoubted evidence of 
his, opinions has been preserved. After the death of Mr. Watt, 
his son called upon Dr. Henry in passing through Manchester, 
on his ‘way to Scotland in 1820, and submitted to him all the 
ee documents, acquainting him generally with the corro- 

rative proofs in his father’s correspondence. After a careful 

bai of ‘the former, he recorded his opinion in a long letter, 
ated'8th June, 1820, containing the following paragraphs :— 
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22 [have made use,” says Dr. Henry, “ of the very. first; moments 
of leisure that have occurred to me since you were here, to look atten- 
tively over the papers of Mr. Cavendish and your father, and tlie other 
documents which you pointed out to my notice. 

. © There is no room for doubt as to your father’s priority. 

_. “ It ts established beyond all dispute, by a comparison of dates, that your 
futher, was the first to interpret rightly the important experinténts sherbing 
thé synthesis of water. ' 

“ TF should say that your father was the first who had the sagacity:to 
drato the right conchision from the experiment of Dr. Priestley, and to take 
that view of ‘the constitution of water, which, to this: time, continues tobe 
received by philosophers. as the irue one.” ! 


_ ‘The letter from which these passages are extracted, is givéri‘m 
full by Mr. Muirhead, but though every part of it is well worthy 
of perusal, there is one sentiment that especially claims our no- 
tice. He avers that Mr. Watt’s inference from the facts is dis- 
tinctly ascribed to him by Mr. Cavendish himself, in the first in- 
terpolated passage which we lave already transcribed inpage 492, 
493. In this passage, he speaks of Mr. Watt’s opinion, or theory, 
as Mr. Watt’s, and in referring to his own, he does not claim any 
priority, or even hint at such a claim, but uses the present tense, 
(“ whereas I take no notice of the latter circumstances, &c.”) to 
indicate at least an equality of claim in point of time. 

When Dr. Henry wrote this letter, he had not seen Mr. Watt's 
correspondence; but in the years 1835 and 1836, he called upon 
Mr. James Watt, and inspected the original correspondence, 
which, as a matter of course, for it contained no evidence of Mr. 
Cavendish’s claims, strengthened his original opinion, and indweed 
him to say that he would do justice to Mr. Watt’s claims in’'a 
History of Chemistry, which he had in contemplation. ‘ ‘That 
this was Dr. Henry’s opinion there is also other evidence 
than that of Mr. Watt. Dr. William Charles Henry, Dr. Hen- 
ry’s son, and himself an accomplished chemist, in a letter dated 
4th January, 1840, writes as follows to Mr. Watt :— 


‘“‘ My father, I distinctly remember, eame back from, a visit to you, 
after a full examination of the documentary evidence submitted to 
him, impressed with a clear conviction that Mr. Watt was the , first 
to interpret justly the experiment of the synthetic formation of water, 
and must be regarded as the discoverer of the true theory of its composi- 
tion.” 

Such is the twice considered, and the twice pronounced deci- 
sion of the late Dr. Henry, the arbiter chosen by the friends of 
Cavendish. May we not, without presumption, call upon, our 
readers to make it theirs? But before we do this, we. must 
meet an objection which we know will be now urged against. it. 
It will be said that Dr. Henry was the personal friend. both, of 
Mr. Watt and his son, and though the perusal of Dr, Henry’s let- 
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ter, as well as his high character, will repel the supposition that 
he was influenced by any private feeling, we shall call to his 
support the testimony of another witness. 

The illustrious chemist, Baron Berzelius,* a living professor of 
the science which he adorns, has borne a still stronger testimony to 
the claims of Mr. Watt—stronger only, however, in so far as that, 
while he has expressed it as his clear conviction that Mr. Watt 
arrived at his conclusions eight months earlier than Cavendish,— 
Cavendish could scarcely have been ignorant of those conclu- 
sions when he wrote his paper on air. On the ground, however, 
that different chemists of the Phlogistic school attached different 
meanings to the word phlogiston, M. Berzelius has blamed M. 
Arago for substituting the term hydrogen for phlogiston, and he 

roes on expressly to say, that if we translate the ero from 
{r. Watt’s paper into the language of the Antiphlogistic Che- 
mistry, Mr. Watt's conclusion is indisputable. Now, this criti- 
cism would have been just, if M. Arago had merely guessed 
at the meaning which Watt affixed to his own terms; but the 
uestion is not—what meaning, or what varieties of meaning did 
the phlogistic writers attach to the term phlogiston ? It is—what 
meaning did Mr. Watt attach to it when he wrote his paper? Mr. 
Watt himself tells us this in language which cannot be mistaken, 
and we have already shewn that Cavendish himself understood 
Mr. Watt as attaching this meaning to the terms which he 
employed. 
t would be a work of supererogation to muster in detail the 
long list of authorities which might be added to those we have 
adduced. Our limits indeed would not permit us; but as it has 
been asserted by one of Cavendish’s advocates, that Mr. Watt 
did not in his lifetime put forward a distinct claim to the disco- 
very of the theory of the composition of water; and by another, 
that Cavendish was “ universally regarded, and has continued to 
be regarded as the sole author of this great discovery,” it is neces- 
sary to reply briefly to these allegations. The published corres- 
yondence of Mr. Watt is an answer to the first, and we have no 
voubt that our readers will ask no farther information with respect 
to the second, than is contained in the following statement by 
Mr. Muirhead. 

“‘ Nicholson,” says he, “ in his preface to the translation of Foureroy, 
published in 1788, says: ‘ Mr. Watt has therefore a claim to the merit 
of a discoverer with regard to the composition of water, and has the 
advantage of priority in the discovery of its decomposition.’~ The 











* Berzelius, “ Jahres-Bericht iiber die Fortschritte der Physischen Wissenschaften.” 
— IT, Heft, pp. 43-51. Tiibingen, 1841. 

+Mr, Muirhead has adduced eight distinct passages from Mr. Watt’s writings to 
prove this. 

t Vol. i. p.14. 
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same statement is repeated in his chemical Dictionary, in 1795 ; al- 
though in both places Mr. Cayendish also is called a discoverer. In the 
excellent article on Water, in the third edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, published in 1797, it is distinctly said—* With respect to 
Mr. Watt, we think it appears that he was the first person who formed 
the true theory.’ In the translation of the fifth edition of Foureroy, 
published with numerous valuable notes, by the late Dr. John 'Thom- 
son of Edinburgh, the very learned translator has supplied the undue 
omission of his author ;—‘ It is but justice,’ he says, ‘ to add that the 
same inference had been made by Mr. Watt, and communicated by 
him ina letter to Dr. Priestley, dated April 26, 1783. See Phil. 
Trans. Vol. Ixxiv. p. 830,’ Lord Brougham, writing in the Edinburgh 
Review in 1803, ably stated, for the first time, the opinion to which 
his early studies had led him, and which the additional inquiries of 
nearly halfa century have so materially confirmed, viz. that ‘ some 
ingenjous men, particularly Mr. Watt, reasoning from all these facts, 
concluded that this fiuid is a compound of the two airs, deprived, by 
their union, of a considerable portion of their latent heat ; the quantity, 
viz. which is necessary for maintaining the elastic state.” In Dr. Tho- 
mas Thomson's Chemistry, 1804, 1807, and Murray's Chemistry, 1806, 
1819, while the independence of Mr. Cavendish is maintained, the 
priority is assigned to Mr. Watt. Dr. Dalton, in his ‘ New Systent 
of Chemical Philosophy,’ in 1810, says, that ‘ the composition and de- 
composition of water were ascertained ; the former by Watt and Ca- 
vendish, and the latter by Lavoisier and Meusnier.’ In his history of 
the Royal Society also, published in 1812, Dr. Thomas Thomson says, 
after having mentioned Cavendish’s paper, ‘ Mr Watt had previously 
drawn the same conclusion from the experiments of Dr. Priestley and 
Mr. Warltire.’ 

“ All of these statements excepting the last were made during the 
life of Cavendish, who died in 1810; and the whole of them were 
made in the lifetime of Watt, who died, as is well-known, in 1819 
and also in that of Blagden, who died in the following year.”* 


When such reckless assertions as that which we have been 
combating are brought to the support of a failing cause, and 
when anonymous writers scatter tlieir insinuations in order to 
weaken the argument of their opponents, or to strengthen their 
own, controversy must become personal, and discreditable to 
science, We have ever thought that it is only a scientific man 
that can judge aright in a scientific controversy, and that it is 
only an original inquirer who has anticipated others in discovery, 
and been himself anticipated, who can deal justly and tenderly 
with those great questions whicli involve the reputation of a phi- 
losopher, and affect the glory of his country. Such a man has a 
personal interest in the honest adjudication of scientific disputes. 





* To these authorities given by Mr. Muirhead, we may add that of Dr. Ure'in 
the Art. Warrr of his Dictionary of Chemistry. Lond. 1821. Both Mr, Watt 
and Cavendish receive from him their due meed of praise, 
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The case:which he ‘tries:may!ibe his) owns His: devotion tothe 
_ science which lhe cultivates will corsecrate its jadgment-seat:dnd 
hallow its responses; and in the truth and perity’ of itshistory, 
he will seek to: emibalm his -verdiet: An: alier: in ‘the> tepublic 
‘of letters cannot ‘administer its laws.’ A ‘pleader ‘withont;its-ver- 
nacular tongue cannot cross-question its witnesses. - Hence doiwe 
exclude ourselves ‘and alb oitr anonymous  craft-from the benchof 
judicial science, and we call upon the Fatadays, the Berzeliuses, 
the Liebigs, and the Dumas to eject us and occupy our place:; 
.") Wel have! been led into ‘these observations, by observing that 
‘the personalities in this controversy: are already thickening: into 
2 vloud which must burst upon some devoted head:* The friends 
of Mr» Watt in England have’ shown no ‘desire to . trench! ypon 
‘the just rights of Cavendish; or to cast:a suspicion uporizhis eha- 
racter. Dr. Black, Dr, Robison, Dr Henry, hiciernlliafirctadsien, 
what others: have considered his due, ‘the tredit’ of makati? Mr. 
‘Watt's hypothesis a great physical truth. They have a¢Kiiow- 
Jedged the:priority of his experiments to the full éxtent that it 
has been, proved, without abating their conviction: of the priority 
of Mr, Watt's: conclusions. ‘Had this priority been admitted, Ca- 
vendish’s reputation would have experienced no defalcation from 
its‘amount—no, eclipse of its brightness. But rejected as it/has 
‘been with contumely, and with allegations unfounded, and,re- 
proachful, feelings of ‘reprisal. have been excited, and \the good 
mame of Cavendish and Sir Charles Blagden have been subjected 
' toan ordeal which may either purify or destroy them. 

In referring to the friends of Mr. Watt in England, we,of course, 
mean to excladé M: Arago, who has introduced into his Kloge very 
‘severe allusions to the persons. who he supposed had been:parties 
to the ‘extraordinary errors of date, which marked the memoirs 

Both bf Watt and Cavendish. As the functionary of a great Euro- 
- Institute, M: Arago was called upon’as.a duty to write’ an 
‘Eloge of::one of its members, and was therefore entitled to take 
a‘ bolder and: a stronger position than might have been justifiable 
bya private friend. » We are of.opinion that the language which 

‘Shecused: upor that: subject was too strong, and the: suspicion too 

‘graves’ but-the prolonged discussion of tlie subject has: brought 
‘owt facts which’ do: not contradict M: Arago’s reprehensions, But 

which thust’ make every friend of science dread ‘the possibility 
that: there may have been corruption in her councils, and treason 
‘it her camps icc: 
‘o:\Dhe theory:of the composition of water which: Mr. Watt-eom- 
mmniicated to the: Royal Society in 1783, has been characterized 
vby Mr, Harcourt::as\ an erroneous speculation,” and his: views 
previous’ tothe publication of \Cayendish’s paper, as “ vague ‘and 

‘wavering to:a degree ‘scarcely comprehensible to those whoiliave 

orimot studied ‘the: ideas ~prevatent, at that period of chemical 'his- 
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tory, while an! anonymous writer in still bolder phrase styles 


ithe rsame: theory -tnpnofitable and: worthless! If there be any 


foundation for. thes¢ chatges—and still. more, if they: be. frue, 
dwhy disturb the: serenity ofiscience by any discussion respecting 


“ther priority? Let Mr. Watt enjoy his claim to be their an- 


thor;and his friends will be satisfied with the coneession. |: They 


voan have no:anxiety about the truth or worth of\a theory whieh 


-the menibers of the Royal Society received with high approba- 
tion; and which Black, and Robison; and Henry, and Berzelius, 


‘and: Dumas have, accepted as.a great chemical: truth—whidh Ca- 


twendish ias!in ¢aprées terms stated: to be the same:as-his own, 
witlr only ani apparent, difference, and which: living | chemists: of 
‘high'name, Professor Graham, of University College, fét exainple, 
chave shown :to be \evactly similar to those) entertained: by ‘the 


‘ambst distinguished philosophers of the présent day. 


iif The friends of Mr. Watt have not thus dealt with the labours 
vof Mr. Cavendish. We have admitted the originality and /the 
value sof Mr. Cavendish’s experiments ; we have regretted the 
severity of Mr. Arago’s judgment, while we have expressed our 
dread ‘lest it should be sound. We would willingly have’ avoid- 
ed any public reference to it, but as M. Arago has pronounced it 
anew—as M. Dumas has adopted it implicitly, and as the whole 
question is now submitted to the decision of the living chemists 
of Europe, and to the stern award of posterity, we must not 
shrink from the inquiry, however tender be the ground, and how- 
ever hazardons its disclosures. We are therefore constrained to 
‘address the following summary to the jury of our readers. ' 
Before April 1781, Macquer, Priestley, and Warltire, observed 
the remarkable fact, that pure water was deposited on the ‘sides 
of a glass vessel in which a mixture of common and inflammable 
airi was burned, or was’ fired ‘by the electric: spark/ In July 
1781, Cavendish; who was cognizant of’ their experiments, :re- 
peated them,’ and obtained the same result, and mentioned this 
result: to Priestley. If the experiment involved: the theory, then 
Cavendish: was’ anticipated in the discovery: by the three che- 
mists whom we have named. If the experiment didnot involve 
the theory, and if Cavendish drew from: it in 1781, the con¢lu- 
sion that water was.a compound body, he neither mentioned this 
‘conclusion to Priestley, nor to any of his friends; but kept it lock- 
edup im his own mind till the Spring of 1788, (if we admit ithe 
vague testimony of Blagden) when he communicated the long- 
‘kept: secret’ to him and to his particular friends in: thé \Royal 
Society,.that water was composed of the two exploded: gases. 
But as not one of these friends came forward in their: lifetime, 
when the ‘question was agitated, to confirm the statement of 
Blagden,: we must: hold that statement to be inadmissible evi- 
dence. Supposing, however, :that they had all borne the ‘same 
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general testimony, a conversation said to have taken. place in 
Spring by one of the listeners, might have become the end of 
Spring, or the beginning of Summerwith others. Nay, theevidence 
of Cayendish’s particular friends might have placed the conver- 
sation posterior to the date of Mr. Watt’s paper! But inde- 
pendently of this view of the subject, conversations, and still more 
conversations with particular friends, cannot be received as fixing 
the date of a discovery under any circumstances, and still less 
when the opposite claims rest upon written or printed testimony.* 
The 15th of January 1784, is therefore the true date of Caven- 
dish’s conelusions, and this would receive great support from the 
testimony of Lavoisier, that Blagden did not, as he insists in Crell’s 
Journal, communicate to him any of the conclusions of Cayen- 
dish in June 1783. But Watt's theory is proved by written 
testimony to have been known to Priestley in 1782, It was 
communicated in writing to Dr. Black in December 1782, 
alluded to in February 1783, in Winter, not in Spring; and 
was sent to the Royal Society on the 26th of April 1783, in the 
Spring, and from Blagden’s vague language, “ about the same 
time” when he first learned the conclusions of Cavendish, 

In this collision of claims, Cavendish never publicly asserted 
his priority to Watt; but he had a friend in Dr. Blagden, who 
was able and willing to promote the interests, we shall not say the 
views, of his patron. Mr. Cavendish was a person of great and 
deserved. influence in the Royal Society. Elected in 1760, he 
had been a Fellow for twenty-four years. He had received the 
Copley Medal in 1766 for his Experiments on Air. He had fre- 
quently sat in its council; and. his great wealth and high rank, 
combined with his talents and character, gave him a voice of au- 
thority in all its proceedings. No sooner was Watt's paper received 
than a change is contemplated in the Secretaryship of the So- 
ciety, Dr. Maty, the Secretary in 1783, who, as we have seen, 
considered Watt as the true inventor of the theory of the com- 
portion of water, resigns in the spring of 1754, and is succeeded 

y Dr, Blagden, who thought otherwise. In the performance of 
his, pringipal duty, viz., in superintending the printing of the Phi- 
lasophical Transactions, the new Secretary commits, or allows to 
be committed, two gross errors of date, both of which are favour- 
able to his patron, aud unfavourable to Mr. Watt. Had these 
dates been correctly given ; had Dr. Blagden not inserted two 
interpolations in Cavendish’s memoir; and had he neither con- 
versed with Lavoisier, nor corresponded with Crell ;—or, to take 
another alternative, had Dr. Maty continued Secretary to the 





% In 1785 and 1786, when the Jittle dispute, as Blagden calls it, was agitating, 
it would have been easy to have obtained the testimony of Cavendish’s particular 
friends to the correetuess of his historical statement in Crell’s Jourual., , 
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Royal Society, the honour of ete first announced the theory 
of the composition of water would have been unanimously con- 
céded to Watt. 

It is the testimony, therefore, of Dr. Blagden alone that has 
disturbed the current of scientitic history. It is his testimony, not 
appealed to by Cavendish, but gratuitously offered by himself, 
that contains the allegation that Cavendish mentioned to him and 
others his conclusions. It is his testimony, gratuitously sent to 
Crell, that deprives the French chemists, Lavoisier, Laplace, and 
Monge of their due share of honour, and it was by his acts that 
erroneous dates and claims were propagated throughout Europe. 
Let us impannel then a British jury—niot of chemists, for their ver- 
dict is given—not of the improvers or manufacturers of steani-en- 
gines, for they might be partial,—but of the highest functionaries 
of the law—the members of the peerage—let us lay before them 
these facts, and then tell them that Blagden received an annuity 
of £500 a-year from Cavendish; that, at his death, he left him a 
legacy of £15,000, and we will answer for it that the testimony 
of Blagden will be rejected, and the priority of Watt affirmed. 

Let it not be said that we are injuring by these observations 
the character of Cavendish. We rank ourselves among his most 
ardent admirers. Knowing nothing of what he did in this dis- 
pute, we say nothing of his conduct. So much, indeed, was done 
for him, and that so seasonably, that he did not need to do any- 
thing for himself. His bequest to Blagden was a meed of gra- 
titude for past services—not a bribe for services to come. ‘That 
he acted ungenerously to Watt, his best friends must’ admit— 
for he has admitted it himself. The omission in his “ Experi- 
ments on Air” of all notice of Mr. Watt and his theory, was un- 
worthy of a philosopher; and he stands self-condemned, because 
he corrected the omission before he printed his paper. We have 
no other fault to lay to his charge. He was unfortunate in 
belonging to a Society where such proceedings could have taken 
place. He was doubly unfortunate in having his deeds embla- 
zoned by an over-officious and too friendly hand ; anil he was 
more unfortunate still in having for his injured rival a man whose 
meek and gentle nature never roused a hostile feeling,—whose 
modesty, and sincerity, and worth, were universally admired, and 
who during the agitation of the question we have been discussing, 
was struggling against the infirmities of an enfeebled constitution, 
—combating pirates who were robbing him of his inventions, 
and sounding the very depths of his mind to perfect that gigantic 
mechanism which has subjugated Time, and Space, and Matter, 
—lengthening one by abridging it—conquering another by re- 
treating from it, and moulding material nature, with the skill of 
living hands, to that infinity of forms and conditions which supply 
the wants and administer to the luxury of our species. 
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od ‘Phose-who are familiar with:the ‘working: of ‘scientific: instita- 
itions constituted on the voluntary principle, like those of England, 
‘anvil. wronder' that: such a'melo-drame as that which we have been 
‘describing, should ‘have been performed on the stage of the 
‘Royal Society.‘ An- opinion-has long prevailed in England, in- 
‘dicating either the vanity of the nation, or the imbecility of:its 
rulers, that while in other countries literary and’ scientific insti- 
tutions prosper under the wing of ‘the State, they thrive this 
-eountry when sustained by voluntary contributions, and directéd 
by: individual ‘zeal. Were these individuals men. of learning 
and ‘scieniee, ithe: institution which they adorn would. doubtless 
-be conducted, as in other countries, with that energy and: recti- 
tude which might be expected from men of European celebrity 
and ambitious of intellectual fame. But unable 4s such men often 
are to pursue their: researches without injury to their families, 
and ‘compelled, as they often have been, to renounce altogether, 
or: to! pursue by fits and’ starts the studies in which they. excel, 
such an institution, though full of intellectual energy and moral 
power; would, without the bounty of the State, speedily languish 
atid die,::\“Were these individuals, on the contrary, only ama- 
teur philosophers—men of wealth, and influence, and rank, they 
might ‘form a society, active in its infancy, and energetic in its 
fouth+-fostering the achievements of humble and insulated ta- 
ent, and occasionally rousing to action an ignorant or a torpid 
government; but without the light of science, the emanation 
eften.of the poor,—without the brightness of genius, the gift 
frequently of the humble,—without the lustre of immortal 
names, it: would, like the falling meteor, flash, and dazzle, and 
dlisappear. ‘The Royal Society of London is an unnatural union 
of these! two: forms of'a scientific body,—a copartnery of men of 
station and men of genius,—a collection of atoms of such opposite 
and incongruous properties, that even the electric spark of royal 
favour cannot effect their combination. While science and lite- 
raturoitherefore have been advancing with rapid strides in every 
Huropéan: community under the sunshine of royal and imperial 
weer and the influence of homogeneous and. well-ordered 
nstitutions,' they have been advancing in England through the 
i ssible energy of native genius, and in spite of the ignorance 
anduilliberality of her statesmen, and the discouragement and 
obstructions of voluntary and heterogeneous associations. 
‘2 Fother countries where men of learning and science are in- 
vited' bythe State, and allured from professional toil by its 
bounty,~where: ‘the unbefriended genius of the provinces. is 
marshalled inthe capital in one phalanx of intellectual power— 
unfettered with distracting labour and undisturbed with domestic 
eares,—-scienco advances under the noble rivalry of ardent, yet 
kindred spirits... The strongholds of nature will not surrender 
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at ithe: firstisummons of the besieger. “The approaches must be 
(gradually made and ‘secured, the mine must be daily sprang, and 
the! nightly bivouac endured, before she opens her: crypts, and 
discloses her secrets. It is but to the priest that never quits its 
shrine++that the oracle yields ‘its response; it is but. by the 
licht of the vestal fire that: never dims, that the mortaleye in 
its socket of flesh can bring into. view the infinitely little, and 
command the infinitely-distant, and survey the infinitely: great. 
Thus urged by continued pressure—thus questioned by: perpe- 
tual interrogation, the material universe’ surrenders: its Jaws; o 
the ¢ourage and assiduity of the sage ;~-a rich harvest: of inven- 
tion and discovery is gathered into the treasury of ‘knowledge, 
and the bounty of the State is usuriously repaid in public bene- 
fits and national glory. 

In our English institutions, on the contrary, it is only the 
sages of the Metropolis, and of the Universities in its vicinity, 
that can thus work in combination; and did they work continu- 
ously and in numbers, science might doubtless flourish: under 
their patronage, and be advanced by their labours. But they 
hold their meetings only during six months of the year, and the 
door of the Royal Society is closed against the humble votary of 
science, whatever be his genius, who cannot pay their entry and 
composition money, the golden key which alone can open it: 
And even the active philosopher who, amid the Scottish :and 
Irish mountains, may desire to be a member of the institution, 
and perchance to honour it with his name and. his genius, must 
pay the same extravagant price, though he never treads its halts, 
nor receives any other benefits than a copy of its Transactions. 
The Society, therefore, includes but a small section: of: the 
scientific community, and the defect in number and: funds ‘is 
supplied by the indiscriminate admission of gentlemen of wealth, 
rank, and office, who form by far the most. numerous, and cer 
tainly a very influential class of the Royal Society. 

The functions required from:a body thus constituted, must: be 

rformed in committees of various shades of capacity and. know- 
edge; and independently of the undue influence of official fune- 
tionaries, there is always found in such a democratic council 
some little aspirant for power, who. obtains a temporary supre- 
macy, as much from the ignorance of his unlettered -colleagues, 
as from. the interested devotion of his scientific friends, ;The 
clashing interests of universities, castes, and professions, are! all 
more or less represented and fostered in these judicial conclaves « 
But the provincial philosopher has no representative there, and 
whether he be a competitor for medals or for fame, he will have 
little chance of success against an university or a; metropolitan 
rival, And even if he is ambitious only of a niche for-his-dis- 
coveries in the Philosophical Transactions, or desires. a testiniony 
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to the priority of his labours, he will succeed in neither, if some 
influential leader in the society, or some upstart’ member of a 
committee has been pursuing the same train of research, Owing 
to the small number of able men who compose these committees, 
there is perhaps only one:who is really well acquainted with the 
subject of the communication submitted to its judgment ; and 
should the views of the unbefriended philosopher stand opposed 
either to his inquiries, or even to his theories, he will not. scruple 
to report them as erroneous, and perchanee lay claim to the 
discoveries themselves. 

From these observations, our readers will understand how the 
elaims.of Mr. Watt must have fared in a body thus constituted, 
and thus managed... He was not a lellow of the Society, and 
he was little known as a chemist to the resident members. ‘Though 
his world-wide reputation was then not only hatched, but fledged, 
its pinions had not raised it to Fame, and it had scarcely reached 
in its commanding phase the coteries of the Royal Society. 
But, though his rights were trodden down under the influences 
which we have recorded, yet Truth, ever elastic and free, never 
fails to extricate itself from beneath the compressing foot of the 
usurper; and, though half a century has, in this case, been re- 
= to correct the errors, and to remove the prejudices of the 

ispensers of fame, another period of equal length would have 
been necessary, but for the preservation of written documents, 
and the energy of filial affection. A century and a half of con- 
troversy has not counteracted the evil influences of the Royal 
Society in depriving Leibnitz of his due honour as an inde- 
pendent inventor of the Differential Calculus, though the time is 
tast approaching when even England will do homage to his name. 
Nor are these the only cases in which the history of science has 
been falsified, and the rights of genius withheld. In the eg 
and in the passing century, the upright historian will find abun- 
dant proofs of the dishonesty of individual arbiters, and of the 
remissness and partiality and corruption of scientific institutions. 
Need we seek for any other illustration of our views, or any 
other proof of the fact, than in the very recent history of the dis- 
covery of a new planet. This grand discovery—the greatest that 
has ever illustrated any age or nation—has been lost to England, 
by the ignorance, the listlessness, and perchance the jealousy of 
individuals, and through the indolence and inefficiency of her 
scientific institutions. Had there been an Academy of Sciences 
in England such as that in France, aud an astronomer such as 
that at Berlin, Cambridge would have had to boast of her second 
Newton, and England would have pointed to the two remotest 
se in our system as the trophies of her genius and the em- 

lems of her glory. 
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Art. VI.—Ireland—~The Devon Commission-—Lord George 
Hills Facts from Gweedore. 


Tue difficulties which a consideration of the social condition 
of Ireland at any time presents, are increased to such. a de 
by the calamity which has annihilated the produce of two mil- 
lion acres of land, and four-fifths of the food of the peasantry, 
and which has placed five hundred thousand destitute men 
as labourers on public works,* undertaken for the purpose of 
enabling them to obtain temporary relicf, that we have been 
often tempted in despair to abandon the task which we had. pro- 
— to ourselves of saying a few words to our readers on the 

port presented in the last session of Parliament, by the “ Oom- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the state of the law and 
= in respect to the occupation of land in Ireland.” Par- 
iament will have again met before what we write can be pub- 
lished—but events will have already anticipated legislation. A 
panic has seized the creditors whose money was invested in 
mortgages of land. Suits of foreclosure, in twelve hundred 
cases, were instituted last term in the Irish courts. This is but 
the beginning of troubles. The landlords are in their turn un- 
wontedly busy in the various local courts through the country 
in litigation with the occupiers of the land. In ordinary times, 
the payment of rent is sought by a proceeding, formerly insti- 
tuted for the recovery of the possession of the land, the rent of 
which is not forthcoming—the payment of the rent and that 
alone is thought of—a change of possession not being contem- 
plated by either of the parties to the suit. The object is nownot the 
payment of the rents—a thing altogether hopeless in the case of 
the holders of small patches of potato ground, but the restoration 
of the land itself to the proprietor, tae course taken is by a 
proceeding, which demands the payment of rent as a debt—enables 
the landlord to imprison his tenant, and exact as the price of his 
liberation the surrender of the land. There can be no doubt 
that many of the wealthier farmers have taken advantage of the 
distress, to withhold the payment of rent. The pressure of the 
mortgagee on the one hand, and the diminution of the fund from 
which he is to be paid, on the other, will inevitably produce the 
earlysale of many of the more encumbered properties. If any thing 
ean save them, it is legislation in the spirit of a late Treasury 
minute, which proposes the sale of entailed properties for arrears 





* The number employed last week was between 470,000 and 480,000 ; this week 
it will amount to above 500,000. The amount paid by the Board of Works, between 
Monday and Saturday last, was £170,000. The number of each labourer’s family 
cannot be regarded as less than four, and this will be 2,000,000,—January 18, 1847, 
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of the debt incurred by the acceptance of loans from the public. 
for their improvement. .. We ‘fear, however, that. the measnre: sis. 
too late, and ‘we hope to shew in the course: of this paper, not 
sufficiently extensive. 

The terms of the Commission with which Lord Deyon was 
entrusted, seemed to limit the inquiries of the) Commissioners to 
the condition of the country, as affected by the-relations existing 
between landlord and tenant. The influences of those/relations, 
considered with reference to the large body of agricultural labourens 
who are not holders of land—and the effect of the laws of real) 
property, considered with reference to the ag of entailed 
estates, do not seem to have been regarded by the Commissioners 
as properly within the range of their inquiry, though, both..sub- 
jects are incidentally illustrated by the valuable body-of evidence 
which they have collected. 

In England, the existing law of landlord and tenant, as far as 
it was the creation of statutes, which it is sometimes said. to be, 
was the creation of statutes which but regulated pre-existing cus- 
toms. In-that country the ancient fabric of society cannot be 
said to have been ever wholly broken up. Any modification of 
her immemorial laws, whether such modification proceeded from 
legislative enactment or judicial interpretation, implied but the 
development of an existing living principle. The efforts, ac- 
cordingly, of her courts of law, have at all times been to recon- 
cile each new decision with antecedent practice, so that the 
innovation should seem to have been a part of the old and 
rightful: order of things. The legal fictions, drawn from the 
system of feudal society, in which principles were embodied and 
expressed, might or might not. be reconcilable with the trath 
of facts, but nevertheless they answered their purpose, excluding 
in each: case partial views of unimportant circumstances, which 
clouded. and: embarrassed what their propounders desired to re- 
present as universal truths, These fictions were in fact the 
proverbs of the wise, in which, as in those of the people, some 
general and weighty truth.lay imbedded. And they silenced dis- 

utants, because their justice was universally acknowledged.. In 
veland it was altogether different. There the legal fiction 
sounded not like a universal truth, but like a particular falsehood, 

It may:seem fanciful:to refer inconveniences and evils of the 
nineteenth.century to the unhealed dissensions of the fifteenth 
and, sixteenth ;; but we think it impossible to look to the history 
of Ireland, and not assent to the general truth of the proposition 
which we -have.advanced, In the reign of Henry the se’ 
we have what. has been called the conquest of Ireland. Examine 
his:acts when. in that country, and what do we find? a treaty 
with, the native princes, in which they acknowledge him as lord 
paramount—and a contemporaneous meeting of the clergy, in 
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whidly ithe ‘okt laws 6f the ‘cowitry are ‘still tepresentéd as stihe 
siétingyan ordihavied of thesyned'of Cashel! declaring evclesiusti- 
caldands fice frony the’ exactidns' of sevular men. © “Thekings of 
Irish provinces were to become tributaries to’ Henry, who was' te’ 
protect theth int the administration of then’ own governments! in 
their'own-wayi') They paid tribute, or promised to pay it-but, 
to ‘use the lanisuace of Sir Johi Davis, their relation to Henry 
was n6t) that’ of '* subjects”—they were ‘tributary kings“ not: 
stibjects “but: soveréigns. | They governed their ‘people: by the 
Brehoi law, they made their own magistrates and officers. hey 
pardoned and punished all malefictors within their several ¢oun- 
tries; they made war ‘and peace one’ with another without eon- 
trolment, and this they did not only during the reign of King 
Henry ‘the ‘Second, ‘but afterwards in ‘all times even ‘until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.” In all official documents of the 
riéd,' these Trish toparchs have given’ to them by Henry the'style 
and title of kings. -Hemry’s stipulations with his English barons, : 
who’ had already established themselves in Treland, were ‘6f ‘a 
nature wholly distinct.. They were subjects: of the Engtish 
crown. - To it they’continued to owe ‘an inalienable allegianees 
Their birth in England gave Henry this,as a right. ‘Such of 
them, too, as had lands in England, owed him feudal services for 
their English lands. The ease was différent as to their Irish 
possessions. These’ were conquests made in'their own right, and 
they now consented for the first time to hold them’ of the: king 
and-his heirs. ‘This created the necessity of new oaths of allegi- 
ancé—of stipulations by them. to observe the law of ‘England ' 
on the condition of protection on his side. Charters-were given 
to Dablin and Waterford, and the citizens of each were obliged 
to: observe English laws and manners. ~A few of the natives, 
too, ‘sought to be governed by English laws, and the five families 
—or tribes—of O'Neil, O'Brien, O'M‘Laghlin, O’Murrozh, and 
O'Contior, weré admitted to the privilege.’ Thus there were by 
express compact with England two distinct peoples established in 
the land, woverned by laws wholly different. igu Bs 
The effects on society, arising from the existence of two con- 
flieting nations on the same soil, and which Davis tells us lasted ' 
from ‘the first invasion till Elizabeth’s' time, may ‘be traced 
tlirough the whole interval. ‘The Irish princes ‘are described, as 
fora century and a half, faithfal to their engagements with: 
England, the nature of their duties being ofa kmd which: they: 
wére probably not very unwilling to perform. ‘Their assistance, 
cheerfally and efficiently given, against rival septs or Hnglish 
rebels; was often the subject of compliment-and reward from the. 
English government. It is perhaps innpassible to understand, with 
entire ‘distinetness, by any analogies which modern society’ can 
VOL, VI. NO. X11. 2% 
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suggest, the precise state in, which the settlers and the natiyes liyed 
with.each other, when four or five generations had passed away ; 
but the facts that remain recorded seem to, shew that, had it not 
been for. the impolitic device of encouraging two codes of Jaw, 
they would have soon blended into one people. As it was, the 
English settlers in the more remote parts of the country were 
almost compelled, by the circumstances in which they. were 
placed, to adopt the customs and manners of the people among 
whom they lived, and with whom they intermarried. The govern- 
ment of the country, meanwhile, was administered almost exclu- 
sively by individuals born in England; and the vexatious dis- 
tinction arose between Knglish of race and English of birth—a 
distinction involving elements of yet deeper hostility than ex- 
isted between either and the Irish. While the government was 
at peace with the native princes, it would appear that the right 
of private war, which existed among all the peoples of Saxen 
descent, and which was not got rid of for centuries afterwards in 
Germany, was often asserted by the English colonists in the 
wilder parts of the country. This was sought to be abolished in 
the time of Edward I. The English race of that period seem to 
have possessed all the vices of the native Irish, and to have 
superadded their own. The conflict of laws but rendered them 
lawless and rapacious. Like the native princes of the Irish, 
they demanded exactions unknown to English law, which they 
found among tle customs of the country. They preferred Trich 
tenants to their lands, because, for the Irish there was no Jaw to 
give redress of any kind. ‘The Irish, both the lords and the 
peaple, entreated to be governed by the laws of England. This 
did not answer the purposes either of the old settlers or the Eng- 
lish by birth. The old settlers regarded the island as their own. 
It had been parcelled out among them. To recognise the Irish, 
er to.admit them to a participation of the same laws, would be, 
in many instances, to create claimants for their lands—would 
be, in many instauces too, to compel the settlers to allow the law 
of England to be executed in parts of the country where it was 
their interest that Irish customs should still prevail. The Eng- 
lish by birth looked on the adoption of Trish customs as treason. 
The Jaws soon began to call it so. The penalties of treason were 
forfeiture; and the thought of a new conquest of the country 
made them unwilling to relax their laws,—of all this inextri- 
cable confusion was the result. 

it is impossible that society should exist without some law. 
We see no reason to think that the Brehon system, had it the 
advantage of gradual development, might not have become sufk- 
cient for the purposes of civilized socicty. Its compensations, 
by money, for injuries to life and limb, and property—its mea- 
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suring offences against the happiness of domestic life by a number 
of cows, or a sum of money—are not, after all, very different 
in principle from our fines to the Queen, and judgment of da- 
mages ; and we cannot altogether share the indignation of those 
who still resent the acts of the early English settlers in adopting 
the manners and customs of the natives. The laws of either 
country would, we think, have in the end effected the object of 
civilizing the country. With both, its civilization was all but 
impossible. 

Lhe original partition of the unexplored and unconquered ter- 
ritory of Ireland amongst the first settlers had greater evils than 
at first appeared. We exclude for the moment all those which 
arise from such propertics being too large in extent for the means 
of those who thus divided them among themselves, could they have 
established their possession by the conquest or extirpation of the 
natives. At present we shall only observe, that it necessarily 
created for every portion of the soil two claimants—the native 
tribe by which it had been immemorially possessed and the Eng- 
lish representative of the first settler. Bich acted, each could not 
but act, on the supposition of the justice of his own claim. If 
amicable relations at any time seemed for a while to subsist, they 
were but a truce of temporary forgetfulness. Had they been 
neighbours with boundaries dividing them from each other, 
friendliness would have at last grown up among them, if it were 
but from mutual fear compelling unwilling respect. Where the 
English settler adopted the manners of the Irish tribe among 
whom he lived, he had in general possessed himself of some right 
which he thought likely to be acknowledged by them to the lands 
en which he lived ; and thus some difficulties were overcome. 
But then in stepped the inextricable confusion of the double law. 
The descent of property was in England regulated by laws essen- 
tially different from the Irish tenures. It is possible that, had 
there not been the claim of tribute and ownership by remote 
English proprietors claiming under the first settlers, that the 
actual residents on the soil might have found means of reconcil- 
ing these differences, but these claims occasioned the perpetual 
intervention of English law, and the lesson was easily learned by 
the borderer on civilization to avail himself of all the subterfuges 
which either system suggested, while his true title was that of 
the strong hand. In 1315, occurred the expedition of Edward 
Bruce. ‘The remonstrance of the Irish addressed to the Pope at 
the time they invited Bruce to their rescue, assigns as the cause 
for this movement, the determination of the English to extirpate 
the natives, root and branch. “ They have forced us to quit our 
fair and ample habitations and paternal inheritances, and to take 
refuge, like wild beasts, in the mountains, the woods, and mo- 
rasses of the country. They pursue us even into these frightful 
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abodes, endeavouring. to dispossess us of the wild uncultivated 
rocks—and arrogating to themselves the property of bia See 
where we can plant the figure of our foot; they assert that not 
a single part of Ireland is ours, but by right entirely their own. 
Hence implacable animosities.” Bruce’s bold enterprise was 
neatly ‘crowned with success. The Irisl—princes and people-— 
flockéd’ to his standard, reconquered much. of the country, an 

though Bruce was defeated, they learned theit own strength, and 
such of the colonists as had before sought to preserve ‘English 
ctistoms felt the necessity of adopting the laws and manners of 
their Irish neighbours. They assumed Irish names, | ‘They gave 
up the use of the English language, At the present moment, it 
is not possible to say what families are of Irish descent, as the 
adoption of Irish nates became at this time not unusual with the 
cdlonists, and at an after-period, English surnames were very 
generally adopted by the native Irish, eae 

An incident, illustrative of the evils which we have described, 
and otherwise of great moment, occurred about half a century 
later. “William Burke, Earl of Ulster, and Lord of Connaught, 
a‘ descendant of one of the original settlers, was slain. Ac- 
cording to English law, his only child, a daughter, was his 
heiress. | She, with her mother, fled to England, and afterwards 
married Lionel Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. 
The law’ of tanistry would have given the seignory, if not the 
property of this vast inheritance to the best man of the blood of 
the deceased, to be determined by the election of the tribe. 
The sons of the deceased would have no right to the succession 
while his brothers lived. A Jaw more calculated to secure perpe- 
tual warfare cannot be well imagined, but with this right or 
some right depending on the same principles, the next male 
heirs of the deceased earl sought to dothe a claim to the lands, 
the possession of which they seized and never relinquished. 
Lionel, in some years after, came over to regain his lands and to 
exercise the functions of Lord-Lieutenant. He found the Burkes, 
his wife’s ‘usurping kinsmen, at war with native princes, who, 
if the law of tanistry were to prevail, had somewhat better rights 
than the acclimated English. He hoped to make the disputes 
between the English and Irish tanists instrumental to the asser- 
tion of his own rights, but found to his surprise and mortification 
both united against him.. The admission of a right arising from 
principles of the law of England was fatal to the pretensions of 
either. 

His indignation led to the passing of what is called the statute 
of Kilkenny, (4.p. 1367.) This increased all the evils which we 
have endeavoured to describe. It.is inypossible to read the sta- 
tute and not feel with the Irish chieftains, that its object was to 
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root, them out of the country altogether.” The spirit, of the act 
was directed against the English adoption of Trish manners, and 
it is not surprising that it should have obtained the praise of those 
statesmen who employed their time in seeking to, produce an ex- 
terior resemblance between the institutions of the two countries. 
The act,truly states that “ diversities of government. and, differ- 
ent laws in the same land cause differences in allegiance and dis- 
putes among the people,” and then, proceeds to legislate forthe 
purpose of removing the distinction heretofore made between,the 
{nglish born in Ireland, and the English born, in England, but 
distinguishes both from the Irish. “ ‘The Irish enemies shall not 
be adinitted to peace till they be finally destroyed.” The Church, 
the most powerful instrument. of civilization, was in words pro- 
tected in all its franchises by this act, but one of its great and im- 
portant benefits to the State—that of raising not alone the 
general level of society, but of electing, as it were, into, its 
own, body, and thus dedicating to the public service all that is 
best and of highest promise among the members of the swrround- 
ing society, was cruelly abridged in this desperate effort to give 
the appearance of a second England to the colony, It was or- 
dained that “no Irishman of the nations of the Irish” be admit- 
ted,to any cathedral or collegiate church, nor to any, benefice. 
Ifany such be admitted, the admission to be void, and the king 
to have the presentation. No bishop to admit any to orders 
without the assent and testimony of his lord given under seal.* 
The statute was not inoperative; but it did not, and it could not, 
operate for good, It had not even the vicious strength of a bad 
Jaw, to which people reconcile themselves as to an inevitable 
calamity; for. servile churchmen were enabled, from time to 
time, to obtain licenses from the king which exempted them from 
its eperation. We have cases of persons with Irish names proy- 
ing their English descent, and thus shewing that the law was 
carried, into practical effect. The consequences to religion were 
what might be expected. In the time of Edward the Fourth, 
we find acomplaint made that “no person of the Church, high 
or low, great or small, preached the word of God, but the mendi- 
cant friars.” Had _ the legislature not, declared war against the 
language and dress of the Irish, it is not improbable that the ne- 
cessity of intercourse would have created a common language. 
The habits of imitation would have assimilated the natives of the 
two countries. A common Church, aiding, among its higher pur- 
poses, to create one law of opinion, would, of all possible elements of 
civilization, have been the most efficacious. When the necessary 


* Statute of Kilkenny, edited by Hardiman.—The Statute was never printed ‘till 
1843, and its publication is one of many and great obligations .whi¢h Listery owes 
to the Irish Archaevlogical Society, 
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effects of this strange procedure, limiting its usefulness, were felt, 
occasional permissions were given to bishops to ordain Irishmen 
for the parts of the country where English was not spoken. Such 
clerks were also allowed to hold ecclesiastical livings till Eng- 
lishmen could be found to occupy them. 

The religious struggles in the reign of Henry the Eighth opened 
with an incident which rendered any reformation of the Church 
almost impossible. In all parliaments called before this reign, 
clergymen sate as members of the Lower House. They were 
still summoned in the usual form; but an act, having a retrospec- 
tive effect, prevented them from sitting or voting as they had 
hitherto done. The reason assigned in England for clerks not 
being allowed to be members of the House of Commons, namely, 
that they were represented in Convocation, did not apply in Ire- 
land, for in that country there was no Convocation. If ever there 
was a moment when such an act was peculiarly imprudent, it was 
the present. The most powerful influence of the kingdom was thus 
alienated from the State. The Church became a hostile power. 
The Reformation, which could scarcely be effected in any country 
without some concurrence with the body of clergy, could, in Ire- 
land, only have been effected by a movement within the Church 
itself. Hostility to the State was thus generated under circum- 
stances that secured its continuance. 

The impossibility of executing the statute law led to a descrip- 
tion of legislation intelligible enough, but which tended to perpe- 
tuate the customs which the English law called barbarous. Pro- 
clamations by the Lord Deputy in council were assumed to have 
the force of laws. The statute law was said to be a perpetual 
ordinance—the proclamation a temporary constitution. In these 
constitutions, the Irish customs were in terms recognised and 
adopted. Thus, petty larceny was punished by a fine of £3, 6s. 8d., 
“ of which forty shillings shall be paid to the captain or lord of the 
county, and twenty shillings to the tanist, s¢ non est particeps 
eriminis, and six shillings and eightpence to the informer.”* 

The utter devastation of whole tracts of country in the south 
of Ireland, in consequence of Desmond’s rebellion, and in the 
north by that of Tyrone, was sought to be remedied by planta- 
tions on a very extensive scale. In the southern plantation it was 
arranged by the advisers of Elizabeth, that none of the Irish 
should reside as farmers, freeholders, or copyholders, on the lands 
given to the undertakers, as they were called, who were, for the 
most part, the younger sons of Englishmen of high birth. The 
largest grants proposed to be given were to consist of 12,000 


* Proclamation, 12th July 1545, 
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aeres, and each of the persons obtaining such grant was bound 
to plant eighty-six families of English birth on his estate. | Un- 
luckily, the grants were given to persons of rank too high, and 
the grants themselves too large. From the first there were frauds 
and evasions of the conditions on which the lands were given. 
The tenants of each grant of lands were, according to Elizabeth’s 
lan, to be divided into classes of farmers, frecholders, and copy- 
pes eg The conditions of the grant were fulfilled in the letter, 
but violated in the meaning, by admitting the same persons as 
tenants on different estates, and often on the same estate, in each 
different capacity. It isa mistake to suppose that in this plan 
there was the design of extirpating the old inhabitauts of the 
lands forfeited by Desmond. Of 574,628 acres forfeited, 330,548 
were restored or abandoned to the old possessors. These 
lands were intermixed with those of the new grantees. The 
condition, of not allowing the natives to obtain estates in the 
newly-granted lands, was soon disregarded. Through Ulster, 
the plantation was conducted on principles that required a more 
entire separation of the lands of the natives from those of the 
new planters. The plan in this instance, too, was very imper- 
fectly carried out. The grants of land were intended to be smaller, 
not more than 2000 acres to any one. It is a curious fact, that 
where the original plan of the settlement was deviated from, as in 
the western coast of Donegal, the native manners and relics of 
the original laws of the Irish still remain. 

The confiscations which we have mentioned, were followed at 
an after period by other confiscations, and by the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics. These laws, which existed for about eighty 
years from their first enactment, and which were first relaxedin 1771, 
are truly stated by theland commissioners to have “materially affect- 
ed the position both of proprietor andoccupier.” The code of penal 
laws, says Burke, was “a system of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and degrada- 
tion of a people, and the debasement in them of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.” We 
are at the moment not concerned with more than its effect on the 
occupation of land in the kingdom, and the consequences arising 
from its provisions in that regard. An act passed in 1703 reu- 
dered a Roman Catholic incapable of purchasing lands, or holding 
a lease of lands for more than thirty-one years. He could not 
hold a farm even for that term producing a profit greater than 
one-third of the rent, without risking the loss of it, as it was 
given by that act to the first Protestant discoverer. Agriculture 
was indirectly injured by other provisions of that monstrous 
code. No Roman Catholic was Eset to possess a horse of 
more than five pounds’ value. Industry was checked among the 
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Roman Catholics, by. the feeling,that they could. not enjoy, its 
rewards. ‘The proprietor of land.was also. limitedin, the selec- 
tion of his tenants to. Protestants, sas.“ they, could alone. enjoy 
any permanent tenure, and were exclusively entitled te the eleetive 
framehise, ae OWED 

~ In 1771, Roman, Catholics were allowed. to take a lease, for 
sixty-one years, of pot less than ten, nor, more than. fifty acres 
of bog, with half an acre of arable Jand \for the site. ofa 
house—the house, howeyer,, not to. be.situated.within.a milé of 
a town. ‘In, 1777 they were allowed to take leases for any term 
under “1000 years; in,.1782, to acquire frechold property... by! 
leaso, and by inheritance ; and,in. 1793, they,had giyen to thein 
the élective franchise. A freehold. of forty shillings a-year was 
at that time the qualification of an elector. .The, qualification 
has been since raised to ten pounds, 

The facts which we have stated are. sufficient to account, for 
the resources of the country, never having been developed. Ag- 
riculture at no time has, sufficiently engaged the attention of 
any class. Tillage has, till of late years, been disregarded. 
The richer lands are every where in pasture—nor is it. easy if it 
were desirable to effect a change in this mode of employing them, 
as covenants are frequently, inserted. in Jeases to prevent. thie 
conyersion of pasture lands to the purposes of tillage, and. the 
Courts of Equity have constantly interposed by injunction to 
prevent breaking up old pasture lands where there are no such 
covenants. 

’ The arrangements both of the proprietors of land,* and. their 
tenants, had the mischieyous tendency to have lands held in. 
common ; and of all kinds of property, the management of land 
is that which Jeast admits of partnership. In the. settlement 
among their families of landed property, wherever land was li- 
mited to daughters in default of sons of a marriage, it was given 





* The évidence given by Mr, Hutchins, a magistrate of the county of Cork, and.a 
p¥oprietor of laid ‘m several parts of Ireland, gives an instance of the evils which 
we mentions’) Amestate‘in the iéighbourhood ‘of Bantry belongs jointly to him, to 
Lord, Beerhayen,,Mr, Rixley, and, Mr, Herbert.) '~ It has been undivided ‘as far’as 
the landlords are concerned, since 1641, when it was forfeited by the O’Sullivans, 
and given to Lord Anglesea. The occupying tenants have divided the Jand among 
themselves, but in such a way that a man’s house may be in one place, with a cab- 
bage garden, and one field half. a-mile off, another a-quarter of a-mile off.“ No- 
thing coutd;”\says’Mr, Hutchins, * be more ejudicial to improvement, than this 
kind of! holdiig”'The people are, Mr, Hutchins tells us, a very industrious 
pdople, but the estate“ has been in such a state,” (from the effect of settlements, 
xo} 1 that no’ one of the landlords could introduce a better system.” Mr. Hut- 
chins has done ‘all that was possible in giving encouragement for drainage, build- 
ing; &0.5'but it is quite plain that nothing effectual can be done in such a case un- 
til'the estate beconrés either by purchase the property of one individual, or is di- 
vided among thé owners under a hill of partition, 
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it undivided shares, and the management of it soon became the 
source of inconvenience to every one entitled to a portion, Such 
settlements are framed as if for the purpose of inconveniencing 
every body, and the smallest properties in land—even such, pro- 
perties—say—as do not produce £300 a-year rent-—are the sub- 
jects of as strict limitation as if the question were of the settlement 
of the estates of the Duke of Devonshire. Nothing can be ima- 

ined so absurd as these settlements, and from their provisions 
an Irish gentleman can scarcely extricate himself, except by ac- 
tual bankruptcy, if even that has the effect of ‘relieving him. 
Imagine an estate of £1000 a-year, charged with one or two 
%"atures for widows of former owners, and with sums of £500 
or more, probably of £1000 each, for some half dozen sisters or 
aunts,—old judgment debts still paying interest at £6 per cent. 
first charges on the lands—securities undeniably sufficient—pbut 
which the unfortunate owner has no means of paying, and no 
means either of compelling the creditor to assign fis judgment to 
a person wishing to lend the money for less.* 

In this position a man may be easily placed without any act 
of his own, and it is the case of numbers without number in Ire- 
land. As long as it is possible, such a man—in the hope of some 
change of circumstances, or for the sake of others—will cling to the 
ownership of land, with all its fearful responsibilities, which 
ownership, did he obey the mere instincts of selfishness, he would 
at once abandon. But suppose it abandoned by him—suppose 
it neglected—the first half year’s interest on the judgment-debt 
that remains due leads to an equity suit; a receiver of the 
rents, at considerable expense, is appointed. If this measure 
be delayed a year or two, or if the rents are not paid by a 
pauper tenantry, the lands are, after a long interval of yexation 
and loss to all the family, decreed to be sold, and are, in the 
end, found to be an insufficient fund for all but the earlier 
charges. What heart-burning! what family estrangement, and 
alienation! what fraud in some, what suffering of others, is the 
necessary consequence of these absurd arrangements—which yet 
are the arrangements of all the gentry in the southern counties of 
Ireland! The inconveniences likely to result must often occur to 








* The value of the judgment arises from its being, by the law of Ireland, *as- 
siynable, and an incumbrance upon all the estate which the debtor has at. the time 
of the judgment, or which passes through his hands at any time afterwards, till the 
jadgment is satisfied.”—Dr. Longfield’s Evidence, Devon Commission, vol. is It has 
priority over al] securities of later date. The person having his debt thussecured, 
and receiving a very high rate of interest, often refuses to assign. such security. to.a 
person willing’to lend for less, provided the debt stood in the same order of priorit}‘, 
which could only be arranged by'an assignment of the old judgment, . The Courts 
of Equity have not yet compelled assignments in such circumstances, though ag- 
suredly there would be no injustice in their doing so. 
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the lawyer who prepares the settlement: he communicates his fears 
to, the, parties; and the inconveniences are then guarded against, 
not by the only rational course—abandoning the absurd part of the 
arrangement~but by the introduction of some device to escape the 
particular objection pointed out. If, for instance, it is proved to 
demonstration that any sudden demand of a sum of money 
charged on the estate cannot possibly be met, and that the estate 
must be sold to pay it, the friend who suggests this is answered, 
not by a consideration of the value of the estate, but by the ex- 
pression of some strong determination on the subject; and some 
contrivance for postponing its payment is all that is gained by 
the suggestion. 

In the actual ownership of land, the tendency to have it held 
in common by several proprietors is created by the kind. of set- 
tlement which we have described. The rents, too, by whomso- 
eyer received, haye always to be divided among some half dozen 
at, least. An Irish father’s arrangements, hen he has any 
power over his lands, seem made on the supposition that his sons 
and daughters are to live for ever together; and so, instead of 
endeavouring to divide their shares into separate portions, having 
no dependence on each other, the very opposite principle seems 
to be that on which he acts. No definition of Property can be 
imagined that does not expressly, or by necessary implication, 
include the notion of free agency; and yet, in this island of all 
anomalies, the possession of what is called property leaves no 
man free to act. We feel the sacredness of family arrange- 
ments, and hesitate exceedingly to suggest the disturbance of 
any rights which they have created. Our difficulty is increased 
by the consideration that we are doing violence to the solemn 
acts of the dead; but it is our deliberate conviction, that the 
sole means of preserving the general intention of the founders of 
these families, is to give the tenant for life under such settle- 
ment,—the representative of the estate for many purposes—abso- 
lute rights of ownership, where the property does net exceed a 
certain annual amount.* Such have been given under several 
acts of Parliament, for particular purposes, displacing the rights 
of the inheritor however, but to the extent that seemed, in each 
particular case, expedient, and indeed we think regarding them 
rather too anxiously. In most cases a father can, should he be liv- 
ing when his eldest son comes of age, make new arrangements of 
the property. ‘These arrangements are no doubt, as in all fair- 





* “The greatest curse to the country is the small absentee properties, where 
there is mo ont to look after them, aid the agent’s duty cousists in getting all he 
can; often without having seen tlre property.”— Witéiam Monsell, Esq., Land Com- 
mission, vol. ii. 738. 
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ness they should be, such as are advantageous to tlie son ; and 
it may be felt desirable that the consent of the Court of Chan- 
cery, on consideration of special circumstatices, in Some cases, 
should be required as a necessary preliminary. “We, however, 
think that, in ordinary cases, it may be left to the discretion of 
the parent himself. One immediate advantage will ‘be, that 
debts now paying £6 per cent. (the usual rate on old charges) 
may be paid with money borrowed at 3% or less, ahd this would 
go far to prevent the bankruptcy of the country gentlemen, now 
all but inevitable. To the son, whom we suppose next in reé- 
mainder, absolutely no injury will be done, for we are stip- 
posing cases in which there are debts affecting the inherit- 
ance; and if the estate be sold at such prices as can be ob- 
tained when half Ireland is in the market, and with an accumu- 
lation of law costs, there would be nothing remaining for such 
expectant. Legislation such as we propose would be far less 
violent than it may at first seem. It would clothe with the power 
of free agency the apparent owner of the estate, and give the 
best chance of preserving it in the same family.* Each estate 
would have at least the advantage of some distinct purpose being 
carried out in its management. If the receipt of rents, and their 
distribution among the persons entitled to their respective por- 
tions, be the only object contemplated, with a total disregard of 
the well-being of the persons who shall be the owners or the occu- 
pants of the lands—if Ireland is never to produce a class of meni 
superior either to the peasant proprietary who now nope to dis- 
place the existing gentry, or the labourers whom such peasant 
proprietors would enslave, degrade, and starve, we can see no ob- 
jection to the whole management of the landed property passing 
into the hands of the receivers cf the Courts of Equity, ot the 
agents of absent capitalists. But for Ireland we hope better. 

In the poorer parts of the country, the lands are occupied in 
a sort of partnership not very easily explained, nor in all cases 
very intelligible to the partners themselves. It is not impossible 
that a custom described by Tacitus and Cesar, as among the 
usages of the tribes whom the Romans found in Gaul and Ger- 
many, and which indeed scems common to all people when tillage 
is beginning to succeed to pasturage among beintet or shepherd 





* The income actually received for his own purposes from lands, by the nominal 
proprietor, is often next to nothing, “Iam agent to an estate in this neighbour- 
hood, (Macroom, county of Cork,) the rental of which is nearly £5000 a-year, out 
of which, after the payment of interest and charges, the landlord at present does 
not receive £100 a-year for his own support,’’—Evidence of James Carnegie; Esq., 
Land Commission, vol. iii. p. 61, This is, no doubt, an extreme ease, An Lrish pro- 
prietor forced on the management of an estate for the benefit of others, often re+ 
ceives less than an agent’s usual fees, 
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tribes, may’ have lingered with ‘a neglected people front time. 
ett: ef ist? 4 “Aake) | f <P i PERM? PE he 
inimémorial—* Among the Germans,” says Tacitus,“ the culti-, 
vated lands were considered niot as the property. of individuals, but, 
of the whole tribe, which they cultivated and sowed and reaped.in 
common,” ‘Cxsdr’s account is more, minute,—‘ Neque quisquam 
agri modum certum. aut fines habet proprios, sed magistratus AG, 
priticipes in anno singulos, gentibus cognationibusque hominum, 
qui una-cojerunt quantum et quo loco visum est, agri attribaunt 
at ante. post ‘alio transire cogunt.” Among the Affghan 
tribes an interchange of lands in this way is effected every. ten 
years. Traces of this tenure still exist in England.“ It is in- 
teresting both in an antiquarian and. historical point, of view,” 
says Mr. Jones, in his evidence before the Commons’ Inclosure 
Committee, [1844] “ to find that scattered relics of this primeval 
tenure still exist in this country ; that they have outlasted the 
changes which the gradual establishment of the feudal. system 
effected ; that they have resisted those more enduring attacks by 
which the advancing tide of civilization is constantly overwhelming 
such anomalies ; and that they have survived to present them- 
selves for examination by a committee of the Legislature in the 
middle of the 19th century.” The Irish peasant has no magis- 
trate, or prince, or chieftain, to determine his ridge of land, or to 
tell him the field to which he is to shift his tillage from year to 
year; but four men of the village, when part of a mountain tract, 
which had been before a commonage, is taken into cultivation, de- 
termine the quantity of tillage ground to which each man is en- 
titled, and the proportion of rent he is to pay. In Erris, Dean Lyons 
gives évidence to the Land Commission of a change of occu- 
pancy every second year,? in some lands which he describes :— 
“ Théy grow their crops in very. wide ridges, which are formed 
into inclined planes; one side of the ridge being two or three 
feet'higher than the other. The seed is spread upon the ridge, 
and it ts covered from a furrow always dug from the high aie 
so ‘that every year the mould of the field is moved by the breadth 
of a'furrow, or about eighteen inches from one side of the field 
to the other.” The circumstances in which the poor people find 
themSelves placed, suggest this apparently simple mode of arrange- 
ment; but which soon becomes so intricate and complicated as to 
defy ‘all adjustment. A number of persons holding some small 
Mots of tillage land, and all entitled to commonage on a neigh- 
ouring mountain or bog, are, by the increase of population, Ted 
to take, from time to time, patch after patch of the waste land 
into cultivation. When it has been reclaimed, each demands 
his share in the reclaimed Jand, and Lord George Hill tells us 
that in one part of Donegal this led in many cases to the hold- 
ings being ‘reduced to such patches, as to be incapable of pro- 
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ducing food sufficient for a family’s support, and seattered here. 
aiid there in eighteen or twenty diffcrent pices, “ One man” at 
Gweéedore, in the county of Donegal, “ a tailor by trade, had his 
land in forty-two different places, and gaye it up in despair, declar- 
ine that it would take a keen man to find it. One field of half an 
acyé of dats was held by twenty-two persons,” The people whom 
Lord’ George describes had no leases, but this made little differ- 
ence when they wished to deal with what they called their rights 
for their own purposes, as they were perpetually trafficking in 
these ridges and patches of land—selling portions of it as they, 
wanted. money, either for ever or for a term of years, There 
being no lease, gave them the advantage of this property not 
being, easily made available to their creditors without their own 
consent ; aud this, perhaps, was one of the reasons why they re- 
sisted as long as they could all changes in the tenure. Many of 
them occupied all their time in concocting plans to over-reach 
their feighboirs, “ disliking,” says Lord George, “ plain dealing 
and matters of fact.” The land is let not by the acre or by any 
fixed measurement, but by the number of cows it will feed, and 
the subdivisions are such and so many, that “ a cow’s foot,” or the 
fourth part of a cow’s grass, often represents the portion possessed 
by a family. ‘Think of all the opportunities and temptations 
such a system must give to perverse ingenuity, occupied not in 
disentangling, but still further perplexing this web of difficulties ; 
add to this, that the inevitable altercations which this state of 
things induces, are the perpetual subject of disputations at 
courts. of petty sessions, conducted in the Irish language, which 
the judges who are to decide the matter often do not understand. 
The jurisdiction of these courts does not properly extend to cases 
where the title to land comes in question’; but the skill with which 
the litigants contrive to compel decisions on such rights, would 
do oredit to the lawyers of old times, when to aed the juris~ 
diction of the court was the test of a good judge. A scuffle and 
assault is sworn to, and the guilt or innocence of the party: ac- 
cused cannot be determined without incidentally tl de- 
cision on the point in reality controverted. The decision, how- 
ever, seldom continues law till the next sessions day, for, the 
magistrate’s law is but law as far as it is confirmed by the popular 
voice. By the magistrates, efforts are made to ascertain what 
the law of England would be in such circumstances, Among 
the people themselves there is an unwritten lew loci,— 
** Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns; next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs all.” 


“We doubt whether the interference of the Petty Sessiong 
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Court does not almost do mischief,j—fights, eonfusion and as- 
saults, are the inevitable consequences of the rundale or runrig 
system as this’ shifting mene of land in inexplicable part- 
nership is: called ; but still fights and assaults will have an 
end some time or other. Men shake hands, after they have 
ascertained what can be done and suffered by and from clenched 
fists, but when the swell-mob attorney from the neighbouring 
town comes in and throws new elements of strife into the over- 
brimming caldron, confusion becomes worse confounded,—a 
new claimant is introduced to scramble for the small profits of 
the soil, and the village litigant is taught that there may be 
worse evils than the exaction of rent or tithe, or what is fe!t to be 
a greater grievance than either to the very poor—the county cess. 
In spite of all that the magistrates can do, vexatious litigation, 
when it has once commenced, becomes absolutely interminable. 
Time, temper, and money, are lost. ‘The natural acuteness of avery 
intelligent people is occupied in perpetual strife. Subtleties, that 
would delight and perplexa schoolman, divert the peasant from the 
management of his farm. The occupations there, may, he thinks, 
be postponed to a convenient season ; but let Sessions day come 
—and, unfortunately for the people, it comes every fortnight, or 
oftener—and business must be minded. A hamlet crowds to 
hear the disputes—the magistrate speaks only English—the dis- 
putants Irish—the man of law a language that cannot be de- 
scribed as either—the interpreter, probably the neighbouring 
schoolmaster, who has left some sixty or seventy children idle 
while he assists at the Sessions, seeks to make clear to each the 
meaning of the other—the frenzy deepens—there is not an audi- 
tor who does not become inflamed with the passions of the dis- 
putants. “If two dogs were fighting in the street, a man could 
not sce them without taking a part,” was the answer which we 
have heard from a Kerry peasant, when, in a trial for assault, 
he was accused of favouring one of the parties. An eager hunger 
and thirst for abstract justice would seem to be the ruling passion 
of all, if it were not that all seem anxious, by any artifice, to 
sustain their own preconceived view of the case. That this is 
possible for honest men, no one who has had experience of life, 
even in educated society, can for a moment doubt; and among 
a barbarous people, the distinction between truth and falsehood, 
when considered as a means, or indeed even in a higher view, 
is scarcely understood. ingunt simul creduntgue is the philoso- 
phical language of Tacitus. What we call perjury is not always 
understood as such by them, and that the feelings of general so- 
ciety on the subject, even in England, have advanced in a degree 
which could not be at once admitted, is to us manifested not alone 
from the altered character of diplomacy, but from the biographical 
accounts of men of high distinction, of a century or two ago, by 
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theix, nearest, relatives. Roger, North tells us that his brother 
Dudley,.a\Turkey merchant, when at Constantinople, where the 
law of the country required every fact to be proved by. two 
Turkish witnesses, thought himself justified, by principles of 
natural equity, in bribing Turks to swear to facts of which they 
knew nothing. “ The ‘Turk swears out of the faith he hath in 
the merchant’s veracity, and the merchant is very safe in it; for 
without two Turks to testify, he cannot be accused of false wit- 
ness... This is not, as in England, accounted a villanous suborna- 
tion, but a case under an oppression, and a lawful means of 
coming into a just right. Zhe Christian oath, (quoth Roger, 
shrewdly) is not in the case, so there is no profanation.” ‘This 
is the reasoning of Roger North on his brother’s practice ; and 
after more of the same kind of argument than we have room 
to quote, he adds:—“ To apprehend these diversities, we must 
have a strong power of thought to abstract the prejudices of our 
early education, and plant ourselves in a way of negotiating in 
heathen, remote countries.” Dudley preferred, on the whole, 
false witnesses to true. The false witness, knowing what he was 
to prove, was less likely to be baftled by questions from the 
judge. “ Therefore, if there be true witness, circumstances may 
be such as shall make the false ones more eligible.’* So wrote 
Roger North, the brother of a distinguished Equity Judge, little 
more than a century ago. Is it surprising if an Irish peasant 
act on the same principles now? Are there no circumstances 
in the past history of the country that may lead the actual oceu- 
pant of land to regard what his landlord calls rent in the light 
of tribute? If he thinks his landlord’s right rests exclusively on 
force, will not his sole means of resistance to such force cease.to 
have in his imagination the taint of fraud? It is in vain) to 
argue against this view, by shewing, in any individual case, that 
the landlord's right of property can be traced beyond the parti- 
cular tenant’s possession; for, in very truth, as opposed to. the 
legal facts of lease and tenure, and any inferences deducible 
from them, the fet of possession in almost every case depends 
on some dealings with former tenants. Of this the Land Com- 
missioners received evidence from almost every county in Ireland. 
The payment necessary to be made to an outgoing tenant for his 
interest is often much more than the value of the fee of the land, 
and the landlord, who denies its legality, is not able to do more 
than regulate it, so as to have some control over the incoming 
tenant. This is said by the Commissioners to be peculiar to the 





_* North’s Lives of Lord Guildford, Xe., vol. ti., p. 380. See also Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, vol. x., p. 567. 
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north of Ireland, and.is referred “to the extensive settlement of 
Seotch and English ia the counties of Ulster, giving! to that:pro- 
vince a! different character from other parts of the island.” » This 
view jof the. Commissioners is contradicted by) everything «we 
know ofthe country, and disproved by the evidence of numbers 
of the witnesses examined by them. We are glad to find that 
our view. of the subject is supported by Mr. Bicheno in his:valu- 
able paper, annexed to the Reports of the Irish Poor Inquiry 
Commission. We give his words:—“ This tenant claim is more 
firmly established in the south than anywhere else, and liere it is 
defanded ‘by open violence, and frequently by doing some mis- 
chief,.to and even killing the person who takes land without 
having paid the price to the outgoing tenant.” In the south, 
then, it exists at least equally as in the north, and there it cannot 
rest on anything as its basis but the mere fact of possession ;: for 
improvements, made by any one there are none, in most of 
the cases where the question can arise.* Without reference 
to improvements, possession itself seems to give some right ; and, 
as. the philosopher, speculating on the arrangements of society, 
clethes his theory in the language of unconscious fiction, and 
pictures to himself the possible incident of a social contract, so 
the Irish peasant who ascribes to his forefathers every virtue of 
which he ean form a conception, represents them as securing a 
provision in perpetuity for the tribesmen,—the right to remove 
whom is admitted—-but the right to denude whom of that provi- 
sion is denied. “ Their chieftains,” they say, “ could not turn 
them,out to starve. They might remove them from one place 
to another, but could not turn them out to starve.”t Natural 
justice—thus do they reason—gives the living aright to continue 
to. live, and the feeling expresses itself in the form of a tradition 
of old: times. 

In the part of Donegal which Lord George Hill describes in a 
small volume of great interest, and also in evidence furnished to 
the Commissioners, the condition of the peasantry represents that 
of the whole western coast of Ireland, which is our reason for 





*« Ts thereany anxiety for leases at the present rents?” ‘ Most tenants would 
be better. pleased to have leases on the better managed estates, certainly ; but as 
to the ra¢k-rented tenantry, the great majority of them in this district are of such 
a class that they are very careless whether they have leases or no.” “ Does the 
rule of the good, will of farms prevail in the district, and is it recognised by the 
landlords?’ “The landlords do not recognise it ; but even tenants-at-will will get 
an enormous sum for their ‘ guod will,’ often very nearly the fee-simple of the land.” 
“ Is it recognised as a tenant-right !” “ The tenants regard it as a right, but I do 
not know that the landlords have ever recognised it as such. When the tenant 
goes out there is often a large arrear of rent. -If paid by the incoming tenant, the 
landlord countenances the change.”—J1. W. Massey, Esq—Land Commission — 
Tipperary. 

+ O'Reilly’s Evidence (Land Commission.) 
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dwelling so much-on'what will iti England probably be regarded as 
a very. peculiar state’ of society'! Phe distance from-towns in this 
disttict, and:the total want of réads a few’ years ‘sined rendéred ‘it 
almost impossible for civilization to reach’ these péople. ‘There 
being no road by which to convey their odts to market, illicit dis- 
tillation became general. A keg of whiskey might be easily carried 
through hills and' bogs, ‘where a leaded ‘cart could’ not’ travel. 
The vety excitement of the lawless life which this implies had 
perhaps its charm for mén’ but ‘little rémoved from ‘the savage 
state. The revenue’ officers occasiotially ‘seized’ their stills and 
their whiskey, but still the trade was ‘a’ profitable ‘one. The 
tracts near the shore were more thickly ‘inhabited than the in- 
terior of the country, from the ereater convenience they afforded 
fordisposing of whiskey-—of obtaining tobacco—of getting fish when 
other provisions are scaree—and most of all for the advantage’ of 

the sea-wrack for manure. » Tlie sea-weed is thrown ‘in’ on ‘those 

shores after a storm in vast quantities. Without ‘a few good 

storms, the people say, the country would be lost. ' The tract of 

country of which we speak runs many miles along the sea-shore 

in the north-west of the county of Donegal. In the year 1838, 

Lord George Hill purchased several small properties there, which, 

in the whole, amounted to 23,000 acres. The coast is studded 

with islands, some of considerable extent. Of these, four were 

included in his purchases. . At the time Lord George purchased, 

distress in the district was universal. A few lawless jrullies did 

as they pleased. ‘No respectable person could be got to act as 

agent. A nominal ownership continued to be exercised over the 

land, but arrears of rent of ten and even twenty years'in many 

instances had accrued.. Parts of the estates which Lord George 

purchased were actually unknown-——were not mentioned in the 

rent-roll of the land given to him when he purchased—and their 

discovery was the reward of after diligence. “Rent does not appear 

to have been refused, but the amount ofeach man’s rent was fixed 

very much by the tenants themselves, as indeed it must have been ' 
in the circumstances we have stated. Lord George tells of the de- 

vices by which its payment was sought to be evaded by the ten- 

ants, and to be “beguiled” from him by the landlord’s bailiff. The 

truth of the following incident is vouched by his Lordship. The 

bailiff made several unsuccessful attempts to distrain the cattle of 

a man who each time had notice of his approach, and contrived 

to have them out of the way. At last the bailiff became itri- 

tated, and seizing the offender, swore lie would take himself to 

pound—that a recent. act of Parliament gave him the power— 

that his brother had a nice new gun—that he would place him 

as keeper—and if he showed his nose over the pound-wall, he 

would shoot him dead. The delinquent begged for mercy, and 

the rent arrear was paid as promised, 

VOL, VI. NO. XII, 21L 
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Lord George gives an account of the rundale system in this 
district similar to what we have described on the coasts of Mayo, 
with the additional fact that each tenant considered himself 
entitled to:a portion of every various quality of land in the town- 
land. “ The man who had some good land at one extremity was 
sure to‘have some bad at another, and a bit of middling in the 
eentre, and bits of other quality in odd corners, each bound- 
ing his neighbour's property, and without any fence or ditch 
between them.” On a fixed day in the year, all the cattle were 
brouglit from. the mountains and allowed to run indiscriminately 
over the arable Jand. Any that had not their potatoes dug or 
other crops off the land were much injured: no man ventured 
to grow turnips, for nothing short of a seven foot wall would keep 
out the mountain sheep.” The “ good will” or tenant’s right of 
a farm among these people was generally very high, often amount- 
ing to forty or fifty years’ purchase. 

Lord George tells us of the rundale or partnership system ex- 
tending from land to personal chattels. A horse belonging to 
more persons than one is often partially shod. We are told of 
one poor animal of the kind belonging to three proprietors who 
could not agree as to who was to shoe the fourth foot. Sheep 
are partially shorn as one or another of the owners requires stock- 
ings—a fore quarter will be seen bare to the skin, while the hind 
is clad and comfortable. 

The peasants, though they are without anything that can be 
called house or home, have, each of them, several dwellings— 
one in the mountains, one on the shore, and another upon an 
island. They flit from rock to rock as the herbage of one after 
another is consumed by their half-starved cattle. This wander- 
ing would alone be sufficient to preclude their thinking of comfort 
in any one of their habitations. The houses, on Lord George 
Hill’s obtaining possession of the property, were huddled together 
in clusters, where infectious disease had every facility for extend- 
ing itself, and where the feminine disposition to scold and wrangle 
rejoiced in the daily opportunity of strife. 

We are unable to, do more than state the principle on which 
Lord George’s improvements on this estate commenced. He 
first built a store in the neighbouring town, and interested ship- 
owners in Liverpool to send vessels there. This at once gave the 
people a market for their corn, and illicit distillation—which had 
previously been carried on to such an extent that not only all the 
grain of the county was made into whiskey, but large quantities 
were brought from the counties of Sligo and Mayo for this pur- 
pose—almost entirely ceased. He next established ashop in which 
every article likely to be useful in the neighbourhood was sold 
at the prices of the principal town in the neighbourhood. His 
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building operations required tradesmen of many kinds, and he 
introduced a system of weekly ready-money payments. ‘The first 
year (1839) that grain was purchased, £479, 9s. 63d. was paid 
for oats at the store, and for the year 1844, the amount brought 
in was upwards of £1100. 

The next task was to break up the old rundale system, and 
give each tenant possession of a separate farm. This was exceed- 
ingly difficult of adjustment. The form of an ejectment was 
used to give the landlord legal possession of the entire tract of 
land. The tenants were at first disposed to resist, but when they 
found nothing but fair play was intended, the division and re-ad- 
justinent of the holdings on one townland were peaceably ar- 
ranged. The materials of the houses had to be removed to the 
new farms. A fiddler was hired, who took his station near the 
site of the intended house, and the whole neighbourhood joyously 
assisted in carrying the stones and timber. When the actual 
process of separating the holdings by ditches from each other was 
commenced, the people who had before thought Lord George 
only chimerical, and that he would soon be tired of these changes, 
offered violence, which was, however, soon overcome. They soon 
felt the advantages of the change themselves, and the people of 
other townlands on the estate solicited his agent to arrange and 
divide their lands. Premiums for agricultural improvements were 
now offered and distributed among the tenantry. Each year in- 
creased the number of candidates for these prizes. In 1840, there 
were 36 competitors; in 1844, 239. 

We have seldom read a volume with more pleasure than the 
“ Facts from Gweedore.”* We regret that the details in it are 
not such as to enable us to judge whether the produce of the land 
is sufficient to repay the capital expended. One thing seems 
certain, that to render the ren improvements permanent, a 
great portion of the time and thoughts of a sensible and benevo- 
ent man must continue to be engaged. 

In the course of Lord George Hill’s efforts to humanize these 
poor people, we find him stating the necessity of serving whole 
distriets with ejectment processes. He also tells us of having re- 
stored lands to poor people, where bullies, assisted by a strong 
faction, had usurped it, and withheld the possession for many 
years. The possibility of being of any use to the district de- 
pended on the apparently harsh measure of the sweeping eject- 
ment with which the proceedings commenced.t 





* Facts from Gweedore, by Lord George Hill. 1845. 
+ We are delighted to find that, in her present calamities, this little settlement 
of Lord George Hill’s attracted the attention of benevolent visitors of the Society 
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In Ireland, the lowest tenancy that practically exists is one 
from: year to. year. This can be terminated by, either party giving, 
six months’ ‘previous: notice to:that effect. The tenure, howexer) 
béing fora year, the notice must fix its termination at the period. 
of the year at which it has commenced, The Land Commissioners 
would alter this-state of the law, sufficiently embarrassing in itself, 
so :as.to increase the difficulties of the landlord... "The word “eject- 
ment” is more harsh in sound than in reality. It suggests the 
notion ofthe dispossession of the tenant, whereas it is, in most 
eases; only one of the modes: of recovering rent, and the service 
of the process with which the suit is commenced, leads at,once. to 
settlement with the landlord. On some. estates, the, Commis- 
sioners tell us that notices to. quit are periodically served on the 
tenants;\in order to keep them, more ‘entirely in the landlord's 
power... ‘l'o remedy this evil, the Commissioners propose, that the 
tenancy shall not determine without twelve months’ notice, We 
do not;see how this will lessen the evil, or in the slightest. degree 
affect it, as!Ainder no cireumstances can the Jandlord, as. the 
law ‘now is, determine such tenancies except at the period of the 
year at which they have commenced. Under the existing law, 
in the case of a tenancy at will (which the courts have, by con- 
struction of law, extended to a tenancy from year to year) the 
landlord has to wait till the expiration of the six months’ notice 
to quit, which usually brings him to the month of May ; and, as 
the real object of such an ejectment is most often to obtain his 
rent, on the tenant’s representation that he has wheat or oats 
growing, (for the notice to quit does not prevent his tilling,) time 
is ordinarily given till harvest. The landlord is now pretty much 
at the mercy of his tenant, for, having by his ejectment proceed- 
ings treated the tenant as a trespasser, the relation of landlord, 
whiclventitles him to distrain, is supposed no longer to exist, and 
another year’s crop may be. carried off with impunity.* We can- 
not: but think that, both for the benefit of the landlord and tenant, 





of, Friends, who made. a tour last November, through the west of Ireland, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent of distress. They say :—“ After a no Sr 
tedious jotirney, we were truly glad to see Lord George Hill’s Gweedore Hotel 
risiig ‘from the! bogs’ and mountains with ‘which it is surrounded. | Instead ofthe 
miserable, and, filthy hovels which abound in Donegal, neat stone-cottages, with twa 
or three rooms, are rising in all directions, with stables and cow-houses.” * * * 
“ Knitting has’ been introduced ; amd hundreds of pairs of stockings are made, 
whieh ate sold’ by. Lord George Hill ‘in London. They have lost their potate 
crop, but meal is to be had at Lord George Hill's store, the only place within 
twenty miles where it is sold ; and they find constant employment on the estate.”— 
Distress in Lreland.—Correspondence with Central Relief Committee, p. 11. 

. * See Evidence of Robert O’Brien, Esq.—Land Commission, 
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bhi state of uncertainty should be put an end ‘to, and that: tlre 
Commissioners’ advice to have a year's notice given instead of six 
motiths, is only adding another difficulty to those which already 
exist to any fair dealing with the case. 

We are glad to find that the Commissioners encourage the exe- 
cution of formal! written leases between landlord and tenant, and 
they recommend the registration of such instruments in the counx 
ties where the lands are situated. They suggest that:such leases 
should be subject to stamp duties of half-a-crown instead of the 
large duty paid at the period of their report. . The duty has:since 
been reduced even below what they suggest. We incline to think, 
that in any future legislation it would be wise-—in ‘cases where 
gale days are fixed rather by the custom of the country than by 
any deliberate act of the parties, and also where a tenancy at 
will is converted by the magic of law into'a tenancy from year to 
year, to fix the time at’ w hich such tenancy is to terminate at 
an earlier period of the year than the 25th of March or the 
Ist'of May*—a season at which it is too late for the landlord 
to'make any proper arrangement for the coming year. We 
think, too, that where there is undeniably an over holdin g—where 
the tenant violates the contract between him and the: land- 
lord—where ‘he remains at all against the landlord’s will, after 
the condition on which his tenure depended is broken—all faci- 
lities should be ‘given to the landlord to recover possession. 
Whatever the tenant’ s rights may be to allowances for improve- 
ments or otherwise—and we think there are cases in’ which the 
legal doctrine—of things attached to the freehold being irremove- 
able, operates unreasonably against the tenant—we should think 
it far wiser to give the tenant a right of action against. his: land. 
Jord than the sort of lien on the land which is now secured to him, 
and which our modern Brehons wish to extend; It may be suid, 
that it is important to give the tenant the feeling of security. 
No doubt it is,—but this is somewhat different from what the 
Commissioners would substitute, namely, the possession of another 
man’s land, held under circumstances that compel the greater 
part of its produce to be expended in the fraudulent gambling: of 
desperate litigation. Twelve months’ notice to quit instead of six, 
in a case where the relation of landlord and. tenant continues 
to exist, not from any dealing between the parties, but’ from fic- 
tions of law, for such is its origin in siialvaek cases,—in almost 
all where there is litigation! We trust the Legislature will 
pause before sanctioning such a change as this. 








* In the south of Ireland, the commencement of the tenaney is almost always in 
March or May; in the nor th, we gather from the evidence that it is more frequently 
in November. See Serjeant Howley’s evidence, which gives the best summary we 
know of the Ejectment Statutes.—Land Commission, Vol. i. 
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It may be worth while to remove a prevalent misconception 
arising from the inaccurate use of the word “ tenant at will.” 
The original meaning of the word is what it still suggests to most 
minds. When we are told of tenants at will, we think of a hold- 
ing terminable at pleasure, and such was at one time the fact ; 
but, from an early period, the Courts of Law in England, feeling 
the unreasonableness of the position in which both landlord an 
tenant were placed by this uncertain tenure, looked anxiously 
for, any circumstance from which they could infer a fixed 
tenancy. When a lease for a year was made, and the ten- 
ant continued to hold the ground without any new con- 
tract with the landlord, the Courts regarded the dealing be- 
tween the parties as a holding from year to year. They did 
more. They held that, even at the end of a second year, the 
tenant could not relinquish his holding, or the landlord resume 
it, without having given reasonable notice to the other party— 
and they “ fixed one positive rule of six months’ notice—a rule,” 
says Lord Eldon, “ that may in many cases be very convenient 
—in others, as for instance that of nursery grounds, very incon- 
venient.” The rule was fixed early—so early, indeed, as the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the Courts of Law held that “ a ge- 
neral occupation was an occupation from year to year, and that 
the tenant could not be turned out of possession with a notice to 
quit.”* Ifthe Courts found any evidence of an annual rent being 
contemplated between the parties, they inferred a holding for a 
year ; continuing possession for a day beyond the year implied 
a tacit renovation of the contract, and the rule of half a-year’s 
notice, framed by themselves, they inflexibly insisted on. Any 
informality in this continued the tenancy for another year. What, 
therefore, is called a tenancy at will, is thus an interest in land, so 
far from being terminable at the pleasure of the landlord, that it is 
scarce possible to terminate it. ‘The rule of the half-year’s notice 
is said to be a convenient one, and perhaps is so, if the conveni- 
ence of the Courts of Law, and not of the parties, be the conve- 
nience thought of. The estate “ from year to year,” created by 
the Courts rather than by the parties, is so protected by them, 
that Justice Wilmot, in language perhaps inaccurate, described 
tenancy at will, in the old sense of the word, as having but a 
“ notional existence.” The owner of land was recompensed by 
the Legislature for any overholding, after the tenancy had been 
determined by notice, with double rent. In Ireland, where over- 





wend ta Kenyon’s Words, 7 Term Reports—he cites the Year Book, 13th Henry 
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holding is the universal rule and not the occasional exception, 
the! boon of double rent is of no great value where the tefian¢y 
which Lord Wilmot and his brethren have created is sought to 
be put an end to, because the single rent has itself become “ no- 
tional,” to use his amusing word, The Courts lay down a rule 
applicable to the simplest case of property, and then apply it to 
all indifferently, to houses in towns, for instance, from which 
rent in any sense implying a return from the productiveness of 
the thing demised, or the labour expended on it, has no meaning, 
—and to land in the country, the whole rent of which is resolvable 
into these elements. The simplicity of the rule is its only me- 
rit. Isitasimple one? Has any one found it a simple oné in any 
case of property in which he was interested. It is easy to say 
“ Landlord and Tenant,”—but suppose the landlord joint pro- 
prietor with three or four—the validity of any form of notice that 
can be adopted may depend on some half dozen questions, all go- 
verned by doubtful flame auc every one of which is likely to be the 
subject of expensive litigation, and any one of which determined 
against him, leaves his tenant the right of possession for another 
year. Landlord and tenant! Why, the landlord or the tenant may 
be a corporation, or a minor, or a married woman, or the legal 
estate may be in trustees, and though it is very convenient to 
the courts of law to think simply of the words in their most ge- 
neral sense, it may not be quite so easy for even the best in- 
formed professional man to determine who are to give the proper 
notices—when they are to be signed by the parties thidenbel ieee 
when it may be done by others for them. ‘The estate, which a 
so called tenant at-will has in the land, is one of no inconsider- 
able duration, if measured by the real probabilities of almost any 
given case. It is an estate that does not terminate with the life 
of his landlord, nor with his own, but passes to his personal re- 

resentative. Tenant-right, meaning the interest which a men 
a in lands of which he has ever obtained possession, has some 
foundation in the estate created for him by the courts of law. A 
letter from an Irish friend (dated 9th January 1847) gives a 
better notion of the actual property this class of tenants a in 
their holdings than any thing we could say. He is speaking of 
his own property. “ None of the defaulting tenants have leases, 
so that to proceed by ejectment, we will have to give six months’ 
notice to quit, previous to 25th of March 1848, and will, in fact, be 
unable to proceed either for recovery of our rent or our land, 
sooner than fifteen or sixteen months from the present time.” 
The defaulting tenants, in this particular case, are actual pau- 
pers. We have stated the inordinate value set upon land by 
these people, which renders it scarce possible to purchase from 
them this right of possession, and renders the absolute abandon- 
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ment of the property or the dispossession of occupants, who ren- 
der ‘it’Gf as little value to themselves as others by a tedious, pro- 
cess' of law, the only alternative for the landlord. The existence 
of a ¢ontract for an indefinite number of years, is fairly .enough 
inferred froin annual rent, and a holding continued.beyond a 
year. Would‘it be too much to infer something also, for the 
landlord from the non-payment of such rent, and enable him to 
get rid of a teriant whose right to possession depends on the mere 
intendinent of the court in his favour, by a process less ruinous 
than: that which ‘we have described? “ Give fixed leases,” .it 
will be said—and we agree in the recommendation—it will do 
away much of the evil, but in spite of all covenants and ¢ondi+ 
tions, ‘a population numberless as the dust of the desert will 
frow up, Without: perpetual watchfulness. Land would he, and 
is ‘divided into ‘such patches, as no longer to support the fami- 
lies of the oecupants, far less to pay any rent. 

It is préposed, by throwing the entire expenses of any taxation 
that may be ‘necessary—nay, of much of the expenditure that has 
been incurred, exclusively on the properties where the poor haye 
been allowed to live, to relieve the neighbouring proprietors from 
the burden. There are, no doubt, in the south and west of Ireland, 
where destitution most prevails, many estates which exhibit the ap- 

earance and the reality of comfort to owner and farmer and la- 
Potter: Most unatfectedly we give our highest praise to those noble- 
minded men who have for years struggled with many difficulties, 
and’ with no inctonsiderable success, in the effort to improve the 
condition of the people among whom they reside. As opportu- 
nity has; offered, the population on the farms of their tenants 
has been: reduced ‘as nearly as possible to the number requisite 
for: its:agricultural purposes. But these estates, cultivated like 
gardens, have too often been cleared—as the phrase is—at the ex- 
pense of the adjoining localities. These clearances were, for the 
most’ part, ‘at a period long before that to which the labours of 
the Land Commission relate, and were no doubt beneficial both to 
the landlord, and to the tenant, who was allowed to continue on the 
lands; but “ it would be impossible for language to convey” 
(says’ Dr’ Doyle) “an idea of the distress which the ejected 
tenantry suffer, or the disease, misery, and vice which they have 
propagated in the towns wherein they have scttled.”*—“In 
some | ‘Gases ‘they wander about without a fixed residence, If 
they have alittle furniture, or a cow or a horse, they sell the 
latter, and‘come into the small towns, where very often they get 
a license’ to'sell beer or whiskey. In the suburbs of the small 





* Dr, Doyle’s Evidence, Committee on State of Poor in Ireland, 1830, p, 394. 
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towns in Freland are cabins, having no loft—suppose of twenty 
feet long by twelve feet wide—with a partition in the centre.” 
Dr. Doyle himself saw seven families crowded into. one. of these 
sheds; and his officiating curates told him that the instances of such 
misery were frequent. “ I have known a lane,” he adds, “ with 
a small district adjoining the town, in which I live, to have been 
pled by thirty or forty families who came from the country. 
n twelve months the bulk of them had died.” Dr., Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, being examined by the same committee before whom 
Dr. Doyle had given this evidence, as to what. becomes. of the 
ejected tenantry, replied, “I fear very many of. them perish.”, 
Mr. Doheny, a barrister residing in Cashel, describes ground 
where he had himself “seen villages standing, and which are 
uiow green fields.”* ‘Che ejected inhabitants seek a shelter in 
the adjoining towns. Houses are let to them at 1d., 2d., and 3d. 
a-week. Mr. Doheny found in one single house seventy persons. 
They live by theft: they steal straw, to which they add bog- 
stuff, purchased with a few pence, and convert it into manure, 
which they sell to the farmers for a free crop of potatoes. . Such 
is Mr. Doheny’s evidence. Is it possible, then, in any taxation, 
to assess landed property on the principle which the Irish Jand- 
lords now put forward, of each estate supporting its own poor,— 
when the well-managed estate has itself been the cause of the 
neighbouring pauperism? The resolution of the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland means this, or it means the more probable 
alternative—just nothing,— 
4 “ That having suggested above what appears to us to be the best 
means of absorbing surplus labour, and removing the obstacles which 
fetter private enterprise, we, at the same time, desire to express our 
firm and deeply fixed conviction that any system of relief for the 
support of the destitute, which is not based on the principle of distin- 
guishing between the proprietor who performs his duty, and him who 
neglects it, by exempting the former from any taxation that may, be 
rendered necessary by the default of the latter, will be most injurious 
to the interests of every class in the community.”t 

Such is the resolution—but we must not allow ourselves to. be 
betrayed into a discussion which involves the whole question of 
the principle of a Poor Law, 

We have shewn the subsistence of alegal right in the occupier 
to the possession of land, which renders its proper management by 
the Iandlord impossible, even when it becomes utterly useless to 
the tenant, Could the Legislature facilitate the reassumption 





* Land Commission, vol. iii. p. 297. 
: t Meeting of Landed Proprietors in Ireland, January 14th, 1847. 
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of it by the landlord when the contract on which it is held is 
violated by the tenant’s ceasing to pay rent, we think the remedy 
by distraining might be done away with. Something, too, might, 
we think, be devised that would go nearer to satisfying an ordin- 
ary observer's notions of right and wrong than the machinery of 
ejectment, which seems a device to prevent the relation of land- 
Jord and tenant from terminating till both are ruined. We 
have stated to the Devon Commission the case of a landlord, 
where, proceeding for the recovery of an arrear of rent confes- 
sedly due, he had to bring two ejectments in the superior courts, 
and had to answer a bill in equity filed by the defaulter’s 
tenants. He obtained possession in September 1842, after some 
litigation. In 1843, the ejected tenants forcibly repossessed 
themselves of the house ; a second ejectment became necessary, 
atid, in January 1844, the landlord was again put in possession by 
the Sheriff. The Sheriff, in giving formal possession of a house, 
commences by removing every living person from it. After the 
Sheriff in this case had given, as he thought, complete posses- 
sion, he retired, and the ‘fandlord’s steward proceeded to occupy 
the house. A woinan then appeared, who had been concealed 
ina hole dug in the floor, covered over so as to escape tlie 
Sheriff’s eye, and informed the steward that she remained there 
holding possession for the ejected tenants. The possession was 
thus retaken; the landlord’s men, however, proceeded to till 
the ground, and were beaten off by the old tenants and their 
“ faction.” Litigation again commenced; at the time of the 
Devon Comunission, the landlord was in possession ; but told the 
Commissioners that his “ life was frequently threatened.” This 
was the case of a resident landlord. For the only true question 
between him and his tenants—did they owe rent or not? are 
substituted a dozen others, depending, some on feudal tenures ; 
goine on constrictive tenancies created by the courts; some on 
the practices of the courts of equity. Is it wise to continue a 
system in which such mischiefs are not the exception but the rule ? 

The recommendation of the Commissioners, to substitute 
twelve months’ notice instead of six, if operating as they seem 
to expect, we regard as equivalent to the transfer of the land- 
lord’s property to a fraudulent tenant. Even now, what is 
called the tenant’s good will is saleable, as we have seen, at the 
price of the fee-simple of the land. Discourage by all means 
such tenancies—compel, if you will, actual written leases, but do 
not think of giving possession, however acquired, more than its 
present power of extortion. Do not, while regulating the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant, act with more oppressiveness than 
the law does at this moment—for the pe plan injures and 
oppresses both. We feel anxious that written instruments should 
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in all cases exist, and that. as little as possible should be left to 
the intendment of the law. A volume is open before us while 
we write, which gives an account of Ireland written in 1599.* 
Ié is a sad and strange thing to reflect, that while'so many 
changes have occurred elsewhere since that time, so much remains 
here unchanged. We transcribe a sentence that might have 
beeti written yesterday :— 


“ The soil is generally fertile, but idly and badly manured, by rea- 
son of the great exactions of the lords upon their tenants. For the 
tenant doth not hold his lands by any assurance for tearme of years, 
or lyfe, but only ad voluntatem domini, so that he never buildeth, re- 
pareth, or encloseth the ground; but whenever the lord listeth, is 
turned out, or departeth at his most advantagé, which, besides the 
great want of grain to suffice that ecountrie, breadeth also a general 
weakness for want of inhabiting and plantyng the people in places cer- 
tain, being of themselves given to a wandering and idle life.” 


In Spenser’s “ View of the State of Ireland,” written about 
the same time, we have a passage very similar :— 


‘“‘ There is one general inconvenience which reigneth throughout 
all Ireland—that is, the lords of land and frecholders do not there use 
to set out their land in farm, or for terme of years to their tenants, but 
only from year to year, and some during pleasure, neither, indeed, will 
the Irish tenant or husbandman, otherwise take the land than so long 
as he list himself. * * * He hath no such state in any his hold- 
ing, no such building upon any farme, no such cost employed in fenc- 
ing or husbanding the same as might withhold bim from any such 
wilful course as his lord’s cause or his own lewd disposition may carry 
him unto. All which he hath forborne, and spared so much expense, 
for he had no firme estate in his tenement, but was only a tenant at 
will or not much more, and so at will may leave it. And this incon- 
venience may be reason enough to ground any ordinance of the com- 
monwealth against the private behoof or will of any landlord that shall 
refuse to grant any such term or estate unto his tenant as may tend 
to the good of the whole realm.” 

Spenser adds, that the tenant, if bound to the land by having 
a terin of it, may “ be induced to build himself some handsome 
habitation thereon, to ditch and enclose the ground, to manure 
and husbande it as good farmers use,” and on renewing the Icase 
at the expiration of the term, he suggests that it will yield the 
landlord “ a good fine and a better rent, and it shall be for the 
good of the tenant likewise, who by such buildings and enclosures 
shall receive many benefits; first, by the handsomeness of hishouse, 








* Dymmock’s “ Treatise of Ireland,” first printed from a MS. in 1842 by the 
Irish Archeeological Society. 
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he shall take: more comfort of his:life,:more safe ‘dwelling; arid'a 
delight to-keepi his house neaté and cleanly, which now being; 4s 
they. commonly: are, rather swyne-styes than houses, ‘is the chief 
est: ‘dause of hid so. beastly manner of life and savage’ condition, | 
lying and. living together, with his beast: in one house, ‘it vite 
room, in.one bed, thatiis; clean straw, or rather a foul dung-hill:! 
And.to:all these commodities he shall, ina short'time) find ‘a 
greater added, that is, his own’ wealth’ and riches ‘increased and 
wonderfully enlargeil by keeping his cattle in| enclosures where 
they shall-always have fresh pastures, that now is all trampled 
and ever runne ; ‘warm covert, that now lyeth open to all wath 4 
safe-being that are: now continually filched and stolen.” le 

In:the plan for James’s plantation of Ulster, it ‘would seem’ 
that the necessity of the tenants having’ secure leases of their 
lands was regarded.as: so important.as to’ be absolutely one of 
the conditions of the grant.. Among “ the orders and conditions 
to be observed by the undertakers,” the twelfth is—“ The said 
undertakers shall not demise any part of their lands at will only, 
but.shall make certain estates for years, for life, in tail, or in fee- 
simple.’ In. the same orders and conditions was a condition’ 
which obliged the undertakers “ not. to alien their portions 
during five years next after the date of their letters patent but in 
this manner: one third part in fee-simple ; another third for forty 
years or under, reserving to themselves the other third part with- 
out alienation during the said five years.” Among the regula- 
tions made by the. Commissioners for carrying these orders into 
effect, one, was, “ that the undertakers were not to alienate ‘any of 
their, lands without a royal license, nor set them at an uncertain 
rent, or for a less term than twenty-one years or three lives, and 
their tenants were to live in houses, not in cabins, and to build 
their houses, together in. towns and villages.”* 

The anxiety to preserve to the landlord the remedies incident 
to tenure, and.to give to the tenant a perpetual freehold in the 
land—*“‘ an endless lease,” as we sometimes find it called—led ‘to 
a tenure peculiar to Ireland—* a lease for lives, with a clause of 
perpetual.renewal,” . “ It is not,” says Dr. Finlay, “a ‘fee,’ be- 
cause a.fee is the entire estate, whereas in this case the estate is 
divided, and the fee remains in the landlord, with the ‘aecompany- 
ing right to rent and fines; neither is it a fee-farm, because in 
that, case the, fee is, in the tenant; but it resembles a fee ‘in 
duration, because it is a continuing freehold, and it depends on 
the, tenant. himself, by the performance of his covenant, to make 
it a freehold for ever, or what is termed a perpetuity.”t The 





* Harris’s Hibernica, pp. 55, 56. + Finlay’s Landlord and Tenant, 165. 
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Irish Courts of Equity, considering that the object of such leases 
whatever form they might assume, was to give the tenant a per- 
ual interest in the land, decreed for renewals in cases where 
the neglect of the tenant to renew, at the dropping of the'lives, de~ 
rived him of the right to a renewal in strict law. An Act of Par- 
iament afterwards affirmed “ the old equity of the kingdom,” as 
it: ;was ealled,.; The earliest lease of lives renewable for ever that 
has, been, found is dated in 1667; but there is strong reason to 
believe. that. many of such leases of that period were renewals of 
former leases, in pursuance of covenants. In about a century 
after, one-seventh of the whole land of Ireland was held under this 
tenure...“ The holder of such a lease is not called a middleman. 
A middleman is the person who holds between the owner in fee, or 
the.lessee for ever; anid the oceupier.”* ‘The peculiarity of the 
tenure‘has, led to the Courts of Appeal in England being dis- 
pores to. resist the Irish Courts in granting renewals against the 
anguage of covenants in the instruments under which they are 
clauned.| “ Forfeitures of the right to enforce a renewal,” says 
the late Sir Michael O‘Loghlen, “ daily occur through tlie ne+ 
glect of tenants and the dexterous management of landlords. 
Covenants, treated in some cases for more than a century ‘as 
entitling tenants to renewal for ever, have been construed by 
Courts of Justice as not conferring that right.”. The Land 
Commissioners recommend that “ powers should be given in all 
cases. to the lessor and lessee to commute the fines into’ an in- 
creased rent, and thus to convert the tenure for lives into an 
absolute perpetuity—a power being given, as in the Church 
Temporalities Act, to distrain and eject in case of non-payment 
of the reserved rent, and to refer to a Court of Equity all ques- 
tions as to the pecuniary value to be placed on any reservations 
by covenants which may interfere with the proper cultivation of 
the land.” Of the fitness. of this recommendation there can, we 
think, be no reasonable doubt. 
We have quoted the words of Jatmes’s Plantation Commis- 
sioners, requiring the leases to their tenants to be “ for twenty+ 
one years or three lives.” The wish to give a freehold to their 
tenants in all probability introduced the ‘very frequent tenure of 
the lease for three. lives.. The lease for three lives at one time 
was, a frequent one in every part of Ireland. The feeling against 
middlemen, the determination to deal directly with the occu: 
piers, has made the proprietors of land put an end to this tenure 
very generally. We think that the feeling against middlemen 
ran too high—that the country generally, and the agricultural 





* Evidence before the Poor Inquiry Commissioners, 1836. Appendix F, 153. 
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labourer ‘in particular, have been losers by the change. The 
middleman for the most part was a gentleman possessing some 
property of his own. He in general paid a large fine on ‘the 
execution of what about a century since used to be called 
the grand lease; and at a period when the country had been 
wasted with war, and forfeited lands granted to persons who had 
not capital to improve them, it was impossible that some such 
mode of dealing should not have arisen. By the old customs of 
the country, the lands of a tribe were held not by an individual, 
but by the tribe. Individual property was unknown. The 
chief of the tribe represented all. The chieftainry was elective 
on the death of the possessor of that dignity. Each tribesman, 
according to his rank, was entitled to a portion of land, from 
which he was removable at the will of the chief. These customs 
not only existed, but were recognised law in the south of Ireland 
in the reign of James I. In spite of the various efforts towards 

lantation, and the anxiety to introduce English law and Eng- 
Fish customs, the Inquisitions of the period are full of proofs that 
the Irish customs were then alone acted on, except in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of towns, ‘The lands let to middlemen 
were in truth let to the only persons who could be found to deal 
with the people inhabiting the lands. The actual circumstances 
of a country create the modes of dealing. ‘The formal letter of 
the law is often unable to express them. It was easy to pass 
Acts of Parliament against Irish customs. It was not so easy to 
eradicate them. The “ faction,” as the tribe in its decay was 
called, existed to our own times; and while the morning hours 
of every market day were oceupied by the more industrious in 
the purchase or sale of cattle or corn, the afternoon was sure to 
witness a fight of sticks and stones, that often ended in blood. 
In the Digest of “ Evidence given before select committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons on the state of Ireland, 1824 and 
1825,” Dr. Mortimer O'Sullivan, the editor of that useful compen- 
dium, tells ws of his own knowledge of cases where the peasantry of 
a district when land was out of lease, applied to a person of more 
solvency than themselves, urged him to apply for the land, and 
acreed with him beforehand upon the terms on which they would 
hold from him, if he became the tenant. “ Instances,” he adds, 
* have frequently occurred in which the proposal of the middleman 
was accepted on Saturday, and on the following Monday the pro- 
jected arrangements of subtenancy were carried into effect.” The 
person, then, actually elected by the people, became as it were 
the chief of the tribe; he alone was known. to them ; he spoke 
their language; he lived among them; he had a perfect know- 
ledge of all their customs—customs wholly unknown to the ab- 
sent proprictor. The one condition he had to fulfil to the English 
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proprietor was a condition known to every one man on the lands 
-~one in which they were all interested—the payment of the chief 
rent—in many cases—-in almost all—till the high prices created 
by the long war with France—the only money payment that 
was made at all. The middleman was a resident, and the ne- 
cessary support of his family supplied the district with a market 
for their produce, in most cases far greater than any possible 
profit he could make by his dealing with the lands. It is a mis- 
take to suppose, that on an average of many years the middle- 
man could do more than sustain and educate his family in a very 
unexpensive manner, eyen when his lease was most advantage- 
ous. For one fortune made in this description of dealing, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands have been a. The middleman, 
we have said, in general was a man of birth and education. We 
will suppose the occupation of his life to be the management of 
another man’s estate, and under circumstances in which proper- 
ty was hazarded, and life itself was always risked, and too often 
lost,—is such a man to receive nothing for such services? We 
believe that in no case were the profits of the class of persons 
called by this invidious name, greater than those now given to 
a resident agent. A writer of high authority, who yet regards 
the existence of the middleman as an eyil, describes him in his 
relations to the proprietor of land, “as the driver, collector, 
agent, and security.”* This is quaintly and powerfully express- 
ed. We have no wish to see the system again arise in the coun- 
try, but circumstances again are creating it. The habits of the 
gentry are to charge their lands with the portions of younger 
children, and the jointures of widows. Many of the estates are 
encumbered with old debts. The tithe-rent-charge, a portion of 
the poor-rate, and some other charges, are x atre paid by the 
roprietor, and the progress of legislation tends to increase them. 
f the landed proprietor be in the circumstances stated—if he 
has to pay a sum equivalent to what used to be called rent when 
paid by the middleman, he will soon find it necessary, as tle 
middleman did of old, to reside among his people. The duties 
his position involyes cannot be executed by an agent residing at 
a distance—by occasional visits—or by mere correspondence and 
interchange of letters. The proprietors of land in Ireland, have 
for the last forty years acted with deliberate and most perverse 
determination to effect the extermination of a class in society— 
and the result is, that they themselves must occupy that very 
position. 
In the evidence before the Land Commission, we find it repeat- 
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edly stated,; that (land, while in the hands of a middleman, ‘has 
deteriorated—that farms set to one man, have on the expiration 
of the lease been! found: im the: possession of numbers;'and broken 
into such. small patches us would no. longer support ‘a family, 
‘much. less afford anything as rent—and ‘all this is imputed to tlie 
middleman'’s mismanagement. A few questions more as to ’such 
properties, would perhaps have produced this additional fact'in evi- 
dence, that the middleman and his family had been for eighty or 
ninety years tenants of the land—that they had paid a large fine 
on, obtaining the lease—that they had built, planted, drained, and 
rendered valuable the entire or the greater part of what they had 
received exhausted and worthless ;—that where the lease, on a 
renewal, of which they had calculated, was about to expire, they 
were told that the arrangements of the landlord were such as 
that they could not be continued as tenants—that he wished to 
haye no gentlemen on his estates—that the peasant was; in his 
mind, a better class of farmer to encourage. Is it surprising that 
in this state of facts he should neglect all interests but his own ; 
that interest which his landlord so entirely disregarded? Is it sur- 
prising that he too, as well as his landlord, should determine that 
such landlord should have no otherthan his strict rights? Is it sur- 
prising that he should hesitate to keep in repair for another houses 
which, he had himself built? We believe that landlords have 
only themselves to complain of. They determined that a parti- 
cular mode of dealing with land should cease. They might as 
well resolve that grass should cease to grow. “ Driver, agent, 
collector, and’security,” must exist. The English nobleman who 
determines that there shall be no class intermediate between him- 
self and the, peasant must be all himself. ‘here is a state of so- 
ciety in;which the office of chief magistrate and executioner are not 
separated, The relations of life may be simplified without being 
improved, and we believe that the best security which great pro- 
prietors can, have for the continuance of their own natural, just, 
and beneficial position in society, is the existence of the interme- 
diate, classes, which the tendency of their whole policy, since the 
wish to, share in, the profits of war prices made them run a muck 
against the middlemen, has been to destroy. 

The Land Commissioners have recommended some alterations 
of the law of distress, and the legislature have, in the last Ses- 
sion, adopted. their recommendations. The right to seize grow- 
ing .crops for arrears of rent is now done away. The Commis- 
sioners In recommending its abolition, state that the power was 

iyen to, the landlord by a. comparatively recent statute. It had, 
however, ‘been the law of England for nearly a century before, 
and no inconveniences appear to have arisen from it. In Ire- 
land it often afforded the only means of getting any thing from 
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_p fraudulent tenant who chose to overhold land té which his 


right, had ceased... a 

The Commissioners decline to recommend the abolition of dis- 
tress generally as a remedy, but they burden its exercise with so 
many inconveniences, that we think a wiser course would’ be 
ta abolish it altogether, though, in it, a cheap, instant, and 
effectual remedy is. provided for the landlord—not alone ' by’ the 
common law regulated and extended by statutes in both _ 
doms, but by express covenants ‘inserted in’ every’ lease. ' It 
should be remembered that there are others beside the landlord 
entitled to resort in this way to the land—that there are joint- 
resses, rent chargers, &c., that in some cases such persons are 
given estates in the land—in others without any estate being 
given, there is provided the mere power of distraining. Shall 
the provisions inserted: in deeds to increase the sectrity have the 
practical effect of diminishing it? ‘The mere rent-charger may dis- 
train, it would seem, without the necessity of any antecedent’ or 
contemporary notice served on the occupier of the ground, stat- 
ing the particulars of his demand, but if the deed securing’ his 
rent-charge gives him also an estate in the lands, he is 'to' be 
embarrassed with perplexing formalities. ‘The case in which the 
Commissioners insist on the notice, is one in which the notice 
communicates nothing but what the tenant knows.’ The cases 
in which a distress may be effected without one, are those in 
which the communication would tell him something, for of any 
dealings between the rent-charger and his landlord, he can other- 
wise know nothing but by improbable accident. ' The landlord’s 
creditor to whom a rent-charge has been given, then, may at any 
time distrain the occupant according to the proposed alteration of 
the law, without any of the interposed difficulties—the landlord 
himself cannot. We think that it may bea matter of seridus‘doubt 
whether the power of distraining should not be in all cases taken 
away except in the collection of taxes, but if it continue, do not 
strip it of all its advantages. The evidence given before the 
Commissioners seems to shew that to the tenant it is of advan- 
tage., Look to Mr. Furlong’s evidence describing the manage- 
ment of a large estate in the county of Limerick,—“ As to the 
mode of enforcing rent when a tenant is supposed to withhold 
his rent from carelessness or obstinacy, a keeper is put on ‘him 
at eightpence a-day, which usually leads to a settlement, scarcely 
ever to a sale.” Is this a less merciful’ proceeding than’ direct- 
ing an. attorney to commence an action jor the recovery of ar- 
rears, the inevitable alternative? Which do the Commissioners 
think. the more beneficial course for both landlord and tenant ? 
Kightpence a-day? er six and cightpence an-honr? If the re- 
meily by distress is to continue, leave its powers unabridged ; do 
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not render it ineffective, and therefore but the commencement, 
instead of the termination of strife between landlord and tenant. 

.When land. is out of lease, the Commissioners recommend its 
yalue being ascertained by competent persons, and the rent fix- 
ed on it by them. This has already been becoming pretty ge- 
neral through the country, on the better managed estates. 

The Commissioners propose that the agent of property should 

reside on, or near the estate he manages. In their report they 
appear to countenance a statement frequently made in the evi- 
dence, that estates cannot be well managed under the receivers 
of the Courts of Equity, and they advise facilities to be given to 
the early sale of such estates. Many of the estates, however, 
under such management, are the property of minors and lunatics, 
and to a great extent the evil must continue—at all events, can- 
hot be remedied in the way the Commissioners suggest. 
__ A very important suggestion follows in their report. It is 
that estates should, where possible, be sold in smaller portions 
than at present. Many now employed in agriculture would be 
glad of such opportunity of becoming proprietors instead of 
tenants. “ A larger proportion of the population than at present, 
would. become interested in the preservation of peace and good 
order, and the hope of gaining ae a into this class of small 
landowners, would stimulate the renting farmer to increased ex- 
ertion and persevering industry.”—Report, page 27. 

Agricultural schools are recommended. Through the country 
there are at present a number of local societies in, connexion 
with the Royal Agricultural Society. Such institutions are 
likely to increase, and we cannot but think that an agricultural 
teacher appointed to each, and whose duty it would be to visit 
the farms on the estates of the subscribers, would be of the ut- 
most benefit. The farmer and his children would be thus in- 
structed in the branch of knowledge by which, in all probability, 
they will have to support themselves hereafter; and, as Mr. 
Blacker suggests, the education be given “ in the most econo- 
mical way, not depriving the father of the assistance of his 
children while they are receiving instruction.” In all schools 
and colleges supported in tie whole or in part by public funds, 
such instruction should be communicated. 

The perplexities of the question before us are not much re- 
moved by the labours of the various committees, which have pre- 
sented their reports and evidence to the public in volumes too 
unwieldy for every-day use. Emigration is recommended by 
the “ Committee on Emigration” of 1824 and 1825; by the 
Committee “ On the State of Ireland,” in 1832, and by the 
“ Poor Inquiry Committee” of 1835 and 1836, The Committee 
of “ Public Works,” on the contrary, regards the country as not 
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containing 4 sufficient quantity of labour to develop its re- 
sources, they dissuade the State from assisting emigration, and 
recommend the application of the internal resources of the coun- 
try to improving the condition of its population. The fact of 
over-population with respect to Ireland has been, we think, 
proved, but the over-population is not of effective labourers. Earl 

marriages have crowded the land with the young and the helpless, 
the Irish peasant’s house swarms with children—his own strength 
breaks down early. A country may thus be over-peopled—many 
mouths to feed, with few hands to labour.* Mr. Griffith, when 
engaged on public works, said, the only difficulty he found was 
from the want of labourers. This caused his active operations 
to be “ confined to four months in the year.” During the re- 
maining part of the year, the peasantry find abundant er 
tion in agricultural employment. “This,” he says, “ was his 
constant experience during twelve years in the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. Extraordinary, therefore, as, 
fron: preconceived notions, it may appear, the only appreliension 
I entertain of being able to cultivate and otherwise improve a 
large portion of the Crown Lands, is the want of a sufficient 
number at the periods required.”t With such facts, stated on. 
such authority, emigration seems a strange remedy—yet more, 
strange, if it be true, as is stated by many witnesses of great in- 
telligence and experience, that there is no land in the kingdom. 
which could not be made to produce three times the quantity of 
its present produce, be that produce what it may. Mr. O'Reilly, 
who makes this statement, instances anexperiment made by himself 
on five acres, increased, at an expense of £120, from twenty shil- 
lings in value to fifty shillings per acre. This £120 was earned, 
by boys of thirteen years of age, and old men, who, in task-work,- 
earned from ninepence to two shillings a-day :—they came three 
miles to this work. Mr. Maxwell Blacker, in his valuable essay, 
from which we have before quoted throughout, assumes the same. 
facts, and deduces the important inference, that as, at present, 
the labour-market is crowded not alone with cottiers, who hold 
no land, but with the occupiers of small patches of land—say. 
some four or five acres—any improved mode of cultivation 





* © Suppose a man and his wife, with a young family of four children, are allowed. 
two meals each per day, this would be eighty-four meals in the week ; to provide 
which, six shillings per week will supply seventy-two pence, which must also supply 
lodging, washing, fuel, and clothing. How is this to be accomplished? Yet this 
is above the usual rate of wages.”—Maawell Blacker’s Report as to the 1mprovement 
Society for Ireland, 1845. 

+ Parliamentary Papers for 1834, No. 173, quoted hy Mr. Dowdall, one of the 
officers of the Devon Land-Commission, in some valuable papers on the statistics of 
Irish Agriculture, : : 
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which gives full employment,to the former on their own land, 
would leave the cottier labourer without their competition for 
such. work. as might offer, and would necessarily increase. thie 
wages.of the latter and the comforts of both, , 

We are'more satisfied of an improved agriculture giying in- 
creased, productiveness. to good soils, than we have any great 
expectation of a remunerative reclamation of bog or waste 
land. ; We. do, not remember seeing it adverted to any where 
but,in.\Mr. Smith O’Brien’s letters, that these waste lands, 
as they, are, called, are at this moment productive. They are 
pasturages of great extent and value, and no amount of ex- 
paceee can doe much more with them than is done at present. 

n. particular, localities, something may be done at an, expendi- 
ture greater than) the fee-simple of the best land in the island. 
It may be even desirable to make the attempt as a great Govern- 
ment work, with the previous knowledge that its chief advantage 
is likely to be'a considerable improvement of the climate, but the 
doeuments which the Commissioners have published, and, above 
all, Mr. Griffith’s, most valuable report, have satisfied us that it 
is delusive to expect. much from the attempt to bring them into 
eultivation.:, We. should be sorry, however, to have the Board 
of Works divested from works of undoubted utility, such 
as opening up roads through wild and neglected parts of the 
country, and rendering rivers navigable, aiding and antici- 
pating the progress of commerce and civilization. Of the 
public works undertaken before the present disastrous and 
we trust. exceptional year, the Committee on the State of the 
Poorof Ireland in 1830, have expressed the following high and just 
eulogium,, “ ‘The effects produced by these public works appear 
to have been extended cultivation, improved habits of industry, 
a better administration of justice, the re-establishment of peace 
and industry in disturbed districts, a domestic colonization, and 
a —— in excess in certain districts, a diminution of illicit 
distillation, and a very considerable increase of revenue.” 

‘The. class.in Ireland on whom distress chiefly falls is the low- 
est... One of the witnesses, who appears to know the country 
well, tells us, when mentioning the extraordinary sums often paid 
for the loan of money, (£1 for the use of £3 for a month,) adds : 
“ The poorer the indiyidual, the more he has to pay. Every class 
oppresses, that, below it, till you come to the most wretched. 
Paupers. let to. a class below them from week to week, and prac- 
tise on, their inferiors every exaction that has been practised on 
them.”...In this there is much truth, but the evil is rather one 
of.cireumstances that individuals cannot in general correct or ma- 


terially control,.than arising from deliberate purpose. The con-’ 


acre system, as it is called, so long as it is the labourer’s mote of sup- 
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plying himself with food, is ‘one leading to great’ distress. | ‘The 
agricultural labourer, when he does not himself hold land, hires a 
patch of ground from some farmer, in which to grow his year’s crop 
of potatoes. These are most frequently ‘paid for by his labouring 
for the farmer from whom he has the potato ground. |The labotirer 
often supplies the manure, and as'the field, after being: well '‘ma- 
nured for potatoes, will in the next year yield a crop of coin; hhis 
bargain often is to have the potatoes free, as the price of his'ma- 
nure. The potatoes are a precarious crop, and their failure is 
absolute ruin to the Javourer. The inereased demand ‘for labour 
will probably soon have the effect of putting an end to this niode 
of dealing, and this, together with the potato rot of the last two 
years, will prevent the farmer from allowing the labourer to specu- 
late on so precarious a crop, even if he were himself imprudent 
enough to risk such a venture. Higher wages—money payments— 
better food, and the substitution of piece-work for the old system of 
day wages, all of which are introduced by the employment of tlre 
labourer on public works, will soon remove many of the evils 
of the old system. The con-acre labourer will cease to: be ‘a ‘half- 
farmer—will allow others to sow the fields with corn or rye, or, it 
may be, the potato, and will be able to purchase with money his 
fair share of such food as his earnings may afford, with advan- 
tage to all, but most of all to himself. ; 

There is nothing more sad, in the evidence collected by the 
Poor Inquiry Commission of 1836, than the statement every- 
where repeated of early marriages, (boys of 17, fathers ; girls 
of the same age with two or three children,) being caused 
by a feeling of utter recklessness. They could not, ‘they 
thought, be worse off than they were. The Commissioners 
shrink from this subject, which, perhaps, was not’ within’ the 
proper range of their duties. They suggest the right’ of 
empowering magistrates to punish the farmer from whom they 
hold their houses, by fine, if he does not keep’ his cabin: in 
proper repair. We fear all such regulations would be-in practice 
nugatory. The cabin of the labouring peasant’ is ordinarily ‘put 
together by himself. If you compel him to'live in a better'house, 
arrange it as you will, it must be at his own expense. To punish 
the farmer on whose ground he erects his wigwam, ‘will not go 
far tohumanizehim. Any remedy such as is suggested, far from 
serving the cottier labourer, would be sure to be exacted terfold 
from him. Suggestions have been made which deserve considera- 
tion, whether it would not be in the landlord’s power; when 
selling a farm, to fix conditions as to the labourers’ hotises, which 
might have the effect of diminishing the farmer’s power over him. 
Mr. Locke of Newcastle, in some able papers. printed by the 
Land Commissioners, advocates a plan of this kind. The houses 
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necessary for farm labourers to be held direct from the landlord 
by the labourer. If we understand him rightly, he would have 
with each labourer’s house his own small plot of tillage ground, 
and thus, we fear, make the cottier a small farmer. . We think 
it would be better not, for the labourer’s condition cannot be 
essentially improved till he ceases to have land of his own. 

Our task of analysis and review is now completed. It is upon 
a full and accurate knowledge of things as they have been, and 
as they now are in Ireland, that any new legislation affecting the 
tenure of land in that country can alone be ‘ittingly and prosper- 
ously founded. What specific measures of this kind should be 
adopted we shall not now discuss. There is one such, however, 
which we would venture to reeommend—the getting rid instant- 
ly of most, if not all of our Irish entails. It would assist in pre- 
serving in the same family some part of many properties, by 
letting other parts of them be sold. It would throw land into 
the market in a way the most advantageous both to the buyer 
and to the seller. It would at once annihilate all the anomalies 
of rundale and tenant’s right, and the sale of one man’s good- 
will in another man’s property. It would rescue large tracts of 
land out of the hands of those who have not the power, though 
they had all the will, to render them more productive. And it 
would be as great a relief to many of the burdened proprietors 
themselves, as it would be a benefit to those who seat * be sum- 
moned thereby to the new efforts of a more aspiring husbandry. 
Head-landlords, and middle-men and tails-men there still would 
be, but these distinctions would be as indifferent to the peace of 
surrounding society as the varieties of colour in “ the grass that 
is green and the rose that is red ;’—whilst white-feet and black- 
feet, and white-boys and night-bovs, and Captain Starlight and 
his merry-men all should vanish—to be seen no more but in the 
pictures of romance. 

We have avoided, as lying outside of our design, all reference 
to that frightful calamity which, in the speed and in the extent 
and in the awfulness of its descent upon us, has outstripped the 
anticipations of the wisest, and the alarms of the most fearful. 
More than two millions of our people have been left without their 
daily bread, and disease and death are already at work among the 
famishing multitudes. Our poor-houses have been converted 
into hospitals, daily besieged by crowds of the lean and hungry, 
who scarce ‘have strength left to stagger up to their doors and 
cry out for admission; and hundreds have already been borne 
out of them to untimely burial. Our church-yards have seen 
strange yawning graves of unusual width, into which uncof- 
fined bodies have heen flung. In districts more remote, graves 
dug in hovel-floors have supplied the only covering which 
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the livid corpses have gotten, famine-bred jibbering idiotcy 
now in hollow laughter, and now in, doleful howlings holding 
beside them unhallowed wake—whilst far away among our 
lonely hills, men are lying out to rot in the same places where 
they lay down to die.* Come with what speed it eA age 
what help it can—to thousands we fear that a generous charity wil 
come all too late. We do not in the least distrust that charity. 
If there be thousands of sufferers, there are millions of sympa- 
thisers around them asking eagerly what they are to do, and how 
they are to do it. Nor do we distrust at all the government of 
the country. What its measures may be for meeting this awful 
emergency (though they may already have been made public 
whilst we pen these lines) we have no means of anticipating. 
Prompt, and large, and energetic they must be if they are to be 
of any avail. That it may be encouraged, however, to meet 
the emergency as it should be met, Government should be 
made to feel that a generous and unsuspicious confidence is 
—— init. Most certainly we should not be disposed to quar- 
rel with the mode and form of what may be proposed, if in its 
execution it give promise of success. Restraints which in ordi- 
nary circumstances it were right that our Government should 
observe, it were wrong that it ane should be hampered by. A 
course which, in common times, we might feel disposed to con- 
demn as illegitimate or arbitrary, or even tyrannical, we should 
be prepared to acquiesce in, perhaps even to applaud. It has 
already, as we think, acted rightly in forbearing to enter the 
food market as a rival purchaser with the merchant,—in refus- 
ing to interfere with the ordinary operation of those laws by 
which the price of food is regulated. But if it is to do service- 
able work for Ireland in this great crisis, it may have to do things 
apparently more violent—trenching more upon private rights than 





* Oppressed as we are by a recollection of the many crimes in which, what has 
been* so often and so well called “ the vile justice of revenge” expresses itself, we 
yet cannot hesitate {to express our full concurrence with the Commissioners who 
state their “ strong sense of the patient endurance which the labouring classes have 
generally exhibited under sufferings greater than the people of any other country 
in Europe have had to sustain,”—greater privations, greater sufferings than the 
Commissioners witnessed have been since experienced, and still the same admirable 
patience has for the mosi part continued to distinguish them ; a thousand proofs 
of this are before us—we select one : The Rector of a wild district near Dingle, in 
the county of Kerry, after stating his belief that more than half the population of 
the place will perish unless relieved by the Government, adds, “ I greatly fear the 
land here will be desolate next year. The poor people here bear their misery with 
the greatest patience. A short time since, when thirty-five tons of meal were land- 
ed on the quay, we were obliged to leave two hundred sacks of it out for the night, 
and although the whole population was in the greatest want, not a person came 
near it, though it could have been all carried away. They know we are doing our 
best for them.”—Eatracts from Correspondence published by the Central Relief Com- 
mittee by the Society of Friends, p. 119. 
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even such a course would have involved. More, evidently, must 
be done than to convey immediate supplies of food to the perish- 
ing. Legislation on a large scale—legislation summary and strin- 
gent—legislation affecting deeply and extensively the rights of pro- 
pertymay be called for and absolutely required. The Irish proprie- 
tors, we observe, have already joined in an alliance—an alliance 
new to their country, and most auspicious in the circumstance 
that all party distinctions have been forgotten’ and: set: aside. 
And if it shall appear, as we trust it shall, that the great ani- 
mating impulse leading on to that alliance has been a high and 
patriotic design, not merely instantly to relieve the suffering, but 
to take advantage of the singular occasion Divine Providence 
has supplied them with for promoting the material, social, and 
moral amelioration of the great body of the Lrish community— 
then, by that strength which such a large compact parliamentary 
phalanx can command and can employ, great things for their 
country may be done by them; aa to her own sons may. that 
country owe the greatest service which has ever yet been ren- 
dered to her!* But, if it shall appear that the protection of their 
own. private interests has been weighing more with them than a 
regard to the general. good, and if they shall at all attempt to 
use tliat new power whicli this new union gives to them, either 
to dictate to the. Minister, or to thwart any right measure of the 
Government—then should we be prepared for it, that party 
distinctions should be forgotten elsewhere as well as in Ireland, 
and that all true and intelligent well-wishers for Ireland’s. good 
shall co-operate in the carrying through of some large and 
wholesome legislative enactments, whereby, whilst the rights of 
the..proprietors, were sufficiently regarded, security should be 
taken that the duties connected with these rights should be 
henceforth efficiently discharged. Nothing, we are persuaded, 
will tempt England (and it is to England that Ireland now must 
look) to hesitate for a moment, or falter or turn, by a single step, 
aside from going forth to pluck so many of her starving subjects 
_from the ake, death ;, but we shall not blame her, if she take 
all dueicare that her bounty be so administered as to convey 
other ‘and future and permanent benefits to those whom she 
presently delivers: and our hope. and prayer is, that she may 
find out a way, in this the hour of Ireland’s greatest weakness, 
by somie‘new and kindly treatment, to nurture her into a new 
and abiding strength. 


* « What should hinder us,” said Berkeley in 1735, to his brother Irishmen, 
“ from exerting ourselves, using our hands and brains—doing something or other— 
man, woman, and child, like the other inhabitants of God’s earth?’ The same 
sees might well have been asked every year since. Shall this year see it ans- 
were: 
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